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STIMULATING MEXICO’S INDOLENT SOIL 


By CARROLL K. MICHENER 


OT since early colonial days has 
N Mexico been consistently able to 

feed herself. In recent years there 
has been an unbroken flow of foodstuffs 
into her disturbed and indolent realm, to 
fill a national bread basket that should 
be more than amply garnished by her own 
soil. 

The exploitation of Mexico’s oil and 
mineral wealth has chiefly interested for- 
eign capital, and for the same reasons 
native enterprise has been principally at- 
tracted by the industry of mining. 
Wealth came more quickly and easily 
from beneath the soil than from its sur- 
face. As long as it was possible to dig 
two dollars from the ground it did not 
seem expedient to trouble about raising 
one dollar’s worth of chick-peas. 

There are other circumstances, also, 
that have retarded the development of 
Mexican agriculture: the peon system, the 
feudal tenure of land, and possibly above 
ill else the lawlessness and lack of public 
ecurity that have been the accompani- 
ment of poor government. 

American scrutiny of Mexican affairs 
ippears to go little further than the fre- 
quent changes in administration, the 
bandit raids, and the individual cases of 
uutlawry that affect adventurous Ameri- 


can citizens. The capitalist, of course, 
and the concessionaire, look beyond these 
events even as far, possibly, as to desire 
ardently for military intervention and 
annexation, but the American public gen- 
erally is content to think of Mexico as 
merely an old and mildly vexing bone for 
the jingo press to growl over when other 
jingo fodder is scarce. 

Probably very few Americans 
emerged from the large class that has 
been taught to think of Mexico only in 
terms of the number of troops and guns 
waiting on the international border; there 
are few, therefore, who would not be sur- 
prised to learn that at least some prog- 
ress has been made out of the general 
Mexican chaos. Some of this advance has 
been directed toward an improvement in 
the country’s agrigulture and the removal 
of evils that have retarded it. 

When the adventurer Cortez conquered 
the Montezumas, he erased a civilization 
which, however barbaric, was highly de- 
veloped. Their agriculture was little be- 
low the level of that of Europe; they had 
extensive works of irrigation; they un- 
derstood the manufacture of textiles and 


have 


paper. These and other achievements 
were blotted out by the Spanish con- 
querors. In the place of a liberal gov- 
ernment they established a tyranny based 
on the practical enslavement of the entire 
native population. This condition was in 
no way improved when Mexico attained 
independence. The Spaniard was still 
the ruling and exploiting class; the sys- 
tem of peonage remained. 

Notwithstanding the wealth of its 
mines, Mexico is predominantly an agri- 
cultural country. Large estates have al- 
ways been the rule and, in recent years, 
the tendéncy has been toward still larger 
aggregations. There are today at least 
one hundred estates which average over a 
million acres, and the Terrazas estate, 
largely in Chihuahua, is more than twice 
the size of Massachusetts. In 1910, forty 
per cent of the entire area of the country 
was included in six thousand ranches. In 
the state of Lower California seventy- 
eight per cent of the land belongs to 
large companies. 

The condition of the peon on these 
estates is but little removed from serf- 


dom. He is no longer bound to the soil, 


but, underpaid and undernourished, he is 
without the stimulus either of education 
or of opportunity to improve his condi- 
tion. A former secretary of industry ex- 
presses .the opinion that the undernour- 
ishment of the peon is, to a large extent, 
responsible for the ineffectiveness of his 
labor. 

The government of Mexico, such as it 
has been, has constantly faced in recent 
years the greatest possible difficulties— 
epidemics, extreme industrial depression, 
lack of confidence, civil opposition, church 
hostility, currency and financial difficul- 
ties, formidable military opposition, 
brigandage, and critical foreign relations. 
Naturally, not all of these impediments 
to the establishment of normal economic 
and social life have been overcome, but 
the problems have at least been attacked, 
and some of them are either solved or in 
prospect of solution. 

The currency has been reformed, un- 
fortunate Carranza having established a 
gold standard; the banking system has 
been improved; vastly increased educa- 
tional facilities have been provided for 
the people; large numbers of tax-free 
land concessions, some of them controlled 
by citizens of the United States whose. 
voices probably have been loudest among 
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Wash-Day in a 
those recently clamoring for intervention, 
have been revoked; and constitutional 
safeguards have been placed about the 
hungry peon. 

No body of law, constitutional or other, 
is sufficient to transform the peon, in a 
few months or years, into an effective 
economic and social unit, but at least the 
way is made clear for whatever advance- 
ment is possible. Among the labor pro- 
visions of the Mexican constitution are 
the eight-hour day, the prohibition of 
nightwork and labor in dangerous occu- 
pations by women and children, a weekly 
day of rest, the minimum wage, and the 
participation of labor in the profits of 
industry. 

The Carranza government took a 
benevolent interest in irrigation, which is 
necessary to restore the ancient fertility 
of those areas suited to the production 
of the cereal crops that are principally 
lacking in Mexico’s bread basket. Nu- 
merous concessions have been granted, 
and some construction and improvements 
undertaken, but, in the main, irrigation 
projects must wait, with the other enter- 
prises designed for Mexico’s betterment, 
until more vexatious matters are settled. 

The great demand for food from this 
hemisphere during the European war 
somewhat stimulated Mexican agriculture, 
and the cereal crops of the past five years 
have been increased, although not to the 
point of greatly affecting the annual flow 
of imports from the United States. Ap- 
proximately three-quarters of a million 
barrels of flour milled in this country 
find their way annually into Mexican 
markets, a steady increase being noted 
in recent years, the war period excepted. 

Mexico has every variety of climate, 
ranging from the frigid temperatures of 


the mountainous regions to the sub- 
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tropical. Its agricultural products, there- 
fore, are extremely varied, comprising 
many of the cereals and other food prod- 
ucts of the temperate zone, and most of 
the leading products of the tropics. More 
attention of late has been given to the 
extension of coffee, sugar rubber 
production than to the growing of cereal 
crops, but irrigation measures, planned 
for the immediate future are designed to 
increase materially these elements of the 


and 


Mexican food supply, the deficiency of 


of the Mexican government, were as fol- 
lows: 

Crop— 
Rice (not stated whether cleaned 


or rough), lbs 
Barley, bus 


Production 


40,154,924 
17,711,114 


BUS WUE bro.0 2 cob esc cepevdcresdess 75,984,741 
WEON, WED sc eecsoscccccecscases 10,469,751 
UE sr 6 Cee Rh cesses ceccece 4,857,587 


2,546,447 
795,398 


Jarbanzo, bus 
Sweet potatoes, bus 
Potatoes, bus 
Green peppers, lbs 
Dry peppers, lbs 
Sugar cane, short tons............ 
Sugar, short tons 
Brown sugar, short tons 


DL UE. nop 06 600g sissies dese 
Peanuts, bu 22 lbs PS be, re 
Cotton (not stated whether 

cleaned or seed cotton), bales.. 365,709 
i ME 5% 5 56 eos hb ao mad ORS 348,473,807 
SS (OU 65 64) .650 66.8 HED coves 6,821,660 
Se Se e060 ds ¥ 6068s ..+++104,900,269 
Vanilla, Ibs ..... Perera Pn rye 202,664 
TOURGCR TRO cccccvccecs errr eer 27,963,000 


A land-distribution plan put in opera- 
tion by the government has done mucheto 
stimulate agriculture in the of 
Nuevo Leon, Tamaulipas, and Coahuila. 
Small farms have been allotted along the 
course of the rivers, on land suitable for 
irrigation. On these small ranches 
versified farming is being inaugurated 
with much enthusiasm and considerable 
success. Many families living in towns 
and villages have ranches just outside, 
and the entire family goes forth daily to 
till the soil. 
are being constructed, and there is a 
growing demand for building material, 
agricultural and 
machinery. 

In Coahuila and Durango there is usu- 


states 


di- 


Many new ranch buildings 


implements pumping 
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which has necessitated large annual im- 
ports. 

More than half of the thirty-one states 
and territories are within the cereal- 
growing region of Mexico, the principal 
producers being those of the northern 
and central plateau. United States con- 
sular officials in these states report that 
considerable agricultural progress 
been made there during recent years. 

Mexico’s 1918 crops, the latest for 
which complete statistics have been. made 
available by the Department of Agricul- 
tural Propaganda and Statistics of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and Promotion 


has 
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Mexico 


ally a large cotton crop. Where there is 
water for irrigation nearly all crops pro- 
duce abundantly in the rich soil prevail- 
ing throughout the cultivable district, the 
principal agricultural products 
from cotton being corn, wheat, alfalfa 
and beans. 


aside 


The principal agricultural region of the 
state of Sonora extends from the district 
surrounding Hermosillo to the Sinaloa 
border, a section containing three well- 
watered valleys, which in normal times 
produce wheat, corn, beans, rice, hay and 
other farm products in excess of local 


consumption. 
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In Taniaulipas, as well as generally 
throughout the cereal-growing districts of 
Mexico,- a considerable importation of 
cereal foodstuffs is necessary, the sup- 
plies coming almost exclusively from the 
United States. This state leads its’sisters 
in exportation of cattle and hides. 

Chihuahua is a border state so well 
known as a producer of minerals that its 
importance in agriculture is likely to be 
overlooked. Corn, wheat and beans are 
the chief crops. The state’s statistical 
bureau estimates the 1919 yield of corn 
at 1,986,000 bus. 
ply, nevertheless, has been insufficient for 
the needs of the population for several 
years, owing to unsettled political condi 


The general food sup- 


tions and drouth. 

Chihuahuan farmers do not generally 
depend on rainfall, which usually occurs 
only in July and August, but irrigate 
their lands, a large amount of water be 
ing supplied from the Elephant Butte 
the Rio the 
Juarez region, by the United States Rec 


dam on Grande River, in 
lamation Service, in compliance with an 
international treaty of 1906. 

Since 1918 there has been an increased 
demand for machinery and agricultural 
implements throughout northern Mexico 
Formerly this class of goods was not im 
ported to any great extent; owing to the 
military disturbances, landowners would 
not take the chance of having valuable 
farming implements brought into the 
country. 

With the renewed interest in farming 
that 
of agriculture are being dis 
carded for This is 
attributed partly to the fact that many 
of the landowners, who enjoyed an en 


there is an indication the old-time 
implements 


modern machinery. 


forced sojourn in the United States dur 
ing the revolutionary periods, took ad 
vantage of the opportunity thus present 
ed to observe the operation of modern 
agricultural appliances, with the result 
that they are now buying machinery fo 
their own use. 

Sinaloa is a semi-tropical state, with 
good agricultural possibilities. Two corn 
crops are planted annually, one in Janu 
ary, for harvest in May, and one in July, 
for harvest in November. The state finds 
a large and profitable market for this 
cereal in Mexico City and the northern 
provinces. The garbanzo, or chick-pea, 
is grown extensively. This product find 
a large export market in Spain. 

No new irrigation projects have beer 
developed in Sinaloa, but old systems in 
many instances have been repaired and 
Several 


more completely’ utilized. new 


for irrigation 


the 


concessions enterprises 


have been granted’ by government. 


(Continued on page 678.) 


Lunch in the Open Air at a Mexican Railway Station 
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“Jim Sproul, who’s got what he takes for a mill up in 

@ the hills back of Lightnin’ Struck,” 

— Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, “* 

= ea) down here a while back an’, after visitin’ 
“Yat the blacksmith shop ‘til his mind 


Q aay | over to cry to me about 


~ fl allow the market was goin’ to go. 
Sot Trouble with me is,’ says Jim, ‘that 
t “on.geshin’ the market I'm like a old 
houn’ I ushed to have, that, when he shased 
Ga ekirrel, it *d run up a tree an * when he shased a squunk, 
it'd turn an’ attack ’im, so’s whether it was a skirrel or a 
squunk he was always jush a dishipointed dawg.’ An’, consid- 
erin ’ Jim’s load of mounting liker, I jedged that between him 
an’ the dawg, he’d got aholt of some dang good philosophy.” 


said Old Dad 


come 


luck an’ ask how’ dI 


is ba 












NOW AND THEN 

The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York City has unearthed 
from the long-forgotten pages of “The 
london Magazine or Gentleman’s Month- 
ly Intelligencer,” published in 1767, an 
irticle bearing the not too concise but 
sufficiently descriptive title, “Thoughts on 
the Causes and Consequences of the Pres- 
ent High Price of Provisions.” This it 
las reproduced in pamphlet form in or- 
der to show that, “despite the passing of 
one hundred and fifty-three years of 
progress, advanced civilization and scien- 
tific application, the minds of men are 
today concerned with problems intimately 
related to those chronicled” in this article. 

Moreover, and much more to the point, 
the same conditions observable in 1767 
by this writer obtain at the present time, 
and his shrewd summary of them is so 
strikingly timely that, with a few altera- 
tions in the old-fashioned language used 
and the substitution of some modern 
terms, the article might very well do duty 
as an essay on today’s problems, and as 
such properly find publication in a cur- 
rent review. 

Although rather long for use in these 
columns, the extracts which follow are so 
pertinent to the present situation that 
The Northwestern Miller is impelled to 
give place to them. Their perusal will 
perhaps serve to show that history in 
these days is simply repeating itself, and 
that there is nothing new under the sun. 

“The present high price of provisions 
arises principally from two sources; the 
increase of our national debts, and the 
increase of our riches; that is, from the 
poverty of the public, and the wealth of 
private individuals. 

“Whoever remembers the many mil- 
lions annually borrowed, funded, and ex- 
pended, during the last war, can be under 
no difficulty to account for its increase. 
To pay interest for these new funds, new 
taxes were every year imposed, and ad- 
ditional burdens laid on every comfort, 
and almost every necessary of life, by 
former taxes occasioned by former wars, 
before sufficiently loaded. 

“These must ‘unavoidably increase the 
prices of them, and that in a much great- 
er proportion than is usually understood. 
For a duty laid on any commodity does 


not only add the value of that duty to 
that commodity, but the dealer in it must 
advance the price double or treble times 
that sum; for he must not only repay 
himself the original tax, but must have 
compensation for his losses in trade by 
bad debts, and loss of interest by his 
increased capital. Besides this, every new 
tax does not only affect the price of the 
commodity on which it is laid, but that of 
all others, whether taxed or not, and with 
which, at first sight, it seems to have no 
manner of connection. 

“Thus, for instance, a tax on candles 
must raise the price of a coat, or a pair 
of breeches; because, out of these, all the 
taxes on the candles of the wool-comber, 
weaver, and the tailor, must be paid. 
A duty upon ale must raise the price of 
shoes, because from them all the taxes 
upon ale drank by the tanner, leather- 
dresser, and shoemaker, which is not a 
little, must be refunded. No tax is im- 
mediately laid upon corn, but the price 
of it must necessarily be advanced, be- 
cause, out of that, all the innumerable 
taxes paid by the farmer on windows, 
soap, candles, malt, hops, leather, salt, 
and a thousand others, must be repaid: 
so that corn is as effectually taxed as if 
a duty by the bushel had been primarily 
laid upon it; for taxes, like the various 
streams which form a general inundation, 
by whatever channels they separately find 
admission, unite, at last, and overwhelm 
the whole. 

“The other great source, from whence 
this calamity’ arises, is certainly our vast 
increase of riches. That our riches are 
amazingly increased within a few years, 
no one, who is the least acquainted with 
this country, can entertain a doubt. 
Whoever will cast his eyes on our public 
works, our roads, our bridges, our pave- 
ments, and our hospitals, the prodigious 
extension of our capital, and in some pro- 
portion that of every considerable town 
in Great Britain; whoever will look into 
the possessions and expenses of individu- 
als, their houses, furniture, tables, equi- 


-pages, parks, gardens, clothes, plate, and 


jewels, will find everywhere round him 
sufficient marks to testify to the truth of 
this proposition, 

“This great increase of private opu- 
lence is undoubtedly owing to the very 


same cause which increased our national 
debt; that is, to the enormous expenses 
and unparalleled success of the late war; 
and indeed very much arises from that 
very debt itself. Every million funded 
is in fact a new creation of so much 
wealth to individuals, both of principal 
and interest; for the principal, being 
easily transferable, operates exactly as 
so much cash; and the interest, by 
enabling so many to consume the com- 
modities on which taxes are laid for the 
payment of it, in a great measure pro- 
duces annually an income to discharge 
itself. 

“Of all the enormous sums then ex- 
pended, little was lost to the individuals 
of this country, though the whole was 
irrecoverably alienated from the public; 
all the rest annually returning into the 
pockets of the merchants, contractors, 
brokers, and stock jobbers, enabled them 
to lend it again to the public on a new 
mortgage the following year. Every 
emission of paper-credit by banknotes, 
exchequer and navy bills, so long as they 
circulate, answers all the purposes of so 
much additional gold and silver, as their 
value amounts to. 

“The effects of this vast and sudden 
increase of riches are no less evident 
than their cause. The first, and most 
obvious, effect of the increase of money 
is the decrease of its value, like that of 
all other commodities, for money being 
but a commodity, its value must be rela- 
tive, that is, depending upon the quantity 
of itself, and the quantity of the things 
to be purchased with it. In every coun- 
try where there is great plenty of pro- 
visions, and but little money, there pro- 
visions must be cheap, that is, a great 
deal of them will be exchanged for a 
little money; on the contrary, where there 
are but little provisions in proportion to 
the number of consumers, and a great 
plenty of money, or what passes for 
money, there they will inevitably be dear, 
that is, a great deal of money must be 
given to purchase them. 

“These effects must eternally follow 
their causes in all ages, and in all coun- 
tries; and that they have done so, the 
history of all countries in all ages suffi- 
ciently inform us. The value of money 
at the time of the Norman conquest was 
near twenty times greater than at pres- 
ent; and it has been gradually decreasing 
from that period in proportion as our 
riches have increased. It has decreased 
not less than one-third daring the pres- 
ent century, and I believe one-half at 
least of that third since the commence- 
ment of the last war, which, I doubt not, 
could it be exactly computed, would be 
found to be in due proportion to the 
increase of its quantity, either in real 
or fictitious cash, and that the price of 
provisions is advanced in the same pro- 
portion during the same period. 


“The increase of money does not only 
operate on the price of provisions by the 
diminution of its own value, but by 
enabling more people to purchase and, 
consequently, to consume them; which 
must unavoidably likewise increase their 
scarcity, and that must still add more 
to their price. Twenty rich families will 
consume ten times as much meat, bread, 
butter, soap and candles as twenty poor 
families consisting of the same number; 
and the prices of all these must certainly 
rise in proportion to the demand. This 
effect of the increase of wealth in many 
countries of Europe is very visible at 
this day, and in none more than in the 
northern parts of this island, who Having 
of late acquired riches by the introduction 
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of trade, manufactures, and tillage, can 
now well afford to eat roast beef and 
therefore consume much of those cattle 
with which they were formerly glad to 
supply us; and will not part with the rest 
but at prices greatly advanced. 

“The consumption of everything is also 
amazingly increased from the increase of 
wealth in our metropolis, and indeed in 
every corner of this kingdom; and the 
manner of living throughout all ranks 
and conditions of men, is no less amazing- 
ly altered: the merchant who formerly 
thought himself fortunate if, in a course 
of thirty or forty years, by a large trade 
and strict economy, he amassed together 
as many thousand pounds, now acquires 
in a quarter of that time double that sum, 
or breaks for a greater and vies all the 
while with the first of our nobility, in 
his houses, table, furniture and equipage. 
The shopkeeper, who used to be well 
contented with one dish of meat, one fire, 
and one maid, has now two or three times 
as many of each; his wife has her tea, 
her card parties and her dressing-room; 
and his prentice has climbed from the 
kitchen fire to the front boxes at the 
playhouse, 

“The lowest manufacturer and the 
meanest mechanic will touch nothing but 
the very best pieces of meat and the finest 
white bread; and, if he cannot obtain 
double the wages for being idle, to what 
he formerly received for working hard, 
he thinks he has a right to seek for a 
redress of his grievances by riot and 
rebellion. Since, then, the value of our 
money is decreased by its quantity, our 
consumption increased by universal lux- 
ury, and the supplies, which we used to 
receive from poorer countries now also 
grown rich, greatly diminished, the pres- 
ent exorbitant price of all the necessaries 
of life can be no wonder.” , 


THE LATE JOHN STEVENS 

The death of John Stevens, which oc- 
curred last week at Neenah, Wisconsin, 
recalls the time when the Stevens rolls 
were among the foremost in the United 
States in supplanting the millstones which 
had done the grinding in American flour 
mills for so many generations, in fact 
since the first mill was built on this 
continent. 

About 1870, the introduction of the 
purifier began what was known as “the 
milling revolution.” About eight years 
later the first rolls were installed in 
Minneapolis by Governor C. C. Wash- 
burn. The substitution of rolls. for mill- 
stones was the most radical advance ever 
made in the science of milling, and it 
was not long after their introduction in 
the northwestern mills that they super- 
seded millstones in all the principal 
plants of the United States and Canada, 
and soon became the standard for mod- 
ern mills the world over. 

The Stevens roller mill, invented by 
John Stevens, was built and sold by the 
John T. Noye Manufacturing Company, 
of Buffalo, New York, at that time one 
of the leading millbuilding concerns of 
the United States, and from about 1880 
on, it continued for many years to be a 
prominent claimant for the favor of 
American millers. 

Mr. Stevens was a contemporary of 
William D. Gray, who died last January, 
and their roller mills were in competition 
during the earlier years of the recon- 
struction period. He was not, however, 
personally known to the milling industry 
as Mr. Gray was, and comparatively few 
in the trade were aware that the inventor 
of the Stevens roller mill, long since re- 
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tired from active business, was still liv- 
ing. 

The announcement of his recent death 
at an advanced age will bring back to 
many veterans of the trade memories of 
the stirring days when the question of 
“rolls versus stones” was being earnestly 
debated over every miller’s half-door, 
when the time-honored millstone, once in- 
dispensable, was being relegated to the 
scrap-heap and the merits of various new 
claimants to the succession were being 
discussed; among them, and very promi- 
nently, those of the Stevens roller mill. 


INCREASED RAILROAD RATES 

The advance in railroad rates of all 
kinds, soon to become effective through 
the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is no more than an act of 
common justice to the railroads them- 
selves, and a matter of self-preservation 
for the people. Public welfare is so in- 
extricably bound up with the ability of 
the roads to handle traffic adequately that 
protection against the double menace of 
scanty equipment and employees striking 
for higher, and in many cases deserved, 
wages must be guarded against in every 
possible way. As a result of the general 
recognition of this need, there has been 
little protest against the increase, and so 
far every one seems satisfied. 

The protest is likely to come later, 
when the full influence of the freight-rate 
increase on commodity prices begins to 
be felt. It has been argued by competent 
authorities that every advance in freight 
rates is reflected from three to five times 
in retail prices. In other words, if the 
actual increase in the cost of transporting 
five bushels of wheat from the farm to 
the mill, and of one barrel of flour from 
the mill to the consuming center, amounts 
altogether to fifty cents, it is claimed that 
the final buyer will pay from a dollar 
and a half to two dollars and a half 
more for his barrel of flour by reason of 
the freight-rate advance. 

The reason for this multiplication of 
extra costs is, naturally, that higher 
freight rates put up the cost of every- 
thing. The man who pays more for his 
flour wants higher wages to meet the add- 
ed expenses, and if he is the mill opera- 
tive who grinds the flour, the grocer’s 
clerk who sells it, or the driver who de- 
livers it, a percentage of his wage in- 
crease is charged to the consumer in the 
form of a higher price demanded for 
the flour he buys. The delivery truck 
which the grocer or the baker buys “f.o.b. 
Detroit” costs him more than it did be- 
fore the advance in freights, and he has 
to make up the difference on his selling 
prices. There is scarcely an item in the 
whole account of normal business which 
will not necessarily show the influence of 
the new rate schedules; and it is be- 
cause of the interaction of these items 
one on another that the final charge to 
the consumer is so large. 

On the other hand, the increase in rates 
will have exactly the opposite influence, 
and will tend to make prices lower, in so 
far as it will enable the railroads to de- 
liver commodities promptly wherever 
they are needed. Recent high prices of 
all kinds have been, at least in part, due 
to the enormous sums of money tied up 
in undelivered shipments, and to local 
shortages resulting from the inability of 
the railroads to deliver goods at the 
times and places where they were needed. 
Whenever commodities are in transit, 


either the buyer or the seller is paying 
interest on their full value without get- 
ting any return for it. 


At present money 
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rates, if a shipment worth a million dol- 
lars is delayed three weeks beyond the 
normal transit time, the interest loss 
alone amounts to nearly forty-five hun- 
dred dollars. As for local, shortages, 
there is scarcely a miller in the United 
States who has not learned what it costs, 
in dollars and cents, to be unable to get 
wheat, coal and other essential materials 
when he needs them, in spite of an en- 
tirely adequate national production. 

It is more or less misleading to say 
that prices are governed by supply and 
demand. The supply of any commodity 
may, as a whole, materially exceed the 
demand for it, and yet prices may remain 
inordinately high in certain localities, and 
fall correspondingly low in others, be- 
cause of a faulty system of distribution. 
This is especially true of commodities 
which are chiefly produced in one section 
and consumed in another. For example, 
seventy-five per cent of the wheat of the 
United States is grown in twelve states 
of the central belt, and these states like- 
wise contain sixty-five per cent of the 
nation’s flour-milling capacity, whereas 
the greatest centers of flour consumption 
are along the Atlantic Coast, a dozen 
states lying east of the Alleghenies ac- 
counting for about forty per cent of the 
country’s total. Clearly a plentiful sup- 
ply of wheat and flour in the surplus- 
producing states would mean little in the 
eastern consuming markets if it could not 
be brought to them without interruption 
and in adequate quantities. 

This influence will undoubtedly make 
itself felt in the long run, but unfortu- 
nately it cannot possibly become opera- 
tive at once, and will be far outstripped 
by the inevitable advance in prices direct- 
ly resulting from increased freight rates. 
The reductions due to added efficiency in 
transportation will come gradually, and 
only as the railroads are able to buy new 
rolling stock and other equipment, where- 
as the advances in commodity prices will 
follow almost overnight on the adoption 
of the new schedules. 

Unless the 
considerable care, particularly by those 


situation is handled with 
who appear to establish the prices of 
essential commodities, such as flour and 
bread, there is some danger that the peo- 
ple, impatient and indignant, will turn 
against the railroads as the parties re- 
sponsible for the new burdens laid on 
them, and will demand some sort of legis- 
renewal 


lative action looking toward a 


of government control. The public is 
now by no means in a mood to see prices 
go up without protest, and it is not to 
be expected that the ordinary voter who 
sees another cent or two added to the 
retail price of bread, as a result -of in- 
creased freight rates, will display much 
patience or sound judgment in estimat- 
ing the future benefits as against his im- 
mediate expenses. 

The experiment of giving the railroads 
adequate incomes cannot be successfully 
tried out in a month or two, and yet it is 
in the initial that the 
amount of protest may be expected. Un- 
will be a 


period largest 


questionably there certain 
amount of price-raising over and above 
what is necessary or justified; every one 
knows what happens when an additional 
tax of two cents on tobacco, for instance, 
is made the excuse for advancing the re- 
tail price by double that amount. In 
exactly the same way, .the pretext of 
higher freight rates will undoubtedly be 
used to cover up many an increase which 
simply means more money in the seller’s 
pocket. 

It should be the object of every one 


connected with the nation’s bread supply, 
from the farmer who grows the wheat to 
the grocer who sells flour to the housewife 
and the baker who distributes it in the 
form of bread, to play absolutely fair in 
this matter of increased freight rates, 
and not to add to the selling price of his 
product any more than is definitely re- 
quired to cover the extra costs clearly 
attributable to this cause. The freight 
advance should never be used as a cloak 
for extra profits. If every industry will 
insist on this, the new rates will have 
opportunity for a fair test, and the public 
will presumably not complain so loudly as 
to be alarmingly heard in Congress. As- 
suming that the railroads will spend 
their additional incomes wisely, as they 
almost certainly will, their future success 
under the provisions of the new rate 
schedule depends largely on the deter- 
mination of those who have goods to sell 
under no circumstances to make use of 
the increased rates as a pretext and ex- 
cuse for surreptitious extra profits for 


themselves. 


WHEAT GRADES AND VALUES 

The official report of wheat inspections 
under the federal grain standards act 
for the twelve months ended June 30, 
which has just been published, throws an 
interesting light on the remarkably high 
wheat prices which were maintained 
throughout the greater part of the crop 
These prices seemed inordinate for 
The 1919 wheat crop was 


year. 
many reasons. 
very large, and immediately followed one 
almost equally plentiful; only once be- 
fore in history had two successive sum- 
country 
million 


mers provided the with over 


eighteen hundred bushels of 
wheat. Exports, heavy though not record- 
breaking in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1919, fell off materially in the fol- 
lowing twelve months, wheat shipments 
by fifty-six million bushels, and those of 
flour by two and a half million barrels. 
The government price basis of two dol- 
lars and twenty-six cents per bushel had 
at the beginning of the crop year seemed 
so dangerously high as to justify Con- 
gress in appropriating a billion dollars 
to make good the possible deficit. 

Despite all this, wheat prices remained 
high, several times passing well above 
three dollars for the best grades. There 
was always plenty of wheat in sight; the 
carry-over from the 1919 crop on July 1 
has recently been reported as more than 
one hundred and nine million bushels, or 
over double what it was the year before; 
nearly fifty million bushels had not even 
left the farms. Transportation difficul- 
ties, of course, accounted for some of 
this surplus, and also to some extent for 
the high prices ruling in the terminal 
markets; but the real answer is to be 
found in the inspection reports. 

According to these, out of total inspec- 
tions of 604,599 cars of wheat, or ap- 
proximately six hundred million bushels, 
only 45,626 graded Number 1, represent- 
ing seven per cent of the total, whereas 
in the previous crop year, out of 622,680 
cars, 300,218, or forty-eight per cent, re- 
ceived the highest grade. The proportion 
of cars grading Number 2 was the same 
in each year, being thirty-two per cent 
of the total; but in the crop year just 
ended thirty-one per cent of the cars in- 
spected graded Number 3, and thirty per 
cent still lower, whereas the proportions 
for these lower grades the previous year 
were only twelve and eight per cent, re- 
spectively. 

If these inspection figures are trans- 
lated, somewhat arbitrarily, into terms of 
dollars and cents, the result shows that 
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the six hundred million bushels of wheat 
of the 1919 crop federally inspected were 
worth altogether about thirty-five million 
dollars less than they would have been 
had the several qualities been found in 
the same proportions as in the previous 
year. The good wheat, being scarce, was 
worth more than it would otherwise have 
been, but the average was brought down 
by the vast amount of wheat of the lower 
grades, salable only at a considerable 
discount. 

Furthermore, there was a remarkable 
falling off in the quantities of certain 
particularly desirable types of wheat, ir- 
respective of grade, including particular- 
ly northern spring, red spring, amber 
durum and dark hard winter. In 1918-19 
the total number of cars of these types 
amounted to thirty-four per cent of the 
total; in the crop year just ended the 
corresponding percentage figure was 
nine. As the inevitable result, any miller 
who needed, for example, northern spring 
wheat grading Number 2 or better was 
forced to pay a very heavy premium for 
it, the entire crop year producing only 
cars of such against 
118,121 the year before. 

The farmers have already been heard 
from, emphatically and without ambi- 
guity, on this question of recent grading. 
They have denounced the federally li- 


7,557 wheat, as 


censed robbers, 


and have proclaimed the whole system of 


inspectors as highway 


federal wheat grades as an iniquitous ef- 
fort on the part of the “milling trust” to 
rob the farmer of his just returns. In- 
cidentally, as the hearings on the Gronna 
bill last spring clearly showed, they have 
generally made the rather remarkable 
blunder of laying the whole burden on 
the shoulders of the Grain Corporation. 

In plenty of individual cases doubtless 
there were mistakes in grading, and it is 
quite possible that the 1919-20 average 
was lower than it should have been. On 
the other hand, the results show conclu- 
sively that the size of a wheat crop is by 
no means the only measure of its value 
to the public. 
which certain important types are con- 
spicuously deficient, and wherein more 
than half of the wheat falls into the 
lower grades, means high prices for the 


An ill-balanced crop, in 


flour-buying public, because the miller 
must pay exorbitantly for the kinds and 
qualities of wheat he needs, The system 
of federal grading and inspection guar- 
antees that both the miller and the con- 
sumer actually get what they pay for, 
and effectually nullifies the farmer’s per- 
ennial dream of selling his Number 4 
wheat for the price of Number 2, the loss 
to fall on the public at large. 

No one can as yet foretell what will be 
the quality of the wheat now just begin- 
ning to come into the market. It may 
grade high, with all the important types 
well represented, or it may follow the 
example of the 1919 crop. The public 
~will learn a good deal through the news- 
papers about the size of the crop, for 
every new estimate is considered worth 
at least a moderately conspicuous head- 
line, but it will never be told much about 
the quality of the wheat. If the quality 
is satisfactory, this is unnecessary; but if 
the coming crop year proves to be a repe- 
tition of the one just past, millers and 
their organizations will do well to point 
out to their local newspapers, in com- 
menting on and explaining the inevitably 
high prices for flour, that poor wheat 
will not make good flour, and that this 
fact should receive at least as much pub- 
licity as the popular clamor about “profi- 
teering” in the face of an apparently 
immense wheat surplus. 
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After a period of wildly fluctuating 
wheat prices, flour closed last Saturday 
materially lower than it was at the end of 
the previous week, but higher than the 
low levels reached on Monday and Tues- 
day of last week, when the decline was 
most marked. A considerable amount of 
business was reported early in the week, 
but later the sudden advance in wheat, 
followed by corresponding gains in flour 
prices, shut off most of the buying, and 
by Friday the market was generally in- 
active. Reports received on Aug. 10 in- 
dicate that this condition has held over 
into the current week. 

The condition of the wheat market has 
been a complete bar to anything like nor- 
mal flour business, as the sudden shifts, 
both up and down, have been so start- 
ling and so extreme as to make any 
sound basis for flour values impossible. 
As a result, quotations have shown a 
wide spread, some mills quoting, particu- 
larly for forward delivery, at prices far 
below those made by competitors on the 
same type of product. While there has 
heen a certain amount of speculative buy- 
ing, and the usual volume of business to 
meet pressing necessities, it is clear that 
the heavy purchases which will soon be 
required by the reduced condition of 
flour stocks will be delayed, if possible, 
until the wheat market settles down. 

Feed prices have continued their steady 
decline, and quotations here, as in the 
case of flour, have shown a wide range. 
Bran is now, on an average, about $2 
per ton lower than a week ago, and $9 
below what it was the first of July. 

The course of prices for se patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 


tative markets, two western and two 
eastern. Hara Soft 

Spring winter winter 
SORT xsaeaute $13.65 $12.50 $12.10 
lal¥ OE ccasaves 13.55 12.80 12.60 
uly SE cascacs 14.50 13.70 13.90 
Jae 10 isccicne 14.50 13.70 13.50 
Te Ger 14.30 13.40 13.35 
Fume 2 icccvee 15.35 14.55 13.85 
Mag 28" wcccces 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Crop year high point. 

The following table gives an apprexi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

| a Mere $10.95 $9.90 $9.65 
Fuly 81 wccesees 11.30 10.85 9.80 
Seas BE vcteeves 11.30 11.05 10.70 
TAY 1T wccccvee 11.40 11.10 10.90 
TWIP 1 cvcevices 11,25 10.85 10.50 
June 19* ...... 11.55 11.15 10.80 
Tune 1 .cccsccee 11.05 10.95 10.70 


*Crop year high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Aug. 7 
was $47.15 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
ind with the following first-of-the-month 
quotations: 


Aug. 1 cseveses ee ee $47.30 
SWEF 2) ecucsvus Cee mee B oee-csese 47.25 
JTUME 1 cccccvcs 69.10 Dec. 1 .ccccvee 43:00 
May 2 sccceves BU.ee Bees B cesecses 42.05 
Apr © cases 64.40 Oat, 2 ccccccce $9.95 
March 1 ...... 47.66 Sept. 1........ 44.25 


The following table shows the per- 
centage of weekly output to full capacity 
reported by three important groups of 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
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the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 
valley: 









Hard Soft 

Week ended— Spring winter winter 
AUB. FT cccscesere 40 44 4 
Fuly BL cecveccece 44 54 27 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average ... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45. 33 
March average .. 35 56 46. 
February average 42 73 48 
January average.. 61 84 65 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 11.) 


San Francisco.—Family patents re- 
duced 40c bbl. 
Boston.—Quiet demand for all grades 


of flour, with prices steady. Millfeed 
quiet and easy. 

New Yorx.—Flour quiet. Buyers 
showing only limited interest. Prices 
show wide range. 

PuinapeLtpu1a.—Flour unsettled and 
values irregular, with buyers lacking 
confidence and holding off. Millfeed 


dull and easy. 

Nasuvitte.—Flour trade in Southeast 
continues to show gradual increase, 
though practically all buyers are proceed- 
ing with caution, and not anticipating 
needs on the usual scale. Prices are un- 
settled, and have considerable range. 
Local farmers are selling little wheat. 


Sr. Lovis.——No improvement in flour 
demand, Market inactive, with buyers 
holding off and scarcely any néw business 
being done. A few small lots of soft- 
winter flour to regular customers are the 
only sales reported. Millfeed market 
quiet. Bran dull and lower; middlings 
about steady. 


Kansas Crry.—Little actual demand 
exists for flour. Buyers appear to be 
growing rather anxious, as stocks are 
further depleted, but fear of another 
sharp break in the wheat market causes 
them to hold back from buying as long 
as possible. Some scattered business re- 
ported by mills, mostly to bakers whose 
requirements were most urgent. Better 
demand for bran, which is up about $1 
ton. Shorts unchanged. 


Cuicaco.—Inquiry for flour from east- 
ern markets seems to be better than in 
this territory, as buyers locally continue 
to be bearish. It is difficult to interest 
trade here, owing to present condition 
of wheat market. Various rumors are 
current as to values on flour to be made 
of new wheat in the Northwest. One or 
two well-known mill brands are quoted 
for delivery any time within next six 
months following harvest at $12.40, jute. 





Co.tumsvus.—Flour-buying has slowed 
up. Buyers feel sure prices will work 
back to the low point of a week ago, and 
will not take hold at present prices. 
Sales limited to an occasional car for 60 
to 90 days’ shipment. Winter-wheat 
millers doing very little, and report de- 
liveries of wheat very light, farmers being 
unwilling to sell at prevailing prices. A 
few sales of soft winter-wheat straight 
flour reported on basis of $10.15, jute, 
track. Millfeed slow. 

Battimore.—Flour selling only in car 
lots where obtainable at late low prices, 
which is occasionally possible. New 


springs for September, October and No- 
vember shipment offered 25c bbl under 
old springs, and 25c over new hard win- 
ters, but trade will not consider them 
above the latter. Fancy new hard win- 
ter short patent offered today at $12.20, 
jute, while near-by soft winter straight 
sold at $10, bulk, the lowest it sold last 
week, when wheat here was 12@15c lower. 
Feed steady and slow. 
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Mitwavker, Wis., Aug. 9—Sharp de- 
clines were made in all markets the past 
week, both mills and shippers offering 
freely. Most mills report good sales 
early, and are fairly well booked ahead. 
September-October feed has been pur- 
chased at liberal discounts under prompt 
delivery. Most of the large buyers and 
jobbers have supplies on hand for later 
shipment. Covering short sales the latter 
days of the week had the effect of ad- 





vancing the market $1@2 ton. Most 
buyers preferred later delivery, and 
prompt stuff was not very active. Mills 


are still asking for bids for August de- 
livery, but the demand from the trade 
remains exceptionally light. All appear 
to have fair stocks on hand, but jobbers 
are looking for an improvement in the 
call for August delivery. 

There is a noticeable improvement in 
the inquiry for heavy feeds,’ but prices 
appear out of line with bran and, mid- 
dlings, so not much business is being 
done. The trade generally is looking for 
a sharp decline in prices, and will keep 
out of the market as long as possible. 

There is a good demand from the East 
for feed for later shipment. ‘The call for 
prompt shipment is rather light, as most 
of the dealers are supplied with high- 
priced feed which they are working off. 
September-October feed sells readily at 
good discounts. Considerable feed is 
now at eastern junction points, and moves 
slowly. The recent heavy rains have 
been of great benefit to pasturage. 
There is a less urgent demand for heavy 
feeds, owing to the excessive high price. 

Northwestern mills were free sellers 
the past week, especially for September- 
October shipment. Country mills have 
been selling freely, and asking for bids 
for August. There has been a_notice- 
able letting up in the western demand, 
and practically all the mills had feed to 
offer. Pasturage has been greatly bene- 
fited by the heavy rains the past week. 
Barley is being fed freely, which comes 
in direct competition with millfeed. Most 
of the jobbers are well stocked, and are 
waiting to see signs of buying from the 
trade before making further purchases. 

Demand from the central states is 
rather quiet. Most of the large buyers 
have made good purchases for later ship- 
ment, and are being well supplied by the 
local mills for feed for prompt shipment. 
There appears to be no scarcity of offer- 
ings. Jobbers report a fair business in 
mixed cars. Liberal sales of barley have 
been made from the West. Oat feed 
is more freely offered, with prices show- 
ing sharp declines for the week. 

Southwestern markets lower. Mills and 
jobbers have considerable feed sold for 
September, but the demand for prompt 
shipment has fallen off sharply. Practi- 
cally all old contracts have been filled, 
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and mills are anxious to make new book- 
ings. Some improvements in the de- 
mand from the South, but jobbers are 
offering freely in the East. Hominy 
feed lower, and oat feed off $1@2 ton. 
Buyers are of the opinion that the ad- 
vance in freight rates the latter part of 
the month will be offset by a reduction 
in price at oy of shipment. 

Rye feed is selling close to wheat 
middlings, on account of the light pro- 
duction. Oil meal holds fairly steady, 
No export business from the West for 
cake, on account of eastern mills under- 
selling. Cake is being offered by eastern 
mills at $58, basis New York, while west- 
ern price is $63. Manufacturers of gluten 
feed are holding prices firm, with good 
sales reported for August. 

H. N. Wuson. 








at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Aug. 9 Aug. 10 
Aug. 7 July 31 1919 1918 
.- 281,730 296,045 330,435 375,915 
1,670 6,425 10,475 ..... 


Minneapolis .. 
St. Paul 








Duluth-Superior 4,885 19,545 15,215 10,800 
Milwaukee ..... 6,000 9,300 10,000 8,500 

Totals .......294,285 330,315 366,125 395,215 
Outside mills*.. 92,260 ...... 138,905 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.386,545 ...... 605,030 ...... 
Bt. DOO .ncecs 29,600 23,100 30,600 41,400 
St. Louist ..... 23,000 32,600 53,300 66,800 
Buffalo ........ 132,200 70,970 96,5600 97,200 
Rochester ..... 3,800 5,100 8,000 4,250 
CIOS Ascccas 23,250 20,000 21,250 25,250 
Kansas City.... 64,000 62,500 75,700 72,600 
Kansas City?...226,845 232,145 303,960 326,590 
GORE ceccress 10,210 6,635 18,695 ..... 
SE 4tbceens 20,000 7,600 33,635 21,980 
Toledof ....... 29,160 21,285 68,650 63,125 


Indianapolis 4 9,360 7,695 
Nashville** -. 63,470 50,545 141,745 142,725 
Portland, Oreg.. 9,265 15,655 
Seattle 5,815 1,260 14,950 
Tacoma 4,500 16,890 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Aug. 9 Aug. 10. 
Aug. 7 July 31 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...... 51 54 61 62 
WE, WOE sctcracses 7 23 4f es 
Duluth-Superior .. 13 53 41 30 
Outside mills* .... 27 31 40 39 
Average spring.. 40 44 61 28 
Milwaukee ....... 25 39 55 70 
i SED 460000068 59 46 61 79 
St. Lowlst .ccccece 30 42 69 75 
SOUS ccc inivese 79 42 59 43 
Rochester ........ 20 27 43 13 
CHICAS .ccrcscces 89 68 76 95 
Kansas City ...... 66 64 93 91 
Kansas Cityft ..... 50 51 71 100 
OMORS ccscccrsece 42 27 77 
TOGO. ceccisvcres 42 16 70 57 
yo, Oe ee 44 27 77 63 
Indianapolis ...... 13 19 41 34 
Nashville** ....... 34 28 74 71 
Portland, Oregon... 19 ee 60 26 
GORGES. ccs cdvveese 1 20 2 15 
BOGUMG sicecicdes 23 18 8 13 
| eee ee ee 37 36 56 55 


Flour output for week ending Aug. 7 at 
all above points shows an increase of 1 per 
cent from week ending July 31. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those, of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, . 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Aug. 10, Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 
ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. New-crop wheat not specified unless so noted. i 
FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring BIAt PAAR 2 sce sccivccavvcvessocesse $13.00 @13.65 $12.85 @13.25 --@..... $12.80@13.45 $14.50@15.00 $13.00@13.50 $13.00@14.25 $14.00@14.75 $13.20@13.65 $13.00@13.65 
Spring standard patent ......ccceeeseeesece 12.00@12.60 12.60@13.00 2. even 12.20@12.65 12.15 @13.50 12.00@12.50 12.00@12.75 12.60@14.00 12.50@13.10 ores Perrey 
CPTI BENE GEO ccc cccccccesnceeccaccsase » 11.25@11.75 10.00 @10.30 snes MPa tiee 10.10@11.00 . 10.50@11.00 eee eee 11.00@11.50 oe vee chee’ seas o 060 COD bodes 
Hard winter short patent ............eeee05 12.20@12.40 6.46. @.use+ = 12.00@12.40 = 12.25@12.80 —.....@..... $12.20@13.00 12.00@13.00 12.25@13.00 12.10@13.20 12.00@12.65 
Hard WIRtel GtERIBRE oi 0 occ ccecessscctecs 20@11.75 9 .....@..... = -11.25@11.50 = 11.50@12.00 = :11.75@12.75 $11.50@12.0 11.75@12.50 9 .....@.e.. © 11.60@11.90 60. @e nee 
ETarG WISteE TURE GAP oe seks ciciseweaives 9.25@ 9.50 . ae 9.75 @10.50 eo te er Serr Never ferermmmrere, Sree ter. fads! 
Soft winter short patent ..........-.eese008 1.50@12.25 a Pere ooo @ 0. 12.50@12.80 6 seae@acene 11.50@12.00 12.00 @13.00 11.75 @12.75 006.0 OP &e0s0 12.00@13.00 
DOGS. WHORE DOUENS visc ccc eves civcccsceones 0.50@11.00 were. tere: oo Quine 11.25@11.90 11.00@12.00 *10.00@11.00 *10.50@11.75 11.25@12.00 10.15 @11.10 11.50@12.00 
Gott winter Geet GIRS 6 vcs cccccccctdcvecsces 9.00@ 9.50 ore Me eee 9.50@10.00 A ae oe, ee ere ee 10.00@11.25 eS Per 8.50@ 9.50 
adh Wh, ee ee wes 9.75 @10.00 11.00 @11.10 ; = .@.....  11.00@11.50  10.25@10.75 + PP 10.25 @11.50 7+ @... 06 @ cece 
SRP: Te BN a ha csia-eNb0d sav ceaecennts 9.00@ 9.25 7.75@ 7.85 S Per o@ . 0. . sT se aée's 9.25@ 9.75 -@.. rere. Serre s@es oBecces 
FEED— : 

> sagler Angi, y OME TRA TER IVER TOTEM COR TERE T 45.00 @ 45.50 41.00@42.00 .....@..... ee @ swe. 48.00@49.00  50.00@50.50 eee © @ 48.25 - @46.40 o ade Ds sewe 
ee EID. vr ata's 505 b4.090% 4503 Ke eeser 45.00 @ 45.75 Perr: ie 40.00 @ 41.00 «vee « @42.50 SS arate err, rere roe Tere «eee @48.25 rere, sere o cep e De cccs 
Wee: CE canietcdue hi canned 5 akcss sks b 46.00 @ 46.50 0 coe oR ec cece cece se Qe cee 44.00@45.00 -@. 53.00 @54.00 51.00@51.50 ooee s @ 48.50 Tere, Feith 45.00 @ 46.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 52.50@53.00 eee @51.00 50.00 @51.00 PeTTe!). se -@. 58.00 @59.00 59.00@ 60.00 58.50@61.00 @57.40 60.00 @61.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)............+: 62.50@63.50 - e+» @62.00 56.00@57.00 58.50@60.00 -@. 67.00@68.00 69.00@70.00 61.00@62.00 .....@65.40 .....@...ss 
TOG OOS svcxusseicces quuakecuctsienvcass ne kL ee a Seer, eee -@. 75.00@76.00 75.00@76.00 = .....@76.00 64... @76.40 66.6. @e eee 
Family patent Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent (98’s) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 

ee ee $.....@ER75 (49's) $11.25 @12.50 $11.25 @12.00 $12.85 @13.50 $13.50 @13.90 $13.25 @13.60 

San Francisco ...... cence @eccee (98's) 12.75 @13.00 ere, Serre $11.50 @13.00 13.560 @14.00 12.70@13.00 


*Includes near-by straights. 


+Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 


w 


inter wheat flour and feed. 


tNew-crop flour specified. 
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NORTHWEST BOXCAR NEEDS OUTLINED 





Minnesota Railway and Warehouse Commissioner Tells Interstate Commerce 
Body 500,000 Cars Are Necessary at Once to Move Crops 
— Use of Lake Routes Urged 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 10.—The 
Northwest needs 500,000 boxcars at once 
to-move this year’s grain crop, O. P. B. 
Jacobson, chairman of the Minnesota 
Railway and Warehouse Commission, 
told the Interstate Commerce Commission 
yesterday at a hearing on the car short- 
age in the winter-wheat belt. Mr. Jacob- 
son and other witnesses before the Com- 
mission urged that the Commission invoke 
priority service orders to expedite the 
movement .of boxcars into the wheat 
states. Unless emergency action is taken, 

said, many grain-producers in the 
Northwest will face bankruptcy. 

Spokesmen for railroad commissions 
and shippers from the states of Minne- 
sota, Montana and the Dakotas testified 
that, with winter-wheat prospects indi- 
cating a crop equal to that of 1918, fail- 
ure to move it would not only seriously 
affect the producer, but would strike at 
the food supply of the country at large. 

J. J. Murphy, state railway commis- 
sioner for South Dakota, said that the 
railroads of the Northwest had only 
about 86 per cent of their own boxcars 
on their lines, and that about 20 per cent 
of these were unsuitable for grain trans- 
portation. As a remedy he proposed that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
der railroads holding more boxcars than 
they own to release surplus rolling stock 
at once for distribution in the wheat belt. 

Witnesses emphasized the fact that 
wheat-growers in some sections of the 
Northwest, notably eastern Montana, 
northern and western North Dakota, and 
a few counties in South Dakota, have 
their first good crop this season for five 
years. Many of them have been carried 
by country banks, and unless means are 
devised to get the crop from this section 
to market this year it will seriously em- 
barrass a good many small banks and 
practically wipe out growth in these lo- 
calities. 

Governor W. L. Harding, of Iowa, 
urged greater utilization of the lakes as 
a means of relieving the burden now im- 
posed on middle western railroads 
through the heavy grain movement. He 
proposed that the Commission so readjust 
the all-rail and rail-water rates between 
Chicago, Buffalo and New York that the 
lake boats will again find it profitable to 
carry grain, and thus relieve the rail 
transportation strain at the most critical 
point. 

“Previous to 1916,” said Governor 
Harding, “the lakes formed a most im- 
portant link in the east and west freight 
traffic. At that time the railroads owned 
many boat lines, and used them exten- 
sively. Following the enactment of the 
so-called La Follette bill, prohibiting 
railroads from owning boat lines, this 
traffic declined rapidly. The reason for 
this decline becomes readily apparent 
by an examination of the freight-rate 
schedules. On wheat, for instance, the 
rate from Chicago to New York is 13.8c 
per bu, but the rate from Buffalo, the 
transfer point from water to rail, on to 
New York, is 10c per bu. The longer 
part of the haul is rated at only 3.8c, 
while the shorter distance must pay 10c. 
Since boats must receive at least 5c per 
bu for hauling wheat from Chicago to 
Buffalo, the combined water-rail rate 
makes a greater total than the all-rail 
route.” 

This rate arrangement, it was charged, 
had largely driven grain-carrying boats 
out of the lake business. There were 
enough bottoms available for immediate 
use on the lakes, it was stated, to handle 
the equivalent of 75,000 carloads of grain 
at a single trip. The available boxcars 
could be shuttled back and forth between 
the wheat-shipping points in the North- 
west and the upper lake ports, it was 
suggested, and between Buffalo and the 
seaboard. This would greatly relieve the 
present burden on the railroads. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion strongly indorsed Governor Har- 
~~ suggestion through its president, 
J. R. Howard, who said that the farmer 
was looking to the Commission to move 
his crops to market this year. If the 


crops were not moved, Mr. Howard said, 


it not only meant serious losses all along 
the line of the grain industries but it 
might develop a real menace to next 
year’s food production. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





REDUCED GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Car Relief Promised to Southwest Fails to 
Materialize, as Shown by Decreased 
Receipts of Wheat in Kansas City 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 7.—That the 
car relief promised the Southwest by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
car service commission of the American 
Railway Association has so far failed to 
materialize is forcefully revealed in the 
fact that the July receipts. of wheat in 
Kansas City were less than half the total 
for the same month in the two preceding 
years, and compared with the 10-year 
July average showed a deficiency of 1,687 
cars, 

Receipts of the three leading grains at 
Kansas City for July, with comparisons, 
are shown in the following table, in cars: 








Wheat Corn Oats 

BORO. cc cseveseios 6,015 635 320 
BOER ces csedeseve 10,523 636 423 
BUEOs 60 veceCeedec 10,767 1,103 374 
BOR océcsecssoece 2,850 473 457 
BOEGs ces eccdoseus 6,378 933 184 
BELG s cecndecesscs 2,715 625 294 
BORG cc ccrecsencse 8,339 660 296 
BOARS. ccccvcecece 7,711 843 203 
6,325 887 188 

5,503 1,530 475 

BORG. crcccese ee 6,187 1,023 246 
10-year average.. 6,702 871 314 
Southwestern railroad officials have 


laid much stress on the fact that the 
proportion of cars actually on the roads 
in this territory is far below the number 
they actually own. That some idea may 
be had of the extent to which cars have 
been removed from this territory in the 
past and never returned, the following 
figures are given by the railroads, show- 
ing the percentage of cars on their lines 
this year and last in comparison to the 


number of cars they own: 
--Pet. July 155 


Road— 1920 1919 
Missouri Pacific ........... 104.6 129.0 
Great Western ..........% 93.9 84.2 
BOUCMGPM cc ceccrserccccceve 134.9 151.6 
) SS A BR Aeeeeeerec cere 94.9 156.3 
PRIBCO ccccccicccsscccsccese 89.4 144.7 
Burlington ...ccccccscccece 94.0 113.6 
RROGH TslaNG ...ccccsccccves 97.5 90.5 
Unjon Pacific .....csesscece 66.3 92.0 
Banta FO .crcvccicscssccses 91.7 131.0 


To accentuate ‘this situation still fur- 
ther, on July 22 the Santa Fe had 24,153 
of its large, steel underframe boxcars on 
other lines, while it had 14,396 boxcars 


of other roads, in all conditions of repair 
and of all sizes, on its own line. 
R. E. Srerurne. 





French Bread Control to End 


Lonpvon, Ena., July 21—The French 
cabinet has unanimously decided to with- 
draw the control on bread from Sept. 30. 
This does not mean that the control of 
the imports of wheat and flour is to be 
withdrawn, but bakers will be free to 
make bread in any manner they wish and 
to sell it on a basis of competition, as is 
being done in the United Kingdom at 
the present time. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Measures Against Corn Borer 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 7.—Addi- 
tional restrictions upon the importation 
of products likely to carry the European 
corn borer have been promulgated by the 
Federal Horticultural Board. The new 
regulations make it necessary for foreign 
exporters to select their broom corn of- 
fered for shipment to the United States 
from stock “visibly and patently” free of 
infested material. In addition, imported 
broom corn will be disinfected at the port 
of entry according to the provisions of 
the original regulations issued last Feb- 
ruary. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





British Flour-Buying Terms 


The Millers’ National Federation has 
received the following cable from Rob- 
ert Henderson, honorary secretary of the 
National Association of Flour Importers, 
London, England: 

“Please inform your members Wheat 
Commission, London, will be prepared to 
consider flour offers on and after morn- 
ing of Aug. 4. Millers should get in 
touch with their recognized flour repre- 
sentatives. For time being Wheat Com- 
mission appears interested only in soft- 
winter straights, spring clears, hard- 
winter clears, September seaboard or 
through bill of lading equivalent. We 
are informed that guaranteed seaboard 
shipments at all times will be given 
preference. Please also inform your 
members following are the terms: Prices 
sterling, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, port named. 
All contracts to be made as between the 
millers or shippers and the Royal Com- 
mission. Unless otherwise stated, terms 
and conditions of the London Flour As- 
sociation c.i.f. contract No. 1 shall ap- 
ply to United States and Canadian flour. 
Millers to provide all risk insurance for 
2 per cent over the net amount of in- 
voice. Freight only payable at destina- 
tion upon arrival of goods. Ocean bills 
of lading 7 days’ sight draft and through 
bills of lading 60 days’ sight draft. 
Drafts to be domiciled in London, and 
drawn upon the flour importers.” 





wheat crop to 795,000,000 bus. 


Winter wheat— 
Condition ........ 
BHM cacovecvescs 

Spring wheat— 
Condition ........ 
ei) Beerrrrr ee 

All wheat— 

WHORE cov esccvvcese es 


Dec.1 Aprill 
85.2 75.6 
483,617 


estimate of 1,322,065,000 bus July 1. 


000; hay (tame), 88,600,000 tons. 





WHEAT CROP OF 795,000,000 BUSHELS 


The government crop report for August, just issued, shows a gain for 
winter wheat over July 1 amounting to 15,000,000 bus, and a decline for 
spring wheat of 29,000,000, the net loss of 14,000,000 bus bringing the total 


The progress of the government estimates of this year’s wheat crop has 
been as follows (000’s omitted in yields) : 


The estimated corn crop shows a marked increase amounting to 224,- 
000,000 bus, the Aug. 1 estimate being 3,003,000,000, which makes it the third 
largest on record, larger crops having 
000,000 bus) and in 1912 (3,125,000,000 bus). 
Aug. 1 is given as 86.7, as against 84.6 a month ago. 

The oats crop likewise shows an increase over the July 1 estimate, the 
present figure being 1,402,000,000 bus, with a condition of 87.2, as against an 
This makes the oats crop the fifth 
largest recorded, having been exceeded slightly in 1918, 1917, 1915 and 1912. 

The barley crop is estimated at 196,000,000 bus, with a condition Aug. 1 
of 84.9, a slight gain over the July 1 figure. 
77,900,000 bus, or less by about 4,000,000 bus than the July 1 estimate. 

The following are the Aug. 1 estimates of other crops: 
14,800,000 bus; flax, 14,300,000; white potatoes, 402,000,000; rice, 52,000,- 


The quantity of oats remaining on farms Aug. 1 is estimated at 56,- 
420,000 bus, as against 93,045,000 a year ago. 

Detailed tables showing the relationship between the estimated 1920 
crops and those of previous years, and the distribution of the crops by 
states, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


May 1 June il July 1 Aug. 1 

79.1 78.2 79.7 79.7 
484,647 504,000 518,000 533,000 
eetee 89.1 88.0 73.4 
eoeeee 277,000 291,000 262,000 
eccces 781,000 809,000 795,000 


been harvested only in 1917 (3,065,- 
The condition of corn on 


The rye crop now stands at 


buckwheat, 
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BRITISH FLOUR-BUYING 


Half Million Bags Offered, but Only a Few 
Small Lots of Clears Purchased by 
Royal Commission 
Aug. 10.—(Special 
considerably —_ over 


Lonpon, Enza., 
Cable)—Although 


500,000 bags of flour have been offered * 


to the Royal Commission since Aug. 4, 
only a few small lots of clears have been 
purchased around 95s. Most of the offer- 
ings were for seaboard shipment. The 
commission apparently is not anxious to 
buy, having large stocks on hand, and at 
present is only interested in strong flours. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





NORTHWEST GRAIN DEALERS 


Jared Watkins, of Great Falls, Mont., Elect- 
ed President of Northwestern Associa- 
tion at Annual Meeting in Bozeman 


Great Fatts, Monr., Aug. 7.—Jared 
Watkins, of Great Falls, was elected 
president of the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Association, at its annual meet- 
ing this week at Karsts Springs, Boze- 
man. G, F. Beckwith, of St. Ignatius, 
was made vice-president, and H. N 
Stockett was re-elected secretary-treasur 
er. W. T. Greely, of this city, was th« 
retiring president. Mr. Watkins was 
promoted from the vice-presidency. 

The meeting drew a large and repre 
sentative attendance, but it was the uni- 
versal sentiment that the. date was 
placed too far into August. New wheat 
was beginning to arrive in some sections 
of the state, and elsewhere dealers found 
it necessary to prepare for impending 
arrivals, so that the attendance was ma- 
terially curtailed. It was stated on be- 
half of the committee that fixed the date 
that the harvest season this year was 
reached earlier than had been anticipated. 

Problems of handling grain this year 
were discussed. President Watkins will 
name a committee to report as quickly 
as possible on policies considered most 
suited to Montana conditions. 

There was an excellent programme of 
addresses, though there were two or thre« 
disappointments in the non-arrival ot 
promised speakers. Chief among the lat- 
ter was P. E. Goodrich, of Winchester, 
Ind., president of the national associa 
tion. 

Reports of the officers showed the as- 
sociation to be in a healthy condition, 
and President Greely, in opening the ses- 
sion, declared the future for the associa 
tion never was brighter or the outlook 
for the grain business in Montana mor 
encouraging. 

From Great Falls, practically every 
grain concern sent representatives. Thi 
following is the official roster of attend 
ance from this city: J. H. Reid, assistan‘ 
manager Royal Milling Co; W. G. Kirk 
patrick, superintendent Rocky Mountai: 
Elevator Co; August Schwachheim, sec 
retary-treasurer Cascade (Mont.) Millin; 
&- Elevator Co; Jared Watkins, manage 
State Elevator Co; W. A. Day, J. E 
Patten, W. T. Greely, H. W. Stockett 
Dan R. Fisher, A. R. Barkemeyer an 
W. E. Gage. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Strike Clause Held Unconstitutional 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 7.—A _ sever 
blow was dealt the Kansas _ industria 
court law this week when Judge W. H 
McCamish, of the third division of th« 
Wyandotte County district court, held. 
in an opinion, that that section of the 
law which makes it unlawful to strike. 
or conspire to strike, was unconstitu 
tional. R. J. Hopkins, attorney genera! 
for the state, has given notice of an ap 
peal to the supreme court, where indus 
trial court appeals have precedence. The 
attorney general stated that he expected 
to obtain a decision in time to remedy 
the act at the next session of the state 
legislature, in case it is found defective 


R. E. Srertrne. 





La Epoca, of Madrid, states that the 
largest German enterprise outside Ger- 
many, the German Trans-Atlantic Elec- 
tric Co., has become Spanish through the 
acquisition of its outstanding claims bv 
representatives of the banks of Madrid, 
Barcelona, and Bilbao. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FARMERS’ PRICE-FIXING MONOPOLY 





Proposal Outlined at Recent Meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in Chicago Will Be Discussed at Semiannual Conference 
of the National Board of Farm Organizations 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 7.—The or- 
vanization of a national agrarian union 
vhich frankly aspires to establish a 
‘price-fixing monopoly” in the wheat 
;arket will be discussed at. the semi- 
nnual conference of the National Board 
1f Farm Organizations, to be held in 
Columbus, Ohio, on Sept. 1. At the same 
ime the farm organizations will send 
\clegations to both the presidential can- 
idates in an endeavor to secure assur- 
nees favorable to agriculture. One of 
he results of this latter phase of the 
conference may be an attempt to line up 
he organized farmers with one or the 
ther of the parties in the fall elections. 

The proposed farmer control of the 
wheat’ market through a national mar- 
eting organization was outlined at the 
ecent Chicago meeting of the American 
arm Bureau Federation. Details of the 
lan, which include a suggested “rap- 
rochement with Mr. Gompers,” presi- 
dent of*the American Federation of 
Labor, and “the adoption of some of that 
labor leader’s policies,” are set forth in 
he following bulletin issued here this 
week by Charles A. Lyman, secretary of 
the National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions, to members of that organization: 

“For the information of the members 
if the National Board of Farm Organi- 
zations, I desire to call attention to plans 
launched at a meeting called by the 
\merican Farm Bureau Federation at 
Chicago, July 23-24, which are likely to 
have a most important bearing on the 
sphere of agricultural co-operation in 
this country. 


“Briefly stated, the American Farm — 


Bureau Federation, through various of 
ts state or national officials, and more 
varticularly through an able young Cali- 
fornia lawyer, who is said to be attorney 
for the Federation, has taken steps lead- 
ng to the formation by the summer of 
1922 of a national wheat-growers’ mar- 
keting company that through sheer mo- 
mentum will be able to set and make 
effective the price of wheat in this coun- 
try. It is a frank and open attempt to 
form a price-fixing monopoly. Thus has 
there been injected into the co-operative 
movement a question so controversial and 
fraught with so many possibilities for 
good or evil that we should at once face 
the issue and decide, if we can, on the 
principles involved. Some of the essen- 
tial features of the plan important for 
this discussion are: 

“I, A national marketing company or- 
ganized on a non-stock, non-profit basis, 
so as not to conflict with the provisions 
of section 6 of the Clayton amendment 
of the Sherman anti-trust act. This will 
be formed after the nine principal wheat- 
growing states have each been organized 
with at least 51% of the growers signed 
up under a five-year contract to deliver 
all their wheat. 

“2. In case of overproduction in any 
year, it will be necessary to store the sur- 
plus, and perhaps cut the acreage the 
following year, ° 

“3. The interests of the public are to 
be protected by including on the board 
of directors, with full voting powers, 
representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 

“It is urged by those in favor of the 
plan that the public will not object when 
they know that all the farmers want is 
only a square deal and a stable market. 
As Sapiro says with much truth, ‘the 
interests of the public are much safer 
with 4,000,000 growers than with 15 mil- 
lionaire speculators.’ 

“Monopolistie control by the farmers 
themselves! And if we may judge from 
the sentiments expressed by the Farm 
Bureau meeting, many farmers desire it. 
They have been driven too long; they are 
tired of having the other fellow fix all 
the prices, and now they will do some 
price-fixing themselves. You and I have 
great sympathy for this feeling. There 
is something terribly wrong with the pres- 
ent system of distribution. That is why 
we have been patiently building for many 
years in laying the ‘foundations and 
gradually © perfecting co-operative ar- 


‘facturers’ Association. 


rangements of many sorts that have been 
of very great value to both producers 
and consumers. In doing this work we 
have been tremendously hindered, not 
only by the individualism and apathy of 
farmers themselves but by the hostility 
of the powerful middlemen and ‘gom- 
been’ classes, and in addition to all this 
we have not had an enlightened public 
sentiment of the consumers behind us. 
The milk producers understand this bet- 
ter than most others. 

“Assuming, therefore, for purposes of 
discussion, that the accredited self-help 
organizations of the country, through the 
National Board of Farm Organizations 
and otherwise, come to the conclusion 


that it is right for farmers to form’ 


themselves into large, monopolistic price- 
fixing combinations,—and this to my mind 
is doubtful judging from the position 
taken by the board’s spokesman, J. D. 
Miller, who represented us in the Capper- 
Hersman hearings,—and assuming also 
that the wheat-growers will be willing to 
form their five-year pooling arrangement, 
that the business can be_ properly 
financed, etc., let us determine the proba- 
ble attitude that the consumers of the 
country will take. Can we make them 
believe that a price-fixing monopoly of 
wheat by farmers is desirable? That is 
the fly in the ointment. 

“If the consumers do not agree to this, 
where shall we be at? Farmers are in the 
minority in this country. They will soon 
be outvoted two to one. With what ease 
can the urban voter be aroused! Skillful 
city politicians will inflame their constitu- 
ents. They did this in the last session of 
Congress, and they had nothing but 
vague surmises on which to base their 
opposition to the farmers. Will the 
farmers’ representatives in Congress stand 
firm—how many tried and true represen- 
tatives have farmers in Congress, any- 
how? Will those who are in Congress 
who clearly see the agricultural need give 
blow for blow in the wordy battles that 
will ensue over this price-fixing question? 
If they will not do so, where is immunity 
for the growers? 

“Ts it not entirely possible, and rather 
likely, that Congress, with a sweeping 
gesture, will wipe off the statute-books 
any immunity, real or fancied, that co- 
operative associations now have? Sena- 
tor Edge wants to do this,—he said so at 
the last meeting of the National Manu- 
See what the 
Kansas legislature did last winter when, 
inside a few days, it passed a drastic 
compulsory arbitration law. Read the in- 
flammatory remarks of certain congress- 
men who bitterly fought the Volstead bill 
passed by the House in the closing days 
of the last session, and you will share 
with me the apprehension that, to secure 
the final passage of the Capper-Volstead 
bill this coming winter, the farm organi- 
zations will have to make a most heroic 
effort. An argument used effectively 
against this bill, which is so necessary to 
the organized milk-producers and other 
co-operatives, was that farmers wanted 
to form price-fixing monopolies. We 
truthfully denied this at that time, but 
next winter there may be a different 
story. 

“So now is the time for the accredited 
leaders of the farmers’ self-help organiza- 
tions to say what their attitude will be 
toward the Farm Bureau plan. The 
Farmer Unions, the Equity societies and 
the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ associations 
are the ones most affected by this matter. 
Between them they own and control 
practically all of the farmers’ grain 
elevators of the country. Many other 
farm organizations not having to do 
directly with the marketing of wheat 
have a deep interest also, for there are 
principles involved that affect their own 
marketing programmes. 

“If we believe the plan is sound and 
want it to succeed, it seems obvious to 
me that there are certain things to do, 
and without delay. In the first place, 
will it not be necessary to come to an 
understanding with the consumer and 
with one of the consumers’ chief spokes- 
men—the American Federation of Labor? 


Now, to do this, will it not be necessary 
for some of the farm leaders and those 
they represent to revise iheir position 
toward organized labor? I do not see how 
the farmers can hope to form a price- 
fixing monopoly on a food staple, and, if 
there is overproduction, curtail their 
wheat acreage through collective action, 
and at the same time deny labor the 
right to strike to better its wage and 
working conditions. And yet the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, through 
its representative, is on record in favor of 
drastic anti-strike bills introduced at the 
end of the last session of Congress by 
Senators Poindexter and Edge. I ap- 
peared in opposition to those bills for 
reasons very conclusive to me, and I 
thought then, as I think now (though I 
did not mention the matter at the hear- 
ing) that it was illogical for farm organi- 
zations to support those bills that would 
take away from labor the only effective 
weapon it has to protect itself and better 
its condition, when as a matter of fact I 
knew that various farmers’ co-operative 
marketing associations had had to em- 
ploy strike methods in one form or an- 
other, and that it was the fear that the 
farmers would strike that had put the 
fear of the Lord in the hearts of the 
stiff-necked distributors, and made them 
give some measure of justice. 

“And so, as I see the matter, those 
who are the chief supporters of the 
wheat-marketing company, and many 
others as well, will necessarily need to 
effect a rapprochement with Mr. Gomp- 
ers, and I believe be willing to adopt 
some of that labor leader’s policies, i. e., 
electing this fall and at succeeding elec- 
tions congressmen of the right agricul- 
tural viewpoint. If these matters are not 
attended to, I cannot see that there is 
any chance to organize the company and 
have it stand the onslaught that I be- 
lieve is inevitable. 

“When the National Board of Farm 
Organizations meets at Columbus, Ohio, 
on Sept. 1-3, after we have disposed of 
the regular programme, let us take up 
this price-fixing matter, and, I hope, 
wisely decide what our position shall be. 
One thing should not be forgotten: if this 
huge marketing company is organized and 
fails, the co-operative movement will be 
injured immeasurably. Level and ex- 
perienced heads are needed to decide 
what course is proper to pursue.” 


Joun J. MArRinan. 





Death of Samuel C. Scotten 

Cuicaco, Itt, Aug. 7—Samuel C. 
Scotten, former grain dealer, died at 
Mercy Hospital, Aug. 6. Mr. Scotten 
was for years a partner of the late John 
W. Gates, in the firm of Harris, Gates 
& Co., and also of J. F. Harris & Co. 
His house at 4834 Forrestville Avenue 
contains the fifth largest art collection 
in America, including several paintings 
by Rembrandt. 

Mr. Scotten was born at Burlington, 
Iowa, in 1851. At the age of 10 he be- 
came a grocery clerk, and later a clerk 
in the freight office of the Burlington 
road at Burlington. This was the be- 
ginning of a career that gave him a 
better knowledge of the western country 
than is possessed by a large majority of 
the grain and railroad men. Although he 
was connected with the largest operators 
in the grain and stock trade for years, 
he was never known as a speculator, his 
attention being given to general business 
and financial management. 

Since 1914 Mr. Scotten had been a 
director of the Burlington Railway, and 
a director in the National Bank of the 
Republic. He was largely interested in 
the Pacific American Fisheries, of which 
he was treasurer. He was treasurer of 
the Hawaiian American Pineapple Co. 
and vice-president and treasurer of the 
Mohr Co. 

C. H. CHatren. 





Return of Mr. Stewart 


Guiascow, Scottanp, July 20.—W. F. 
Stewart, milling manager of the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, who vis- 
ited Minneapolis and other centers in the 
United States, as well as in Canada, dur- 
ing the month of June, has returned to 
Scotland. He has no liking for the 
régime of control of the flour mills, and 
his visit to North America should enable 
him to judge as to whether any proposals 
for continued control are warranted. 
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GRAIN-EXPORTING FIRM 


Julius H. Barnes and Former Associates in 
Grain Corporation Form One of Larg- 
est Concerns in World 


Bautrmore, Mp., Aug. 7.—Julius H. 
Barnes and his former colleagues in the 
Grain Corporation have formed a grand 
sweepstakes combination for the exporta- 
tion of grain, and possibly flour, with 
branches at Winnipeg, Duluth, Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, Kansas City, New Or- 
leans and Galveston on this side, and at 
London, Paris and other centers in Eu- 
rope. 

It is apparently the intention of the 
former president and_ second vice- 
presidents of the Grain Corporation to 
take over the business of that concern 
if they can. New York will probably be 
headquarters of the firm, and, like all 
the branch offices, it will carry Mr. 
Barnes’s name, coupled with that of some 
close associate or former second vice- 
president. _ 

The Baltimore branch is to be known 
as the Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., and will 
open for business on Aug. 16, 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





French Harvest Prospects Excellent 

Lonvon, Ena., July 21.—The excellent 
prospects for the French crop have been 
fully realized, and in some sections the 
harvest has already begun. Trouble, how- 
ever, is being experienced with the har- 
vesters. In the first place, they are 
scarce, for there is no longer any extrane- 
ous labor available; in the second place, 
they are asking for a large increase in 
wages. Formerly they were content with 
12 franes a day, with food; now they are 
asking for 23@30 francs a day, without 
food. Indeed, a strike om a big scale is 
threatened, and has already begun in cer- 
tain districts. It is estimated. that the 
French crop this year will be sufficient 
to render France practically self-sup- 
porting, therefore it is to be hoped that 
a speedy settlement may be arrived at 
on the wages question, so that the fine 
prospects may not be ruined. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Condition of the German Crops 

According to Vossische Zeitung, the 
state of the crops in Germany at the 
beginning of June, 1920, is shown by the 
following table (1 indicates very good; 
2, good; 3, average; 4, poor): 


3 3 
4 * 
os o A = a 
o a = = 3 
+2 24 
Date— z he ae & . & he 
he o he he o 2 oe 
$ e gs $ £ Og £ 
§ E § 3s § 5 § 
eS @ BRE‘'& & SE 
June, 1920... 2.6 2.6 2.1 2.0 2.6 2.6 2.5 
May, 1920 .. 2.6 -- 3.3 3.0 ee ee oe 
April, 1920.. 2.8 os Be Bi ee oe oe 
June, 1919 .. 2.6 2.9 2.7 2.9 2.7 32.7 2.9 


*Also with mixture of rye or wheat. 

Winter wheat and spelt are satisfac- 
tory, on the whole. Rye, in consequence 
of late planting and shortage of nitro- 
gen, is in many places thin, so that we | 
an average to poor crop is expected. 
Spring-sown crops are doing well, al- 
though badly hampered by weeds. Early 
potatoes have come up well, while most 
of the later varieties were up by the be- 
ginning of June. Sugar beets are, in 
general, in good leaf, but there are bare 
atches, as the seed was inferior. Clover, 
ucerne, and meadows are yielding al- 
most everywhere an abundant first cut. 





Spring Wheat Estimates 
Government estimates of the spring wheat 
acreage and production, by states, Aug. 1, 
1920, compared with the final estimates for 

1919, 1918 and 1917 (000’s omitted): 


ACRES 
Minn. N. Dak. 8S. Dak. Mont. Wash, 
1920... 3,358 6,915 2,956 1,624 1,608 
1919... 3,950 7,770 3,650 1,641 1,450 
1918... 3,550 7,770 3,200 1,704 1,650 
1917... 2,870 7,000 3,100 1,122 1,360 
CROP (BUS) 


Minn. N. Dak. S. Dak. Mont. Wash. 
1920.. 42,546 77,794 32,380 21,760 21,233 
1919.. 36,785 63,613 29,200 7,718 20,300 
1918.. 74,550 105,672 60,800 21,300 15,676 
1917.. 50,225 66,000 43,400 10,098 18,360 
Total spring wheat acreage, Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota, 1920 (Aug. 1 esti- 
mate), 13,229,000 acres, as against 16,610,000 
in 1919, 14,669,000 in 1918 and 14,026,000 in 
1917. Estimated spring wheat yield for the 
three states, 1920, 152,720,000 bus, as against 
121,498,000 in 1919, 243,624,000 in 1918 and 
165,989,000 in 1917. 
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Rapid Progress'in Harvesting of Wheat in Northwest—Cutting Practically 
Finished in Southern Minnesota and South Dakota, 
and Threshing Already Started 


Rapid progress is being made in the 
harvesting of wheat in the Northwest. 
The weather is just right for fieldwork. 
There has been no rain to speak of in the 
last week. Cutting is practically finished 
in southern Minnesota and South Dakota, 
and threshing has already started. Cut- 
ting is also well advanced in northern 
Minnesota and North Dakota. 

One threshing report received from 
Aberdeen, S. D., states that a field there 
yielded about 10 bus to the acre of 58-lb 
No. 1 dark northern wheat. 

Reports received from mills indicate 
that the quality of the new wheat is very 
spotted and the yield uneven. In Min- 
nesota, the quality ranges from excellent 
to No. 5, and the yield from 6 to 20 bus 
per acre. In South Dakota, quality av- 
erages No. 2 and No. 3, and yield 5 to 
12 bus. In North Dakota the outlook is 
better. There is more good quality 
wheat, and reports indicate an average 
yield of 12 to 15 bus per acre. 





Van Dusen Harrington Survey 

The harvesting of barley, oats and 
wheat is almost completed in many sec- 
tions of southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota, says the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co.’s our crop report, and will soon 
be general in the northern districts. The 
weather during the past week has been 
quite warm and too dry for the best re- 
sults in late wheat, which is now filling. 
There have been a few local rains, but 
more moisture is needed. Corn in some 
districts would also benefit by rain. 

“No doubt,’ reads the report, “ef- 
fects of the dry, hot weather will show 
up later when the returns are reported. 
This is especially true in North Dakota, 


northern Minnesota and northern and 
eastern Montana. 
“The spring-wheat crop will vary 


greatly, both in weight and quality. Rust 
and heat have affected the late wheat to 
a considerable extent. 

“There is a large acreage of durum 
wheat. This has withstood the hardships 
without much damage, and indications 
are for fine yields of good quality. ° 

“There is no scarcity of farm labor, 
except in a few places. The wages de- 
manded, as a rule, are extremely high. 
In many places farmers are paying $7 
@8 per day, with board. 

“The early returns on oats in the 
southern territory are very good. Bar- 
ley is not quite as favorable, but where 
there has been sufficient moisture both 
of these crops are heavy. There are 
spots in northwestern North Dakota and 
eastern Montana that will not have 
enough oats for their local needs, and 
this will necessitate buying from other 
territory. 

“We have received a few reports this 
week of damage to flax. These came 
from the dry districts in northern Min- 
nesota, western North Dakota and north- 
ern and eastern Montana. The flax crop 
in South Dakota is generally excellent. 
In eastern North Dakota it is the best in 
years. With favorable weather most of 
the flax will be out of danger from frosts 
by the middle of August. 

“The tone of our reports this week in- 
dicates that small grains have lost to 
some degree their condition of a week 
ago. This applies principally to the late 
grains. The whole territory is so very 
spotted that it is impossible to make any 
estimates of the yields, but many of the 
very optimistic reports are from those 
who have visited principally the good dis- 
tricts. Prospects are for an average 
spring-wheat crop, better than average 
durum crop, and excellent totals of bar- 
ley, oats and corn.” 


Flax Crop a Failure in Montana 

Great Farts, Mont., Aug. 7.—Not- 
withstanding that the largest acreage of 
flax ever seeded in Montana was put out 
last spring, not to exceed 20 per cent of 
the acreage seeded will be fit to cut. 
Many fields were taken by the weeds, and 
in others the flax failed to develop after 
it came up. The flax crop in Montana 


ean fittingly be described as a sorry fail- 
ure. 
Unless there is more rain within the 





next 10 days, plowing for fall wheat will 
be seriously handicapped, as the ground 
is now getting quite dry. Farmers have 
been preparing for a large acreage of 
winter wheat, and even though the plow- 
ing is interrupted by dry weather, there 
is already enough land broken to insure 
that a sizable crop will be seeded. 
Joun A. Curry. 


Weather Favorable in Southwest 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Reports from state crop bu- 
reaus indicate generally favorable agri- 
cultural conditions over the Southwest. 
Rain is not generally needed, although a 
few isolated districts report that further 
rains will be required shortly to put the 
soil in more favorable condition for plow- 
ing. 

According to the monthly summary of 
the Kansas state weather bureau, weather 
in the state last month was the coolest, 
wettest, and best for crops of any July 
for five years, with more rain than has 
fallen in any other month since June of 
last year. 

The rainfall for the eastern division of 
the state was 4.06 in; the western divi- 
sion, 2.62; the middle division, 3.07; and 
for the entire state 3.33 in. Probably 
the most favored part of the state was 
the Kaw valley and the northeastern 
counties, which generally had totals rang- 
ing from five to nine inches. There were 
a few places in the state which experi- 
enced a severe drouth the latter part of 
the month, especially Reno and the south- 
ern part of Rice County, the extreme 
southeastern counties and some in the 
southwest portion. 

Corn made a phenomenal growth in the 
Kaw valley and other important corn- 
producing sections in the northeastern 
part of the state, but suffered from Jack 
of moisture in that part of the state lying 
south and west of Hutchinson. At the 
close of the month, half of it was in 
roasting ears in the eastern half and the 
crop was rapidly approaching that stage 


elsewhere. 
R. E. Srerurna. 


Winter Wheat Threshing in Indiana 


Inpranapvouis, Inp., Aug. 7—Thresh- 
ing of winter wheat is proceeding rapidly 
all over Indiana. Weather conditions 
have been almost ideal for the work dur- 
ing the greater part of the last 10 days, 
temperatures being unusually low for 
this time of the year. Yields, it is an- 
nounced by George C. Bryant, crop agent 
for the United States Department of 
Agriculture, with headquarters in Indian- 
apolis, have ranged from 4 to 40 bus per 
acre, with the latter, however, very rare. 
Actual yields have only confirmed predic- 
tions that the crop probably would not 
average more than 50 per cent of normal. 

A spotted condition exists in spring 
wheat, the outlook being very poor. Oats- 
cutting is practically completed, and 
some have been threshed in the southern 
part of the state. Yields have varied 
greatly, but the crop as a whole, it is 
generally predicted, will turn out satis- 
factorily. Some of the northern counties 
report unusually good prospects. The 
condition of barley is about the same as 
oats, the yield in the northern part of 
Indiana being expected to be at least 
normal, with an output above that in 
some sections. 

Rye, like wheat, is being threshed, and 
is making some very heavy yields in many 
northern counties. However, in the south- 
ern and central parts of the state the 
crop is not doing so well. Mr. Bryant 
believes, though, that it may be better 
than normal for Indiana as a whole. 

Cultivation of corn is practically com- 
pleted, and the outlook generally is ex- 
cellent. . Rains have been frequent 
enough to provide moisture enough to 
permit the fullest growth possible. With 
favorable conditions the next month, and 
no early frosts, farmers expect an un- 
usually good yield. Insects have caused 
some loss, however, especially in the cen- 
trdl part of the state. 

As to conditions in the northern part 


of Indiana, Charles B. Riley, of Indian- 
apolis, secretary of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association and the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, who has just re- 
turned from a trip through the region, 
says: 

“A very large acreage was planted to 
corn last spring, and much of the crop, 
although planted late, was sown in soil 
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well prepared, and the crop has had the 
advantage of good cultivation. Most of 
the territory has had good rains recent- 
ly, and part of the corn has had sufficient 
moisture to insure its safety. Present 
conditions indicate a large crop.” 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


(Continued on page 693.) 








BRITISH BREAD SUBSIDY NEARING END 


Chancellor of Exchequer, in Statement Before House of Commons, Fore- 
shadows Lifting of Subsidy Early Next Year—Considerable 
Reduction Contemplated Soon 


. 

Lonvon, Enc., Aug. 7.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The chancellor of the exchequer, in 
a statement to the House of Commons on 
Thursday, foreshadowed the lifting of 
the bread subsidy early next year. 

In referring to the subsidy, which now 
amounts to £45,000,000, he said consider- 
able reduction was likely to take place 
shortly, and he did not contemplate in- 
cluding this item in his estimates for the 
next financial year. 

C. F. G. Rarkes, 





DEATH OF JOHN STEVENS 


Inventor of the Stevens Roller Mill Passes 
Away in Neenah, Wis., After a 
Year’s Illness 





_ John Stevens, inventor of the Stevens 
roller mill, died on Thursday evening, 
Aug. 5, at his home in Neenah, Wis., 
after a year’s illness from heart trouble. 
He is survived by five children. 

The Northwestern Miller is indebted 
to E. J. Lachmann, secretary of the Wis- 
consin State Millers’ Association, Neenah, 
Wis., for details of the death of Mr. 
Stevens and concerning his interesting 
career. 

Mr. Stevens was born Dec, .4, 1840, in 
Wales, and emigrated with his parents to 
Canada. From there the family went to 
Fremont, Ohio, and later, when he was 
13 years old, to Neenah, Wis., where he 
had lived ever since. 

For many years Mr. Stevens was en- 
gaged in the flour-milling business, in 
which. he made rapid advancement from 
helper and sweeper to owner. At the 
age of 40 years he had acquired a for- 
tune. 

Besides his roller flour mill, Mr. Ste- 
vens was inventor of a self-priming pump, 
an automatic paint brush for marking 
barrel heads, and a patented automatic 
and register scale for millers. 





Japanese Wheat Crops 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 7.—Reports 
to the Department of State from Consul 
General George H. Skidmore, of Yoko- 
hama, state that the Japanese department 
of agriculture and commerce estimates 
this year’s wheat crop at 28,055,450 bus, 
against 29,800,000 last year, 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Japan—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Japan, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Corn 
1919. .cccce 9,921 91,600 ees 
1918. cece 12,243 82,650 3,757 
3917 oc cccce 5,690 88,896 3,791 
1916..cccce BO,047T cece 89,486 4,102 
RODS. ccccce FRGCSR = cover 93,342 3,749 
BORG csvcce Baewee secoce $5,835 3,753 
BOERS cccces BOISE saves 101,477 3,559 
BOR cscecss BOpOEG 8 ceves 90,559 5,802 
BORE. cess FRC 8 ccvnr 86,468 3,550 





NEW CORN PRODUCTS PLANT 


Corn Products Refining Co. Purchases 75- 
Acre Tract in Kansas City, and Will 
Erect $7,000,000 Factory 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 10.—(Special 
Telegram )—The Corn Products Refining 
Co. yesterday purchased a 75-acre tract 
of land in north Kansas City, upon which 
it will erect a $7,000,000 plant for the 
manufacture of sirup and other corn 
products. 

The plant will consist of seven re- 
enforced concrete structures, one of the 
buildings containing about 100,000 square 
feet of floor space. Construction will be- 
gin Sept. 1, and will be completed within 
a year. It is understood that much of 
the machinery has already been turned 


out of the shops, and is now on the road 
to its destination. 

More than 1,000 persons will be em- 
ployed in the plant, where the “Karo” 
brand of sirups will be the chief output 
at first, Various by-products of corn 
will be developed later. About 25,000 
bus of corn will be used daily. 


R. E. Sreruie. 


MILLING IN AUSTRALIA 


All Contracts With Wheat Board Will Ter- 
minate at End of August—High 
Wheat Limits Exports 





ApveLaiwE, So. Aust., Aug. 10.—(Spe- 
cial Cable)—All millers’ contracts for 
gristing for the Wheat Board’s account 
will terminate at the end of August. The 
only milling possible then will be for 
local account or to supply private orders 
for over-sea shipment. Present wheat 
quotations are 25 per cent too high for 
business with Java. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 


MR. GOETZMANN RESIGNS 


Kansas Flour Mills Co. Manager to Leave 
Position at Listman Mills, La Crosse, 
Wis., on Sept. 1 





A. L, Goetzmann has resigned as man- 
ager of the Listman Mills, of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., at Ia Crosse, Wis., ef- 
fective Sept. 1. It is understood that 
his successor, a southwestern man, has 
already been appointed. 





United States Wheat Crop 
Government forecast of the 1920 wheat 
crop, by states, based on condition Aug. 1, 
as compared with the final estimate for the 
1919 crop, and the five-year average for 

1914-18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 











1920 1919 AV. 

i, ae: , Wee 9,850 10,428 8,681 
Pennsylvania ..... 25,581 28,665 24,824 
Maryland ......... 11,307 10,665 11,330 
VENER. cccccccece 11,286 12,508 14,342 
North Carolina ... 7,774 7,225 8,235 
GHD cecccvccscios 27,125 63,480 36,539 
pT eee 27,040 45,792 38,183 
BEOMGND 2c essccene 29,959 57,800 40,345 
Michigan .......++ 13,451 19,286 15,253 
TOWE. ceccccsccsces 9,082 16,530 8,594 
Missouri ........+. 29,350 57,699 35,161 
Nebraska ......... 52,366 54,997 47,24 
TRAMOGS cocccccecece 123,600 150,722 105,371 
Kentucky ........+ 6,274 12,029 10,316 
Tennessee ........ 4,134 7,290 8,035 
BOMRS ccccvcccsece 14,249 31,360 15,608 
GUIOMORRR cscs ccs 39,136 52,640 36,994 
BEORERRE accccccccs 5,710 3,016 12,419 
Colorado .......+. 15,326 11,917 8,090 
WOE veseceeseccce 2,490 1,722 4,319 
BRRMS secconevoses 7,036 6,105 8,378 
Washington ...... 17,660 19,800 20,795 
OPEROR acvcdevorer 15,790 16,010 12,449 
California ........ 9,279 16,335 6,891 
United States ... 533,000 731,636 963,49 

SPRING WHEAT 

1920 1919 AV. 

Minnesota re . 52,39 
North Dakota . 86,912 
South Dakota of 43,610 
REE ee ot 15,004 
Washington ...... 21,233 20,300 17,065 
United States ... 262,000 209,351 258,748 





Wheat on Farms July 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
total amount of wheat in farmers’ hands in 
the United States on July 1, in bushels: 


BORO. cvcccncvccesweseccncsereees 47,756,000 
BOED. .cccccccscccccccnsescecssee 19,261,000 
BORG. ce cccecccevcccescceccccees 8,283,000 
BOAT ccc ccccccccccccescoscccces 15,621,000 
BOIS. wc cccccvscescccccscesececes 73,760,000 
BORG. ccc ccvcceccrvissccvesvecese 28,972,000 
BORG se ve esccccrcctviwseevesveoese 32,236,000 
BORG. vce cc scccecatevesososeces 35,515,000 





Kentucky blue-grass seed is a fine 
crop, of excellent quality. Seed dealers 
estimate production about 450,000 bus in 
chaff. 
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Minneapolis mills did a comparatively 
‘ig business last week, that is, big in 
omparison with that of recent weeks, 
but not with former years at this time. 
\dvancing wheat drove buyers into the 
market, and mills sold anywhere from 
wo to three weeks’ output. As usual on 
in advancing market, buyers endeavored 
to get in on the previous day’s quota- 
ions. In some instances the mills ac- 
cepted these offers, while others held out 
for the full advance. 

Some very low quotations were heard 
of early in the week. It is reported that 
fairly heavy sales of bakers patents were 
made in the East, Monday and Tuesday 
of last week, on the basis of $11.15@ 
11.35 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. The mills that made these 
prices now ask $1.50 more. 

The cash and option markets were 
wwain stronger today, and mills advanced 
quotations 25@50c bbl. Buyers are again 
trying to book at yesterday’s prices. In- 
erest is general. 

The bulk of the business being done is 
for prompt or August shipment. Only 
. comparatively small number of mills 
ire quoting for September-October or 
ew-crop shipment. Where quotations 
ire made, they range 40@75c bbl under 
rompt-shipment prices. 

First clear flour is in good demand, 
and several mills report being largely 
wersold on this grade. Second clear, on 
he other, hand, is dull and weak. Mills 
having some to sell find the market bare 
of buyers, and .they are, consequently, 
running most of their second clear into 
heir feed. 

Some export inquiry is reported, with 
an occasional sale. The British Royal 
Commission has notified millers that it is 
prepared to buy first clear, but the price 
it signifies it is willing to pay is believed 
to be too low to attract many offerings. 

Mills quote the following for prompt 
or August shipment: top family patent 
$12.85@13.25 bbl, standard patent $12.60 

013, bakers patent $12.20@12.50, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks; first clear $10@10.30, 
second clear $7.50@7.75, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. These prices 
are 75@85c bbl over last week’s levels. 
MILLFEED 

A fairly active market was reported 
on bran throughout the week. Presum- 
ibly, buyers want their near-by require- 
ments filled before the advance in freight 
rates takes effect. Prices are, if any- 
thing, a little firmer than they were 
earlier in the week. A few days ago bran 
was quoted by jobbers for prompt ship- 
ment at $38@38.50 ton, Minneapolis. 
Now they ask $39, and some $40. For 
August shipment they quote $37.50@38, 
and for September shipment $36. The 
latter is the general asking price for sea- 
son-shipment, also. 

The impression seems to prevail that 
mills are prepared to make deliveries 
against season-shipment bran right away. 
Should this happen, it will doubtless have 
a very depressing effect upon the market. 

Standard middlings are beginning to 
draw closer to the bran level. The gen- 
eral asking price by jobbers today is 
around $50.50 ton, Minneapolis. Sales 
of season-shipment standard middlings 
are also reported by mills at as low as 
$43 ton, Minneapolis, 

It is understood that mills largely have 
disposed of their holdings of bran and 
other feed at western lake ports. There 
were some fairly heavy accumulations, 
but these were cleaned up last week. 

Mill quotations are nominal. ‘Bran is 


quoted at $41@42 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $51, flour middlings $62, red dog 
$70, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIG WEEE cccccsesaeceves 281,730 51 
EMSt WEEK scccccccucsaces 296,045 54 
WOOP BBO cesccccccesevese 330,435 61 
TWO YVCare ABO .ccsccseces $375,915 62 
Three years ago .......+. 206,440 10) 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 


reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons: 
Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 

19ZO?... cee 46 340,770 92,260 27 

to) ee 46 340,770 138,905 4() 

ROSOT sc ccccs 60 409,410 129,010 31 

tt | See 60 409,410 138,065 33 

*Week ending Aug. 7. tWeek ending 


July 31, 
MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1314 were in operation Aug. 10: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Lincoln 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C, 
E and F mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 7, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
1920 1919 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ... 1,337 1,765 2,171 954 
Duluth ..scccee 439 53 29 307 
WOOGee soccsas 1,776 1,818 2,200 1,261 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Aug. 7, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ... 1,177 756 40 226 
Duluth .cceceee 602 150 7 47 


Totals ....... 1,779 906 47 273 


CROP-YE.AR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 7, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ..107,858 106,380 76,464 105,764 
Duluth .. 21,615 90,325 17,075 34,517 





Totals . 129,473 196,705 95,539 140,281 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Cash wheat was strong and in brisk 


demand last week. On Friday prices 
were 45@50c higher for the week. Buy- 


ing by local mills was the main reason 
for the sharp advance. As usual when 
the larger mills buy, prices advanced 5@ 
10c daily.. Outside and a few eastern 
mills were competing for spring wheat. 
On Saturday and Monday, offerings were 
a little heavier and demand less active, 
forcing prices down about 10c. Today, 
however, mills were in the market again, 
and wheat went- up 5@10c. A sale of 
No. 1 dark was reported today to a large 
interior mill at $2.85 bu, but this was very 
choice wheat. No. 1 dark was quoted 
around $2.70@2.80, and No. 1 northern 
$2.65@2.75. 

Demand for winter wheat was a little 
more active last week, and prices ad- 
vanced 10@15c. Kansas No. 2 hard is 
quoted at $2.50@2.55 bu. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The coarse grain market was stronger, 
and prices are up 2144@9c for the week. 
Lighter receipts and fairly brisk cash 
markets mdde a strong undertone. The 


situation in Europe on a few days was 
the cause of a sharp advance, especially 
in rye. Cash corn was in fair demand 
and strong, due to the strength shown 
by the futures. Offerings were light. 
Closing prices on Aug. 9: No. 3 yellow, 
$1.43@1.45 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.42@1.43. 

Oats were strong, compared with the 
futures, and there was a good demand 
for the light offerings. Feeders and 
shippers were interested in the old oats, 
and elevators took the new oats. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 722@74c bu; No. 4 
white, 65@7lc. 

Rye was strong, and prices are up 9c 
bu for the week. Local mills were good 
buyers, and there was some covering by 
shorts. No. 2 closed at $1.903,@1.91% 
bu. 

Barley offerings were very light, and 
hardly enough to make a market. De- 
mand was fair. Closing range, 87c@ 
$1.08 bu. 


OIL MEAL AT MINNEAPOLIS 


A number of local crushers report a 
very active demand for linseed oil meal. 
Sales last week were the heaviest for 
some time. Most of the business done 
was with jobbers. Latter figure the bot- 
tom has been reached, and that it is a 
good time to anticipate their needs. Sev- 
eral oil mills are sold out for August, 
and only quote for September or later 
shipment. They ask $62 ton, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

Other mills, however, report demand 
for oil meal as only fair. They are 
doing some business, but their sales have 
not been numerous nor large. They quote 
oil meal for prompt shipment at $65 ton, 
Minneapolis. Shipping directions are 
urgent. Buyers apparently are anxious 
to get their orders filled before the ad- 
vance in freight rates becomes effective. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

I.ondon exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.62; 
three-day, $3.61, ; 60-day, $3.58! 
Three-day guilders are quoted at 33. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLS 


A general meeting of the membership 
of the Southern Minnesota Mills is being 
held today in the Dykeman Hotel, Min- 
neapolis. The out-of-town millers at- 
tending the meeting are: G. M. Palmer, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato; H. L. 
Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm; W. S. Weiss, La Grange Mills, Red 
Wing; H. C. Stebbins, Red Wing Milling 
Co., Red Wing; G. W. kverett and V. 
S. Pickett, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca; G. L. Van Lamm and W. B. 
Webb, Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wa- 
basha; R. A. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City; W. H. O’Keefe and A. 
C. Bredesen, New Prague Flouring Mill 
Co., New Prague; EF. O. Wright, Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis; Frank- 
lin Edwards, Marshall Milling Co., Mar- 
shall; H. C. Garvin, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona; J. A. Rieck, Springfield 
Milling Co., Springfield; A. L. Goetz- 
mann, La Crosse, Wis; H. F. Wilson, 
Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen, S. D. 

C. T. Vandenover, secretary, attended 
the meeting of carriers and shippers in 
Chicago, Monday, at which the proposed 
advance in freight rates was discussed. 
Mr. Vandenover is looking after the in- 
terests of the mills in his organization 
to see that they are not discriminated 
against in the rate readjustment. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Cracked corn and ground feed prices 
are $2@3 ton higher than a week ago. 

Mill oats are weak and in light de- 
mand at 52@55c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

Joseph B. Millard has been appointed 
receiver for the Barker Bakeries Co., of 
St. Paul. 


John Butler, Chicago manager of the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is in Minne- 
apolis today. 
Nels G. Nelson, of Stanley, N. D., has 


purchased a membership in the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 

S. L. Layfield, of the Winnipeg office 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co,. was in Min- 
neapolis last week on a motor trip. 

C. M. Williams, eastern representative 
of the Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 
S. D., visited headquarters this week. 

W. G. Brown, of Chicago, general pas- 
senger agent of the Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad, was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week, 

George Wollman, of Minneapolis, flour- 
buyer for the Federal System of Bak- 
eries of America, has returned from the 
Kast. 

Durum millers quote new-crop medium 
semolina at $12.40 bbl, jute, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, or about $2@2.10 under spot 
prices, . 

A number of interior northwestern 
mills are idle while repairs are being 
made preparatory to starting in on the 
new crop. 

H. Berke, the miller at Montrose, S. 
D., is going to Britton, S. D., to put the 
mill there in running order. Mr, Berke 
left Britton about 25 years ago. 

A. L. Makley, of Dayton, Ohio, and 
W. H. Bliss, Albany, N. Y., field men 
for the Big Diamond Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, are visiting the company this week. 

An improved demand is noted for 
screenings. Manufacturers are in the 
market, while feeders are showing a 
tendency to contract now against next 
winter’s requirements. 

Cotton flour sacks are again lower. 
The 98-lb size, printed, are quoted at 
$255.25 per M, less quantity differentials, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. Jute bags, 140-lb size, 
have declined to $174 per M. * 

G. F. Ewe, of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., and James C. Andrews, of 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, millers, 
Minneapolis, are attending the car situa- 
tion hearing in Washington this week. 

Minnesota millers should make note of 
the fact that the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, in an endeavor to relieve 
the car shortage, has imposed a penalty 
of $10 a day, in addition to the regular 
demurrage charge, on open-top coal ears, 

The recently organized Peerless Feed 
Milling Co. at Burlington, Iowa, has pur- 
chased a brick building which it will re- 
model into a feed mill. The company is 
incorporated with $250,000 capital stock. 
\. H. Dempsey is president, and Miller 
Brooks secretary. 

W. C. Barber, of Cedartown, Ga., the 
southeastern representative of the Cen- 
tury Milling Co., Minneapolis, and T. 
A. Joynes, of Springfield, Mass., New 
England representative, visited headquar- 
ters last week. R. D, Armstrong, of Bal- 
timore, Md., is here today. 

Warren Wheeler, of Clinton, Iowa, 
salesman in northern Iowa and _ Illinois 
for the Sheffield-King Milling Co., died 
last week of typhoid fever, following a 
short illness. The funeral services were 
held Sunday at La Crosse, Wis. Mr. 
Wheeler, who was only 25 years old, was 
an ex-service man. 

Charles E, Richards has purchased the 
interest of Scott Logan in the Scott Lo- 
gan Milling Co.’s mill at Sheldon, Iowa. 
Mr. Logan has been in the milling busi- 
ness at Sheldon for about 35 years. Mr. 
Richards has already assumed the man- 
agement of the mill, which has a capacity 
of 200 bbls per day. 

The office employees of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, are holding 
their annual picnic today at Spring Park, 
Lake Minnetonka. The entire force, 
headed by the Pillsbury band, paraded 
from the office to the depot to take the 
one o’clock lake train. A fine programme 
of field and water sports has been ar- 
ranged, 

Jacques Luchsinger, of the firm of 
Jochems & Luchsinger, millers’ agents, 
Amsterdam, Holland, has been in the 
Northwest for the last week forming con- 
nections with exporting mills and renew- 
ing acquaintanceship with old friends. 
Mr. Luchsinger is the son of Mathieu 
Luchsinger, the old-established importer 
of Amsterdam. 

Japanese Railway Programme 

The Japanese government plans_ to 
build 6,400 miles of railroad in the next 
decade. Out of 8,200 miles of railroad 
in Japan, the government owns 6,200. 
Proportioned to each..10,000 inhabitants, 
Japan has 114 miles of road, against 24.7 
in the United States, 8 in France, 5.9 in 
Germany, 5.2 in Austria and England, 
and 3.2 in Italy. 








Fifteen steamers were launched by 
American shipyards for private owners 
during the month of June. 
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KALEIDOSCOPE 


To him who sits in the shade and ob- 
serves passers-by with a benevolently 
neutral mind, there appears at times to 
be hardly enough heads in the Southwest 
to house the many and varied views about 
crops and prices, banks and carriers, and 
what supply will do with demand, or vice 
versa, There are, on the one hand, those 
who with great clarity of vision see in- 
satiable demand for bread, with gran- 
aries empty and echoing to the cry of 
the lean and hungry rats. Others there 
are who claim the gift of prophecy of 
the seventh son of the seventh son and 
call witnesses to testify to the truth of 
their vision that Egypt bursts with corn, 
and the last of the plagues shall be the 
plague of surfeit. 

The bulls maintain that people shall 
come to “eat bread by weight and with 
care, and drink water by measure and 
with astonishment,” and that a single 
ephah of wheat shall go begging for sev- 
en shekels; while the bears, in simple 
faith, make lachrymose prophecy that an 
entire homer of wheat shall have the 
value of one shekel fifteen gerahs, or 
be tradable, even-Stephen, for a bottle 
of home-brewed beer. Between, in the 
land-of-no-man, are the multitudes who 
look for prices to be like the pump han- 
dle which goes up and down, up and 
down, and never touches sky nor ground. 

Yesterday two soothsayers argued their 
faiths. The one, sedate and sonorous, 
one of the major prophets resident within 
the —— itself, viewed with exceeding 
gloom the dearth of cars, and held that, 
because thereof, these vast reserves of 
wheat would linger for years and ex- 
ert a steadily depressing effect upon the 
market. The other, younger but learned 
in the study of the stars and symbols, a 
compounder of love philters and very 
nimble of wit, said, “But, dang it, man, 
sheer inability to get the wheat to where 
it is needed is bound to send prices to 
the roof.” 

“And what about the money?” said the 
elder astrologer. “If there be no money 
with which to move the wheat, it as- 
suredly will be offered for less and less 
as the days go by.” To which the young- 
er, loquitur, “Like time it will; it isn’t 
the coal in the ground that makes the 
price, but how fast it can be mined and 
hauled to where it is needed; you kill 
the money supply and you create a fam- 
ine of bread somewhere, and famine 
means high price. I do not argue, I in- 
struct.” 

So they travelled, not in parallel lines 
of reason or lack of reason, but in an 
argumentative circle, slightly flattened, 
perhaps, at the poles. So just now travels 
all discussion of conditions and factors 
in making price. Yesterday a miller 
from Kansas declared that the wheat was 
moving in tremendous volume, not to 
Kansas City, where it would show in the 
figures, but in vast quantity to the Gulf, 
even to the forcing of an embargo 
against Galveston. Today another mill- 
er said the wheat is not moving and can- 
not move, that the last boxcar he saw 
headed west on the Solomon branch was 
being taken out to house track-workers, 
and the crew of the local had a hat pool 
on how many miles it would go before its 
chassis parted at the waist line. 


“The national debt will be paid and . 


forgotten before they get the wheat in 
from “out there,” declared: the miller. 
By tomorrow, there will be a third and 
a fourth miller on hand, as firm of opin- 
ion and as keen of observation, to say 
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that the car supply is of no moment, and 
the money supply is a dead issue because 
the farmers won’t sell their wheat at less 
than four dollars a bushel. 

One miller says wheat deliveries from 
farms are light because of the state of 
the farmer’s mind; and another tells of 
his bins being glutted, although he is only 
paying one dollar and seventy-five cents a 
bushel, but the farmers like to haul to 
his mill because he supplies free water 
for the horses of those who drive wagons 
and free air for the tires of those who 
use trucks, which adds little to the price, 
because the horses don’t drink much 
during this cool weather and most of the 
trucks have solid tires. But the farmers 
keep on hauling, despite the price just, 
perhaps, to enjoy the courteous treat- 
ment. 

It is much the same way when there is 
talk of milling conditions and the state 
of the flour demand. The other day a 
miller said, quite simply and without a 
touch of vainglory or unmaidenly im- 
modesty, that he had found demand ex- 
cellent, and was sold sixty days’ run 
ahead. “Which means,” said the viper 
who maintained the outward seeming of 
friendship, “that you are the jaybird’s 
sister who sold Tilney at twelve adios, 
jute, New York, and explains why we 
can’t even sell the night run at the mar- 
ket and on business principles.” 

Two other millers, with plants no 
more than, “two whoops and a holler” 
apart, the one grinding and the other 
wishing for something to grind on, did 
as follows in July: the one bought wheat 
and put it in his bins despite his inabil- 
ity to create any use for it by the sale of 
flour; the other sold flour freely, went 
short on the market and later bought the 
wheat in at discretion. Both of them 
made money. The one explained his ac- 
tion on the theory that Chicago Decem- 
ber wheat would react to the harmony 
of the spheres, while the other justified 
his course by his faith that, with eight 
outfits threshing their heads off in 
Prairie township, there was going to be 
a lot of wheat hauled in at whatever 
price he cared to pay under his constitu- 
tional rights. 

In banking matters it is not different, 
—fact and fiction, belief and unbelief 
are as diverse as the colors in the rain- 
bow and as wiggly as the fish in the sea. 
Here a miller says, not wholly without 
pardonable pride, that his bankers have 
maintained last year’s full credit line 
and left the rate at six per cent. Yon- 
der another miller confesses that he and 
the goddess Diana have hunted and 
scouted the East through in search of 
money, and that the bankers to whom he 
talked were bilious and stingy, and those 
to whom he sent in his card were mostly 
reported to be at the seashore or in 
Maine. 

Local men wise in finance say that the 
burden of getting money to the interior 
to move the crops is at its very begin- 
ning; while a miller from Oklahoma 
comes blithely down to the footlights 
with a tale about country banks in that 
state having so little call for funds that 
they are buying his six and nine months’ 
paper at eight per cent and asking if 
they can’t have some more of it if they 
come in next Tuesday. 

So also is it in the matter of prospec- 
tive milling prosperity, or absence of it. 
The other day some miller, thoughtless- 
ly crying in his soup, hazarded the be- 
lief that any miller who made a dollar 
this year would be fortunate indeed. An 
innocent by-stander, of the type who cus- 
tomarily robs sadness of its pleasure, 
asked if perhaps he meant a dollar a 
barrel. 

There are millers who whole-heartedly 
hate restored future trading because it 
has‘added to their uncertainties and com- 
plexities by making prices even more un- 


stable than before. There are others who 


‘take the flighty option market. to their 


bosoms because, they say, you can’t make 
any money on a fixed or sluggish market, 
but “give me price action and I'll ee 
you a three-ring circus and close the 
show with a financial chariot race that 
will make Ponzi hang his head and want 
to return to table-waiting or to his na- 
tive Italy.” 

Which brings us to nowhere in particu- 
lar save to the conclusion that when the 
Lord decreed the Babel of tongues he 
insured also a Babel of opinion and to 
the truth of the old adage that “if all 
thought alike there would -be no horse- 
trading.” 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

Marked activity was displayed by 
flour-buyers the first of the week, mill- 
ers generally reporting more sales con- 
summated the first three days of this 
week than for some weeks past. The 
upward climb of the wheat market, how- 
ever, served as a check, and the last of 
the week found buyers quite as disinter- 
ested as in previous weeks. 

The bulk of this earlier buying was by 
small purchasers who came into the mar- 
ket for two and three car lots of flour 
to cover accumulated shortages. This 
buying was very timely, in that it pro- 
vided the mills with a fair amount of 
shipping instructions, which up to this 
time had been quite scarce. It is worthy 
of note that the big buyers did not come 
into the’ market for round lots of flour. 
Apparently the decline of last week and 
the upward tendency this week lacked 
the strength to bring them into the mar- 
ket. 

It seems that buyers can see only the 
large crop of wheat reported to be back 
in the country by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. There is no 
denying the fact that the wheat is there 
as reported, but it is of little value as an 
actual bear factor, though it would be 
made so by some, for the car shortage in 
the Southwest is such that it is impossible 
for the wheat to be dumped on the mar- 
ket in sufficient quantities to cause a 
sharp break. Should such a break occur, 
it will be due to causes other than wheat 
arrivals. 

Mills report some buying from the 
Southeast on soft-wheat flour. Clears 
are also in somewhat better demand than 
they were last week, although this de- 
mand is very spotted. First clears are 
quoted at $9.75@10.50, and second clears 
at $8@9. Some small lots were sold to 
United Kingdom for government ac- 


count on offers through importers. 


Millers experienced their customary 
trouble with attempted cancellations this 
week, following the drop of about $1 
a bbl last week. 

A wide range of prices on hard winter 
short patent flour was particularly no- 
ticeable this week, quotations by Kansas 
City mills varying as much as $1.10 bbl. 
This is generally accounted for by the 
wide spread between dark hard and or- 
dinary hard winter wheat, some millers 
apparently quoting on the one basis and 
some on the other. Nominal quotations 
on hard winter short patent are given by 
millers at $12.25@12.75. Ninety-five per 
cent is quoted at $12@12.50. 


MILLFEED 


Bran was in very little demand the 
first of the week, and was offered as 
low as $37.60@38, basis Kansas City. 
The demand was somewhat improved the 
last of the week, and quotations were 
around $39@40. The better grade of 
shorts are in very good demand, particu- 
larly white, which are practically unob- 
tainable. Little inquiry is made for 
brown shorts, and offerings are light. 
Gray shorts are quoted at $56@57, brown 
at $50@51. 


KANSAS CITY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
.. ©... BETEPEL ere crerey 64,000 66 
EGS WOE 0c cc ccscwcecsece 62,500 64 
BORP- GOO ocvecvcecivecdecse 75,700 93 
TWO years AGO ....csseeees 72,600 88 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 91 mills in Nerbaska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
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Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

‘capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 453,570 226,846 50 
Last week ...... 453,570 232,147 51 
DOS FOR 6c. cecs 428,670 303,958 71 
Two years ago... 354,570 326,591 92 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,486 bbls this week, 5,488 last week, 
24,725 a year ago, and 3,200 two years 
ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business good, 19 fair, 4 quiet, 
and 11 slow. 


. PENALTIES FOR RAILROADS 
Inquiries are being made of W. R. 
Scott, transportation commissioner of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, with 
reference to a statute of the state of 
Kansas requiring the railroads in that 
state to furnish cars for movement to 
intrastate points within a certain time 
after they are ordered, subject to a 
penalty of $5 per car per day for delays 
in furnishing cars within the prescribed 
time. 

It is understood that a certain claim- 
collection agency, located in Kansas 
City, is circularizing the country grain- 
dealers very extensively upon this sub- 
ject, offering to undertake the collection 
of these penalties. 

The opinion of the transportation de- 
partment of the Board of Trade as to 
the likelihood of making such collections 
is expressed as follows in a circular is- 
sued under date of Aug. 3: 

“Under ordinary conditions it is prob- 
able that the courts would enforce this 
act, since it merely compels the per- 
formance of the duty of the carriers to 
furnish cars for the transportation of 
freight offered for shipment. However, 
the duty of the carriers to furnish cars is 
limited by certain facts, such as an un- 
usual and extraordinary demand for cars. 
The present condition of transportation 
affairs is such that it is likely that courts 
would hesitate to allow damages under 
this act.” 


TEXAS CITY EXPORT FACILITIES 

Now that grain shipments to Galves- 
ton, Texas, are again prohibited, except 
on permit, the attention of Kansas City 
grain exporters has been called to the 
export facilities at Texas City, concern- 
ing which the Texas City Terminal Co. 
writes as follows: 

“We have located at Texas City an 
export, fireproof elevator, capacity 500,- 
000 bus, under government inspection, 
with one of the most competent and ex- 
perienced inspectors on the Gulf in 
charge. This facility is served by 30 
feet of water, sufficient to accommodate 
any vessel operating in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

“The rail-and-ocean rates to and from 
Texas City are on a parity with those 
published to Galveston, and all of the 
steamship companies operating from Gal- 
veston have signified their willingness to 
send their steamers to the port of Texas 
City to lift grain, and we are prepared to 
give prompt releasement of equipment.” 


A BAD CAR 


A Kansas miller recently received the 
following complaint from a prize cus- 
tomer, a large buyer closely associated 
with the mill in ownership: 

“It is certainly a puzzle why the boys 
will load flour into such an ark as the 
one we have at the house today. This 
car was a rattletrap; it has a leaky roof; 
the sides of the car are bad; about the 
only thing that could properly be loaded 
into it is serap iron, and yet they used it 
for flour. We are going to have in the 
neighborhood of 300 damaged bags out 
of the car. Do us the favor not to load 
any more of our shipments into this kind 
of equipment.” 


FAVOR FOR KANRED WHEAT 


Charles W. Hunter, of the Attica 
(Kansas) Mills, says regarding Kanred 
wheat: 

“We put out a thousand bushels of 
this wheat for seed last fall, exchanging 
the farmers bushel for bushel, with the 
understanding that they were to sell the 
crop to us at market price after keeping 
out seed. We are now getting some of 
this wheat, and will put the best of it 
out the same as last fall. After reading 
The Northwestern Miller’s report from 
millers, we sent some samples to Esta- 
brook for gluten test, with the result 
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that one sample threshed from stack, 
testing 59 lbs, showed 16.51 per cent 
gluten, and the other, threshed from 
shock, 18.72 per cent. The second sam- 
ple was slightly bleached. A third sam- 
ple of regular hard wheat sent at the 
same time, stacked wheat, showed 15.40 
per cent gluten.” 
NOTES 

F. B. Hoeye, of the Bast-Fogarty Mill- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, called on the 
Kansas City trade this week. 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Red - 


Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was 
n Kansas City this week on his way 
ast. 

Edwin R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., flour, New York, visited the Larabee 
‘lour Mills Corporation in Kansas City 
his week. 

Harvey J. Owens, recently appointed 

iles-manager of the Bulte Mills (Kansas 
ilour Mills Co.), left for a business trip 
n the East this week. 

Emil Teichgraeber, of the K. B. R. 
\lilling Co., Marquette, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City this week on his way home 
from a trip to St. Louis. 

A new issue of the constitution, rules 
ind regulations of the Kansas City Board 
if Trade, revised to Aug. 1, 1920, came 
from the press this week. 

Tyler & Co., Junction City, Kansas, 
ire installing new machinery in_ their 
flour mill and increasing the plant’s ca- 
pacity from 200 to 300 bbls. 

Otto Bresky, Boston, vice-president of 
the Seaboard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
spent several days at the company’s of- 
fices in Kansas City this week. 

Marvin L. Gear, manager of the Salina, 
Kansas, office of the Federal Grain Co., 
Kansas City, spent a day at the com- 
pany’s office in Kansas City this week. 

An embargo, effective Aug. 2, has been 

laced on all grain shipments to Galves- 
on, Texas, except by permits. By spe- 

ial order, Friday, the Sunset elevator 
vas released from the embargo restric- 
ion, 

Charles H. Ridgway, secretary of the 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Kansas City, was nominated as state 
enator from Wyandotte County, Kansas, 
on the Republican ticket, at the primaries 
this week, 

The Murray elevator, Kansas City, op- 
erated by the Federal Grain Co., was 
opened the first of this week for the 
handling of grain, for the first time since 
ihe house was wrecked last September by 
a dust explosion, 

According to comparative statistics 
collected at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, the 4,000-acre 
experimental farm maintained by the col- 
lege at Hays, Kansas, is the largest ex- 
perimental farm in the world. 

T. J. Tanner, grain editor of the Daily 
Drovers’ Telegram and for the past 25 
years engaged in newspaper work in 
Kansas City, was married this week to 
Mrs. Barbara C. Allen, of this city. Mr. 
and Mrs, Tanner are spending two weeks 
in Chicago. 

The Western Trunk Line Committee 
proposes to cancel Missouri Pacific tariff 
4271-C, L.C.C. A-3884, which tariff car- 
ries through rates on grain, etc., from 
lower Missouri River points to stations 
on the C., R. I. & P. and C., D. & M. in 
Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota. This can- 
cellation would result in the operation of 
combination rates via this route. 


About 40 millers and grain-buyers at- 
tended a banquet at Wichita, Kansas, 
Thursday night, Aug. 5. The meeting, 
which was called by Frank D. Stevens, 
former secretary of the Southern Kansas 
Millers’ Club, was given over to the dis- 
cussion of transportation in the South- 
west, both as to rates and cars, and to 
the wheat and flour price situation. 


The Missouri state public service com- 
mission will hold a hearing some time 
this month to consider the petitions of 
the trunk-line railroads for increases on 
intrastate freight and passenger rates. 
Some time ago the ott s filed petitions 
asking the commission to increase the in- 
trastate rates to the level of whatever 
increase should be granted in interstate 
business by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. ® 


Milling interests of Carthage, Joplin 
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and Webb City, Mo., have requested the 
Missouri state grain inspection depart- 
ment to establish regular inspection fa- 
cilities at those places. A licensed grain 
inspector will probably be placed in the 
most advantageously situated city to han- 
dle the work in all three places, by the 
middle of this month. A request for a 
licensed inspector was also made this 
week to the Kansas state grain inspection 
department by Larned, Kansas, millers 
and grain dealers. 


C. V. Topping, secretary, E. H. 
Hogueland, commerce counsel, and H. 
Dittmer, of the Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla., chairman of the 
traffic committee of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, will represent the league 
at a conference in Chicago next week 
with railroad representatives. The pur- 
pose of this conference is to make ar- 
rangements whereby the present relation 
of freight rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts between markets may be maintained 
under the increased rates granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Supplement No. 1 to Missouri Pacific 
Circular 2-P, providing additional tran- 
sit privileges at Kansas City for grain 
moved on that road, adds, among other 
changes, branch-line stations on the Mis- 
souri Pacific in Missouri not intermedi- 
ate to St. Louis as transit destinations. 
Certain Colorado stations have been add- 
ed as pofhts of origin for transit to Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and Texas. Oklahoma 
stations have been added as transit des- 
tinations on tonnage from Atchison, Kan- 
sas, and St. Joseph, Mo. Various other 
transit changes are announced in the 
circular. 


In a letter to the secretary of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Board of Trade, in 
which it is stated that the Kansas court 
of industrial relations is contemplating 
the issuance of an order requiring mem- 
bers of the board to rebill or unload all 
grain cars within three days after their 
receipt, Clyde M. Reed, judge of the 
court, wrote: “Under the present condi- 
tions, graincars should not be delayed in 
Wichita more than three days, including 
the day of arrival and the day of rebill- 
ing. It is not a question of demurrage, 
although the grain-dealers may be willing 
and do pay demurrage charges. It is a 
question of the most efficient handling of 
the available railroad equipment during 
the car shortage.” 


CONDITIONS IN DEEDS 


A Decision Upholds a Deed Barring Use of 
Land as “Mill” or “Exchange,” 
Defining Those Terms 


The Indiana appellate court has filed 
an opinion in the case of Boonville Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Roth, 127 N.E. 823, on ques- 
tions of importance on the subject of 
mill real-estate titles. 

The mill sued to forfeit defendants’ 
title to certain real estate forfeited to 
plaintiff on the ground of breach of the 
following quoted condition in a deed 
executed in 1914 by plaintiff to de- 
fendants: “As a part of the considera- 
tion for the above-described real estate, 
the grantees agree not to use the above- 
described property as a flour exchange 
or for a mill, and this deed shall be null 
and void if said property is used for a 
flour exchange or for a mill at any future 
time.” 

Defendants denied any breach of the 
condition, and filed a counter-suit to have 
the condition declared to be void. Both 
phases of the litigation were decided ad- 
versely to the mill by a trial judge, but 
the appellate court reverses the decree 
so far as it declares the condition in the 
deed to be void. 

Holding that there was ne violation of 
the condition, the higher court said: “On 
the question of the breach of the condi- 
tion under consideration, we must bear in 
mind that the court, by its general find- 
ing in favor of defendants, has deter- 
mined that there was no breach, and 
such determination must stand, if there 
is any evidence to support the same. It 
will be observed that the condition pro- 
vides that the real estate in question 
should not be used ‘as a flour exchange 
or a mill” There is no allegation in the 
complaint, nor was there any evidence 
on the trial, as to the meaning of the 
term ‘flour exchange,’ and we must there- 
fore determine its meaning from the 





words used, taken in connection with the 
context of the clause in which they ap- 
ar.” 

The appellate court then proceeds to a 
conclusion which may surprise more than 
one member of the flour trade, as it did 
the writer. Instead of resorting to defi- 
nitions of the word “exchange” as de- 
fined in dictionaries as a noun, and as 
generally understood as being “a place 
where merchants, brokers, etc., meet to 
transact business,” the court goes into a 
learned comparison of the term in the 
deed with the word “exchange” used as a 
verb. In this way, the Indiana court 
succeeds in ascribing to the term “flour 
exchange” a narrower meaning than is 
probably given to it by any member of 
any flour exchange. The opinion says: 

“The word ‘exchange’ is synonymous 
with the word ‘barter, and each means a 
reciprocal transfer of property for prop- 
erty, as distinguished from a transfer of 
property for a money consideration, 
which constitutes a sale. . . . Keeping 
in mind the meaning of the word ‘ex- 
change,’ and the distinction between an 
exchange and a sale, we conclude that 
the term ‘flour exchange, as used in the 
clause under consideration, means a place 
of business at or in which flour is ex- 
changed or bartered for some commodity 
other than money. 

-“When we attribute this meaning to 
such words, it becomes apparent that, 
while the grantees in the deed are pro- 
hibited from using the real estate de- 
scribed therein, ener the penalty named 
in said clause, as a place for conducting 
a business in which flour is exchanged for 
wheat, or wheat for flour, there is no 
prohibition against its use as a place of 
business for buying or selling either 
wheat or flour, or both, although such 
transactions may be with the same in- 
dividual. Appellant cannot complain 
that this construction is too narrow, since 
conditions subsequent in deeds are not 
favored in law, and are to be strictly 
construed... . 

“In determining whether there has 
been a breach of the condition prohibit- 
ing the use of said real estate as a flour 
exchange, the court must take into con- 
sideration the extent to which such real 
estate has been used in exchanging flour 
for some commodity other than money, 
if at all, for it is obvious that an occa- 
sional exchange of that character would 
not constitute a use of such real estate 
as a flour exchange, within the evident 
meaning of such condition. It must as- 
sume such proportions as to constitute 
the conduct of a business in that regard, 
in order to work a forfeiture of the real 
estate, as such is the evident intent of 
the parties, under a fair and reasonable 
construction of the language used in the 
condition. An examination of the rec- 
ord, in the light of the construction we 
have placed on the clause, discloses sub- 
stantial evidence from which the trial 
court may have properly concluded that 
defendants had not breached the con- 
dition by using the real estate as a flour 
exchange.” 

The court also finds that the mill op- 
erated by defendants was not a mill. On 
this point the opinion says: “The undis- 
puted evidence shows that the only mill 
used on the premises since the execution 
of the deed was a 10 h-p crusher, used 
in crushing corn, oats, and wheat for 
feed. It is evident that the mill, which 


the parties intend to prohibit by the - 


clause, was a mill for the manufacture 
of flour, and not a mill for crushing 
feed.” 

On the other branch of the case—as to 
whether defendants were entitled to a 
decree annulling the condition in the 
deed—it was first contended by them that 
there was no consideration for the for- 
bearance on their part to use the prop- 
erty as a flour exchange or mill. They 
showed that the price paid for the prop- 
erty was agreed upon before any ques- 
tion of limiting the use of the land was 
mentioned. But the court said: 

“It may be, as defendants contend, 
that $5,700 was the full value of the real 
estate, still it would not follow that the 
restrictive condition was without consid- 
eration. The fact that they were per- 
mitted to purchase the same, even at its 
full value, affords a legal consideration 
which is sufficient, since we will not -in- 
quire into its adequacy in the absence 
of a charge of fraud or overreaching. 
. . » Moreover, it is well settled in this 
state that by the execution of a deed 
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the preliminary contract is executed, and 
any inconsistencies between its terms and 
those in the deed are to be explained ana 
settled by the deed alone, and that while . 
it is always competent to prove by word 
of mouth the true consideration of a 
deed, such evidence is not competent to 
defeat its operation as a valid and ef- 
fective grant. . . . The same reason 
would prevent the acceptance of oral 
evidence to defeat a restrictive condition 
in a deed. 

“The time for defendants to have ob- 
jected to the clause in question was at 
the time the bond for deed was ten- 
dered, or at all events when the deed it- 
self was tendered, and, having failed to 
do so, they cannot now be heard to object 
to the court giving it effect.” 

The last point decided in the case is of 
most general importance, involving the 
question ‘as to whether a sale of real 
estate under a deed forbidding use of 
the land for milling purposes is valid. 

“Defendants also contend,” says the 
appellate court on this aspect of the 
suit, “that the clause is unreasonable, and 
therefore invalid. It bases this conten- 
tion on the fact that the limitation on 
the use of the real estate is unlimited as 
to time. It has been held repeatedly in 
this state that a contract, reasonably lim- 
ited as to territory in which a specified 
business is not to be carried on, is not 
rendered invalid because the restriction 
as to time is indefinite.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





Experiment Stations in Jugo-Slavia 

Consul K. S. Patton, Belgrade, Serbia, 
reports that American agricultural ma- 
chinery manufacturers have effected a 
combination for the introduction of mod- 
ern American agricultural machinery in- 
to Jugo-Slavia. As an aid in this they 
have secured the co-operation of the 
“Gospodarska Zadruga,” an association 
of agricultural co-operative societies 
throughout Jugo-Slavia. 

Three permanent agricultural experi- 
ment stations will be established under 
the auspices of this association in the 
territory formerly belonging to Austria- 
Hungary. The largest of these will be 
located at Gajek and will cover 2,471 - 
acres. This station will serve both the 
Banat and the Backa. The station for 
Croatia will be near Zagreb, and will be 
247 acres in extent. Pozega and Vin- 
kovce are being considered for the third 
station. This station will probably have 
an extent of about 988 acres, and will 
serve Slavonia. 

The three stations are to be in charge 
of American experts, who will demon- 
strate the use of modern American trac- 
tors, threshing machines, and other up- 
to-date agricultural equipment. It is 
stated that the harvesting machinery is 
already en route to Jugo-Slavia and will 
probably be used this summer. 





Exports for Week Ended July 31, 1920 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 373,000 10,000 109,000 508,000 
Philadelphia 606,000  ..... 198,000 ..... . 
Baltimore .. 631,000 ..... 21,000 3 ...cee 
PUGPEOI, “VE, cesece ceases 19,000 3 .cseee 
Mewe. NMOWS cwicess cecoes err 


N. Orleans.. 903,000 


Montreal ,.1,672,000 86,000 69,000 122,000 





Tots., wk.4,185,000 114,000 430,000 634,000 
Prev. week.6,935,000 84,000 424,000 683,000 
BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom ...1,473,000 96,000 42,000 
Continent .......... 2,389,000 316,000 
S. and Ctl. America. 3,000 
West Indies ........ 
Other countries .... 


Sevevecseses 4,185,000 114,000 430,000 


CROP-YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to July 31, 1920: 


United States Canadian 


313,000 





Totals 


Wheat, bus ....ccces 29,494,000 9,720,000 
Flour, bbis .......++. 2,225,000 3,243,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 39,506,000 25,125,000 
Corn, bus .......+0++ 358,000 272,000 
Cats, BUS ..ccccccccs 2,595,000 5,947,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to July 31, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -——Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 
Minneapolis ...15,892 15,187 332 1,451 
St. Paul ....... 438 390 coe oe 
Duluth-Superior 480 941 wee we 
Outside mills .. 8,876 10,928 31 250 


1,701 


27,446 363 








Totals .....+. 25,686 
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WATCHFUL WAITING CONTINUES 


This week properly marks the begin- 
ning of operation on the new crop. ‘The 
start is late, owing to the delayed har- 
vest and movement, is nominal and not 
characterized by any great activity, as 
buyers are continuing the attitude of 
watchful waiting which has distinguished 
them for some time past. It is antici- 
pated that this attitude may still be con- 
tinued for a time, in the hope of more 
settled conditions which would justify a 
sense of greater security in the market. 

Two things might happen which would 
effect a change of sentiment and result 
in greater interest and some action,— 
either a decline in prices to levels which 
were undeniably attractive and looked 
safe, or the development of a strong 
bullish situation, with the probability of 
advancing prices. Sentiment regards a 
lower-priced era as a distinct possibility 
and higher prices as unlikely to prevail, 
except temporarily and for a short pe- 
riod. In other words, the foundation 
for higher-priced sentiment is regarded 
as insecure. 

The recent erratic course of the mar- 
ket, furnishing ocular proof of its in- 
stability, has not been conducive to the 
adoption of any but the most conserva- 
tive policy. When fluctuations of twenty- 
five cents, or more, in the price of wheat 
are possible within a few days, even if 
it be a distant future delivery, the buyer 
readily perceives the risk involved in an- 
ticipating his requirements for any con- 
siderable time ahead. 

When the mills do finally get into any- 
thing like full-time operation and the 
volume of millfeed produced is material- 
ly increased, there may be some decline 
in the present high prices of these feeds, 
thereby tending to stabilize flour prices. 
But this factor in the case is almost to- 
tally ignored, and treated as negligible 
in the consideration of the subject by the 
buyer. His obsession is: for lower prices. 

The outstanding facts in the situation, 
as viewed by the buyer, are the instability 
of the market, the large crop, the dif- 
ficulty of moving and financing it, mean- 
ing always a large potential reserve 
stock, and the prevalence quite generally 


of bearish sentiment which will induce. 


cautious and conservative buying. So 
far, the trend of events, as he reads be- 
tween the lines, tends to confirm him in 
his expectations of lower prices. 

However, while sentiment has been 
quite bearish for two months or more, 
ever since the issuance of the govern- 
ment crop reports, yet it might change 
overnight, should conditions justify it. 
Present indications are that the conserva- 
tive buying will be reflected in compara- 
tively light operation by the mills, and 
that it will be later than usual when they 
get into full swing on the new crop. 
There may be individual exceptions in 
the case of a few mills, but this charac- 
terization will probably hold good for 
most soft mills. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


So far as sales of new-crop flour are 
concerned, Toledo millers have scarcely 
got started as yet on the new crop. There 
have been some sales made, but the busi- 
ness is much slower in opening up and 
getting under way than is usually the 
case. There is some inquiry right along, 


but the interest is not what would be 
4° 

—_— paid for wheat is subject to 
daily change and in accord with market 
fluctuations. Exporters are bidding about 


25c over the Chicago price, and this in 
instances is more than the millers are 
willing to pay. During the last few 
days of the week the price bid showed 
a range from $2.35 to $2.54 for No. 1 
red, Toledo rate points, first half of 
August shipment. Some mills are now 
putting out bids for three days’ ship- 
ment. 

The outstanding fact about soft-wheat 
milling business at this time is the slow- 
ness with which it is getting started on 
the new crop. Comparatively little wheat 
from Ohio and Indiana has been received 
at Toledo, and most acceptances have 
been from the West, with some from 
Michigan. The quality of the wheat 
seems very satisfactory, grading mostly 
No. 2 and No. 3, with occasional cars of 
No. 1. 

The first of the week, Aug. 2, Decem- 
ber wheat in Chicago went as low as 
$2.0614, and closed at $2.13. One Ohio 
mill reports paying as low as $2 for 
wheat, and others from $2.10 to $2.20. 
Ohio country mills have offered flour as 
low as $9.50, and from that to $10.75 and 
more, bulk, mill, with only slight inter- 
est on the part of the buying trades, 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Pee WOON 6648 8cetsavdnden 20,000 42 
| ee ee eee ae 7,600 16 
WOUe GD spades sn 6e.eneexes 33,634 70 
we FORTS GOS. ccc ccawcvcss 21,980 46 
EMIOO FOOTE BRO. ci cc vices. 19,800 41 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1919 and 1918: 





No. Pg ry Pet. 

es ae Oe 11 2¢ 44 

1920f. 10 31:387 27 

SER 10 58,648 77 

BUSS s esceae 1 63,127 56 

*Week ending Aug. 7. +Week ending 
July 31, 


NOTES 

George W. Bollinger, who has been 
connected with the Brenneman Baking 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, has resigned and 
accepted a position with Harry B. Ap- 
ple, flour broker, Columbus. 

W. F. Steele, Ohio representative 
Ladish Milling Co., ges and O. 
B. Grosvenor, representing the Van Dus- 
en Milling Co., Minneapolis, in this sec- 
tion, called at this office this week. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inv., Aug. 7.—The price 
of wheat is both declining and going up, 
and no one seems to understand the 
situation better than the farmer, if he is 
to be believed, for he is charging that 
there is a combination of speculators 
who are using his product to put money 
in their pockets. County Agent J. A. 
McCarty, who is employed by Vander- 
burgh County taxpayers and farmers 
jointly, announced Thursday that the 
farmers of Indiana are not going to send 
their wheat to market under present 
prices, or any other price less than $8, 
which has been fixed by the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Farmers. 

Mill men are thus between the farm- 
ers and the speculators, and they are 
simply marking time so far as the south- 
ern part of the state is concerned. The 
three big mills in Evansville are wonder- 
ing when they are going to come into 
their own. They say: “We are trailing, 
and that’s all we can do. There is no 
demand for flour, and our mills are run- 
ning short time.” 

While wheat has dropped from $2.75 
to $2.12 in the last three weeks, there 








was no reduction in the price of bread by 
the bakers on the lowered price of flour, 
which followed the course of wheat. 

On Friday the price of wheat jumped 
again to a higher level, millers offering 
$2.25 at the mill and $2.22 at stations. 
There was no response at that price by 
the farmers, who believe the present un- 
settled state of Europe will soon bring 
the figure they are demanding. 

W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 

NorFrotk, Va., Aug. 7.—Prospects for 
a higher market on futures have not had 
any effect on the Norfolk flour market, 
which has continued this week with lit- 
tle fluctuation in quotations. Soft win- 
ter patents are quoted at $13.50@14, 
basis 98’s, cotton; Kansas hard winters, 
$14.25@14.75; spring-wheat flours, $14.75 
@15. Very little activity in other brands 
has been noted. 

The millfeed market has taken a turn 
for the better, and prices this week are 
quoted approximately 50c ton over last 
week in all grades. Red dog is quoted 
at $80@82, while other grades vary, ac- 
cording to the mills. Very little buying, 
however, has been done this week, mill- 
feed men being in their dull season. 

* * 





A municipal grain elevator for Nor- 
folk is one of the prospects growing out 
of the “booster trip” on which 10 Nor- 
folk representatives toured the Middle 
West in search of bigger business for 
this port. One of the accomplishments 
of this tour was to secure for shipment 
through this port approximately 100,000 
tons of flour per year, and it is assured 
that, if a grain elevator is built, a great 
bulk of wheat shipments can be received 
here. 

Josepn A. Leste. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 7.—Moderate 
buying, an increase in prices compared 
with last week, and a general quicken- 
ing of interest, intensified to a consider- 
able degree by European developments, 
were outstanding characteristics of In- 
diana’s flour market this week. Trading 
was not normal in volume for the season, 
when compared with previous years, but 
it was much improved over that of the 
preceding month. 

During the latter part of last week 
an active campaign was conducted by 
several Hoosier firms to stimulate buy- 
ing. Some results were obtained from 
this, but it was not until news from over- 
seas showed the seriousness of Russia’s 
invasion of Poland, with the attendant 
possibility of other nations becoming in- 
volved, that inquiries became numerous. 
By this time prices had begun to ad- 
vance, the greater part of the buyers 
failing to get in on the low level that had 
prevailed. 

With conditions fluctuating over a wide 
range, millers generally have pursued a 
conservative course. Prices for wheat 
still being very unstable, many are buy- 
ing only sufficient to take care of orders 
for flour that are booked. Until the 
situation becomes more stabilized, the 
feeling is that it is too risky to do any- 
thing else. 

At the end of the week soft winter 
patents were being quoted for shipment 
in car lots at $11.75@12.35 bbl, 98-lb cot- 
ton basis, an advance of 55c on the mini- 
mum and 35c on the maximum. Hard 
winter patents were offered at $11.75@ 
12.75, a jump of 55c on the minimum and 
45c on the maximum. Spring patents 
were available at $12.50@13.25, the mini- 
mum being an advance of 20c and the 
maximum an increase of 25c. 

Millers generally are pleased with the 
quality of the wheat of the 1920 crop 
that they are receiving. The grain that 
is being hauled to mills and elevators in 
this city is testing one grade higher than 
that of 1919. Last year’s average grade 
was No. 3, while this year it is good No. 
2, notwithstanding that there was much 
more rain during harvest-time. Most of 
the wheat is averaging 581% lbs per bu. 
Receipts thus far have been far below 
normal, due principally to lack of ade- 
quate railroad facilities. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 


lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
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store, in bushels, the latter as of Aug. 7, 
with comparisons for corresponding pe- 
nl as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

SOP WROM  isds cccsccessces 2,956 13 

TMS WOOK’. ccccccccccccees 4,173 19 

We 2 avec baecdvnaseenr 9,360 41 

TWO FOS BS: 60 kb cic iiins 7,697 34 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

WeOtt, BOD cicsicsccsers 571,000 42,000 

Geek. Be sbekveseaecaaea 183,000 143,000 

2 ML Mrerirear rr ene 540,000 58,000 

Be WP acbbevkicsctseas 21,000 1,400 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week .... 73,670 338,710 76,630 440 

Year ago ..... 648,500 423,140 127,820 18,260 


Two years ago.259,930 668,560 276,880 9,840 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Trade in corn products is reported 
only fair by Hoosier firms. Quotations 
were above last week’s levels the first of 
this week, but the end of the period 
showed a recession to the prices that pre- 
vailed last Saturday. Grits are quoted 
for shipment in car lots at $3.70 per 100 
Ibs, sacked, meal at $3.65, cerealine at 
$4.25, hominy at $3.80, hominy flakes at 
$4, and corn flour at $3.90. 


MILLFEED 


More interest is being shown in mill- 
feed by the trade, inquiries being fairly 
numerous, although the volume of orders 
is not yet large. For September ship- 
ment, bran is quoted at $48@50.50, 
sacked, mixed feed is offered at $50@ 
52.50, and middlings at $56@58.50, prices 
being subject to confirmation. Quota- 
tions for August shipment at the end 
of the week were $3.50 ton above this 
level. Hominy feed is offered for im- 
mediate shipment at $61 ton, bulk, and 
$65, sacked, in car lots. 

NOTES 

Mrs. John A. Reis, wife of the sales- 
manager of the Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, has returned from California. She 
was accompanied by her two small sons 

The Hancock Co-operative Milling & 
Elevator Co., with headquarters at 
Greenfield, Hancock County, has been in- 
corporated, with $75,000 capital stock. 
L. A. Orr, A. N. Fisher, Richard Hagans 
and A. E, Hartley are the directors. 

F. E. Moskovics, vice-president of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
spoke Friday at a San Francisco motor- 
car dealers’ association meeting. His ad- 
dress dealt with business conditions, espe- 
cially as they affect the automobile in 
dustry. 

Grain-growers of Bartholomew, De 
catur, Fayette, Franklin, Shelby and 
Union counties held a meeting last Sat 
urday at the office of the county agri 
cultural agent in Greensburg to discus: 
elevator and market conditions affect 
ing wheat. 

Frank M. Pence, for whom the tow: 
of Pence in Warren County was named, 
and owner of several grain elevators, 
died at his home there Tuesday. He had 
suffered a stroke of paralysis about 1\ 
days previously. Surviving are a widow 
and Harold M. Pence, a son. 

Prices on sugar have dropped 11,@2 
Ib in Indianapolis on quotations for bak 
ers’ supplies in the last 10 days. The 
supply also is adequate, for the first 
time in several months. Stanley Wyckoff, 
federal sugar distributor for Indiana, 
says he expects no higher prices for sev- 
eral weeks at least. He also is inclined 
to believe that supplies will be sufficient 
to meet all legitimate demands. 

The American Hominy Co., operating 
plants at Indianapolis and Decatur, Ill 
with its headquarters in Indianapolis, 
will begin erection of additions to its 
plant in this oe | at once. An extension 
of the filter building will cost $12,000, : 
four-story addition to the drying build 
ing $18,000, a four-story addition to the 
power-house $45,000, and a_ one-stor) 
water softener building $8,000, a total! 
of $83,000. All the structures will be of 
re-enforced concrete. 

Graih-raisers in Indiana are advised 
not to contract to buy fertilizer for their 
wheatfields this fall until an investiga- 
tion started by the Indiana Federation 
of Farmers’ Associations has been com- 
pleted, it has been announced in a state- 
ment made public by» Lewis Taylor, of 
Indiana, general secretary of the organi- 
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zation. The federation has an agent in- 
quiring into the increase in quotations on 
fertilizer, which has been approximately 
25 per cent since last spring. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed a 
erain elevator Thursday, at Finney, 12 
miles west of Attica, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $22,000. Only a small amount 
of grain was in the structure, little 
wheat of the 1920 crop having been re- 
ceived from that vicinity. Davis Bros., 
Judyville, owned the property, which was 
erected several years ago by Samuel 
Finney, of Indianapolis. 

The Pierceville (Ind.) Flour Mill & 
Grain Elevator Co., with a paid-up capi- 
tal stock of $25,000, has been organized 
in Dearborn County. Charles M. Knowl- 
ion is president, Ralph C. Richardson 

ice-president, William H. Roberts sec- 
etary, Oliver C. Kemper treasurer, Har- 

y BE. Nead general manager, and Harry 
‘. Crum superintendent. A flour mill 

nd grain elevator were bought recently 

rom Charles H. Crum. 
Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHVILLE, Tenn., Aug. 7.—Sharp re- 

weries in the wheat .market during the 
niddle of the week from the low point 
f last month resulted in mills in the 
Southeast booking a fair volume of flour, 
woth for immediate and deferred ship- 
ment. However, at the close of the week, 
mills had less than 25 per cent of the 
:mount of business that had been booked 

1919. Conditions are more or less 
chaotic, and the advance discouraged 
buying during the latter part of the 
yee, 

Many mills found themselves short of 
vheat, and there has been a scramble to 
cover. Millers predict hand-to-mouth 
uying until the market becomes settled. 

WHEAT 

While the quality of new wheat in 
lennessee has been excellent, the move- 
nent has been negligible. The offerings 

ive been absorbed chiefly by the small 
ocal mills. Some of the large mills have 
received only a few cars. Mills have 

rund it difficult to supply their demands 
itside of the large terminals. Farmers 
re showing indisposition to sell at ruling 
Receipts are later than at any 
Prices 


rices, 
time in the history of the trade. 
have been chiefly $2.60@2.65. 

Prices of flour have had an exception- 
illy wide range. Some mills have been 
illing to take chances, and others have 
been firm. Prices at the close of the 
week were substantially as follows: best 
short or soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $12.75 
113; standard or regular patent, $12.40 

12.75; straight patent, $11.80@12.25; 
first clears, $8.50@9. 

Demand slow for Minnesota and Kan- 
is flours, with prices lower, as follows: 
pring-wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton or 
jute, delivered at Nashville, $13.25@ 
13.65; hard winter-wheat patent, $12@ 
12.65. Some new spring-wheat first pat- 
ent has been offered for later delivery at 
S11.95. 

The millfeed situation is quiet. Prices: 
oft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
!.o.b. Ohio River points, $45@46; stand- 
ird middlings or shorts, $60@62. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week -» 186,690 63,469 33.9 
Last week - 180,420 50,547 28 
FORE BRS iecasces 191,910 141,747 73.8 
Two years ago.... 194,790 142,723 73.2 
rhree years ago.. 126,900 100,278 79 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 7 July 31 


Fiows, BUM oi piss evarse 21,600 17,000 
Went, BOB iccacssccves 158,000 17,000 
COP, DUR. ccvcscvisesscs 163,500 121,800 
COM, BOP kascactvareures 138,750 121,500 


CORN MEAL 

The demand for corn meal has fallen 
off again. Mills with a capacity of 69,000 
bus this week ground 15,475, or 22.4 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 30,873, 
or 46.7 per cent, last week, and 18.5 per 
cent the same week last year. Prices: 
bolted meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
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Ohio River points, $3.60@3.70; unbolted 
meal, $3.40@3.50. 
NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 153 cars. 

E. C. Wilhelm & Co. are having a 
25-bbl flour mill installed at East Bend, 
N.C 

Nashville is to have another large 
mixed-feed concern. Charles W. Schuy- 
ler, John Bell and others have organized 
the All Feed Milling Co., which will in- 
stall a large plant. 

The Hickman (Ky.) Milling & Feed 
Co. has completed installing a meal plant, 
with a capacity of 2,800 bus, compared 
with 150 previously. This company also 
reports an expanding flour trade. 

The Delta Flour & Feed Co., of Mem- 
phis, is having new offices and plant 
equipped at Iowa Avenue and Kansas 
Street. Packers and fillers will be in- 
stalled, and the company expects to get 
into the new quarters Sept. 1. 

Joun Lerrer. 





Mr. Lewis’ New Home 

In these days of huge and uncertain 
building costs the erection of a new house 
argues a certain amount of courage and 
optimism, at least to those who listen to 
all the fearsome tales of fabulous wages 
and the frightful expense of material 
which are commonly told. 

Either Lawrenceburg, Ind., is excep- 
tionally favored in respect of building 
costs or the vice-president and manager 
of the Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., 
George H. Lewis, understands the secrets 
of construction so thoroughly that he 
does not fear to build, for he has re- 
cently completed the very attractive 
house of which a picture is herewith 
shown. 

Mr. Lewis’ new home is situated in 
Greendale, a suburb of Lawrenceburg. It 
faces directly east and overlooks the 
beautiful Ohio valley, affording a good 
view into three states, Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky. The style of architecture is 
Dutch colonial, and it was designed by 
G. C. Burroughs, the well-known Cin- 
cinnati architect, who is responsible for 
some of the best houses in that city, being 
notable for his restrained yet very at- 
tractive effects. 

The house contains a dining room, pan- 
try, kitchen, living room, sun room and 
outside porch on the first floor, and four 


bed rooms and two bath rooms on the 
second floor, the largest of the former 
extending directly over the living room, 
which is of commodious size, being 24x14 
ft. The lot on which the house is built 
is 150 ft front and 200 ft deep. A 
garage, built of the same material as the 
house, and large enough to accommodate 
two machines, is on the same lot. 

Mr. Lewis is well pleased with his new 
home, the material and workmanship of 
which is first-class in every detail, Mr. 
Burroughs being very particular as to 
this in all the houses designed by him. 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., Aug. 17.—AlI- 
though the wheat market, after an er- 
ratic period, gained more firmness during 
the past week, flour prices stand un- 
changed from last Saturday at $14 flat 
for 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Great Falls, in 
car lots. Millfeeds remain unchanged at 
$56 ton for millfeed and $54 for bran. 
Local millers say there is no reason for 
making a change now, as they are grind- 
ing wheat which was shipped in, and are 
attempting only to meet the state need. 
They will follow the trend of the market 
as soon as the new wheat begins to arrive 
at the mill, which ought to be about the 
middle of September, as not before that 
time will they have the necessary spring 
grain to make their blends. 

NOTES 

There has been perceptible improve- 
ment in the rail situation through the 
Northwest in the last 10 days. The roads 
are getting many of their own cars back, 
ready for grain shipments. 

W. T. Greely, president of the Greely- 
Schmidt Elevator Co., is in Spokane in 
the interests of his company. He went 
there from Bozeman, where he presided 
over the annual convention of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association, 

Frank S. Clark, who has been assistant 
sales-manager for the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., with headquarters at Lewis- 
town, has had a substantial promotion, 
being sent to Seattle to take charge of 
the oriental trade of the company. He 
has moved his family to Seattle. 

A. H. Britton, of Brady, formerly em- 
ployed as a conductor on the Great 
Northern road, but now engaged in farm- 
ing, has just harvested a fine crop of 
volunteer wheat. No seed had_ been 
planted on the tract since 1917, and it 


673 


had been plowed twice for the purpose 
of summer fallowing. Estimates on the 
yield of the volunteer crop range 7 to 12 
bus to the acre. : 

On Monday morning, Aug. 9, George 
H. Moran will open his office in this city 
as chief grain inspector for Montana. 
Mr. Moran, who is a Minneapolis man, 
attended thé Northwestern Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association meeting this week. He 
then visited at Helena, where he con- 
ferred with Charles D. Greenfield, secre- 
tary of the Montana Warehouse and 
Grain-Grading Commission, arriving here 
today. 

Montana has been one of the fortunate 
sections of the country as to sugar sup- 
ply, according to W. M. Fergus, a local 
wholesaler. There has never been a time 
when one could not buy 10 lbs of sugar, 
and the price has never been as high as 
in other sections. Sugar today was sell- 
ing at $14.27 per 100 lbs for beet, and 
$23 for cane, and was retailing within a 
range of 2¥4c above that at any of the 
retail stores. 

David Hilger, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank of Lewis- 
town and a pioneer of Fergus County, 
where he has lived since the early 60's, 
declares the wheat crop in the Judith 
basin, all things considered, is the best 
that section has ever harvested. He em- 
phasizes the fact that he is talking of 
averages, and that while there may have 
been fields of larger return than any in- 
dividual field will show this year, there 
never has been as large a total or as fine 
average quality wheat as will go to the 
mills from Judith basin in 1920. Mr. 
Hilger is a shareholder in the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. 

H. N. Stockett, secretary-treasurer of 
the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation since its organization, has re- 
signed, and within the next two weeks 
will leave for the Pacific Coast, where 
he will assume his duties as secretary- 
treasurer of the Pacific Coast Grain 
Dealers’ Association. He was elected to 
the new position at the annual meeting 
of that association in July. The mem- 
bers of the Northwestern association ex- 
press regret at the loss of the services of - 
Mr. Stockett, whom they declare is the 
best-informed man on subjects pertain- 
ing to the grain business in the North- 
west. His successor has not yet been 
chosen. 

Joun A, Curry. 





House Recently Built for George H. Lewis, Vice-President of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mill Co. 
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Much has happened in the flour market 
within the week, due to erratic wheat. A 
new low-level price has been set on this 
crop for hard winter-wheat flour, but 
even at that the buying has been narrow, 
and many in the trade continue in the 
belief that there are to be still lower 
ranges on both wheat and flour. It has 
been rather difficult for mill representa- 
tives and brokers to keep well informed 
by their mill connections as to a close 
range of prices, due to the sudden rise 
and decline in wheat. 

The trade at present is much concerned 
over the effect of the new freight tariffs, 
and in the fact that certain mills in the 
Southwest are able to quote flour so 
much lower than their competitors. It 
is explained that mills so located as to 
obtain wagon wheat are able to produce 
flour much cheaper than mills at the main 
terminals can do at a fair margin of 
profit. The farmer appears to be not so 
well informed on what is doing in the 
wheat pits as are the grain-owners at 
terminals, hence some low-priced wheat 
is being marketed at country elevator 
points and is going into flour at a cost 
far less than in other sections. 

In figuring the new freight tariffs on 
fiqur it is found that the advance will be 
about 7c per bbl, Kansas City to Chicago, 
and about 514,c, Minneapolis to Chicago. 
Many mills in the Northwest, however, 
are quoting flour, of both old and new 
wheat, at the same figures, and are pay- 
ing little attention to advanced freight 
rates. Flour quoted today from the 
Northwest averages around $12@12.35 
for patents, and $11.75@12 for straights, 
jute basis. On Tuesday and Wednesday, 
values were the lowest for many months. 
There were numerous quotations of 95 
per cent patents from the Southwest at 
$10.25, jute. Thursday and Friday there 
was a firmness all along the line. 

As noted in this department from time 
to time, a few of the larger buyers in 
some of the leading eastern centers have 
purchased flour more freely of south- 
western mills than have buyers in this 
market. Their purchases unquestion- 
ably show a loss, as there were sales re- 
ported as high as $13.25, jute, New York 
City. Here, however, there is not a great 
deal of flour booked by bakers, jobbers 
and wholesale grocers. During this week, 
especially, there was not a single large 
ale reported, and indications are that 
buying will dwindle until values of both 
wheat and flour ‘become more settled. 


FUTURE FLOUR SALES 


Although it is somewhat early for fu- 
ture sales on flour, the trade has it that 
one or two mills in the Northwest seem 
rather anxious for orders, and are willing 
to book up to next March. The price is 
said to be around $10.75, jute, Chicago. 
Mills making quotations so far ahead 
are dabbling in speculation. Even with 
the sibility of Canadian wheat com- 
ing into consumption in the Northwest, 
which seems more than probable, there 
still is a gambling chance on flour quoted 
at this figure and for delivery so far in 
the future. A certain mill is said to be 
quoting rye flour for delivery up to 
April, 1921. 


MILLERS IN THE WHEAT MARKET 
Local millers were in the market for 
wheat, taking the No. 1 and No, 2 red 


bought’ 10,000 bus No. 1 dark hard in 


Kansas City, paying $2.57, to fill an 
order for flour that he had sold. Buffalo 
millers were buyers of No. 1 hard. The 


and Je of the No. 2 hard. One miller- 


premium on this grade ranged 10@19c 
over December; No. 2 red sold at 8@17c 
over, with No. 1 red 1@2c over the No. 2. 
Very little spring wheat is coming here, 
and receipts on the new crop of winter 
wheat so far have been disappointing. 

During July, receipts of winter wheat 
were only 900 cars, compared with 6,217 
in 1919 and 6,260 in 1918, while in 1917 
only $328 cars were received. Arrivals of 
spring wheat in July were 143 cars, com- 
pared with 252 last year and 22 in 1918. 
Of mixed wheat there were 129 cars, com- 
pared with 778 last year. Grading of 
new winter wheat is good, 527 cars being 
No. 1 and 224 cars No. 2, a total of 751 
cars for the two grades out of 900 of all 
grades received. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

-) eee ere ers eee 23,250 89 

Test Week .ccccccscsccccee 20,000 68 

BOOP BHO ccccvssscsvoveses 21,250 76 

TWO YearB AGO ....-.eeeeee 25,250 95 
EXPORT WHEAT-BUYING MODERATE 


Exporters were moderate buyers of 
wheat during the week, taking hold on 
the weak spots and withdrawing when 
prices advanced, sales being only 300,000 
bus. They bought liberally at the Gulf, 
continental Europe leading. It is under- 
stood that foreign buyers have an agree- 
ment not to bid against each other, so 
that when any of the large countries are 
in the market the others keep out. 

Wheat prices have fluctuated at an un- 
usual rate since trading in futures was 
resumed on July 16. In 15 trading days 
prices have dropped 691/,c bu, and in the 
first four days of the past week have 
advanced 414%,c for December delivery. 
The top price on the crop so far has 
been $2.76 on the opening day, and on 
Aug. 2 the low price was made, $2.061,. 
Fluctuations of 1,@2c between trades 
are frequent. This is due to the hedging 
business, which has increased moderately 
of late, not being enough to act as a 
balance wheel. Speculative trading is 
larger, and when selling orders come in 
without there being sufficient buying to 
offset them, declines result, while any in- 
crease in the buying immediately brings 
rallies. 

The British commission remained out 
of the wheat market practically all week, 
although it was anonunced on Tuesday 
that it would be in on Wednesday. It 
failed to appear, however, and those who 
had the advance information were liberal 
sellers on Wednesday morning, making 
an opening break of 9@Illc, which was 
followed by a reaction of l4c. A de- 
crease in the country offerings, particu- 
larly in the Central West, where farmers 
have stopped selling, was a factor in 
strengthening values. From the low 
point of the week, December advanced 
391,,c. 

CORN RECEIPTS FALLING OFF 


Charters were made for 250,000 bus of 
corn for eastern shipment, which took 
about half of the contract stock of corn 
here. The Armour Grain Co. controls 
the stock, taking it in on July delivery. 

A feature of the corn market was the 
heavy buying of September and selling 
of December, largely to close spreads, 
put out at 10@12c difference, while many 
were taken in at 17@2lc, showing ex- 
pensive losses. Country offerings of corn 
have decreased, and receipts have fallen 
off materially. August is always a poor 
month for corn receipts, as farmers are 
too busy with harvesting and threshing of 
the small grains to shell and market corn, 
regardless of price. In August, last 
year, Chicago received 2,159 cars corn, 
compared with 3,266 in July. The range 


of receipts in August during the last six 
years has been 2,159 to 6,610 cars. 
NOTES 

Several Board of Trade memberships 
sold during the week at $10,500, net, to 
the buyer. 

Trading in May corn for delivery in 
1921 has started at $1.231%,@1.25, or 
December price to lc over. 

Charters were made at the close of the 
week for 185,000 bus of rye, 70,000 bus 
of oats and 129,000 bus of corn, mostly 
to Buffalo. 

Charters were made for 1,000,000 bus 
wheat for export via Georgian Bay at 3c, 
the wheat to clear from Montreal; also 
rd 100,000 bus rye*fer export via Buf- 
falo. 

George T. Smith, of purifier fame, who 
was head of the George T. Smith Mid- 
dlings. Purifier Co., Jackson, Mich., for 
a number of years, is residing in Wauke- 
gan, Ill. 

Drouthy conditions prevail in north- 
ern and central Illinois, southern Wis- 
consin, eastern Indiana and parts of Mis- 
souri, which have caused deterioration in 
the corn crop. : 

Premiums on cash oats, which wer 
2c over September early in the week, were 
10c latterly. Shippers were generally 
short of cash oats at the start and, with 
receipts light, there were days when 10 
buyers appeared for every car offered. 

A report issued by the Santa Fe Road 
from the headquarters at Chicago says 
that 1,300 cars were received from east- 
ern connections last week, but only 35 

r cent were suitable for loading grain. 
They will have to be repaired before they 
can be put into general use. 

Interest rates on advances on consign- 
ment of grain to Chicago during August 
have been fixed by the Board of Trade 
at 7 per cent. This is the same as for 
several months past, and is the legal rate 
for Illinois, Money in the open market 
is bringing 8@9 per cent, commercial 
paper easily commanding 8@8',. 


Loadings of grain on leading western 
railroads have been running 125 to 350 
cars per day, and are increasing to 300 
to 450. Car officials say that, to take 
care of all the grain along their systems, 
it will be necessary to enlarge their load- 
ings to 400 to 600 cars per day. Asked 
as to whether they can furnish that many 
cars, they say they do not know where 
the cars are to come from. 


The advance of $1 per cent in freight 
rates on eastern roads is equal to nearly 
6c per bu on wheat, 5%4c on corn and 
344c on oats, from Chicago to New York 
and New England points. It is 3@3%%4c 
per bu on oats from 10c rate points to 
Chicago. This has brought in buying 
orders for coarse grains from the East 
for August shipment. Cash handlers say 
that they could do a very large business 
for shipment this month, were it possible 
to guarantee shipment, but uncertainty as 
to the car supply restricts sales. 


It is proposed to advance weighing 
charges on grain from 75c to $1 per car. 
Rules of the Board of Trade will have 
to be changed, and the amendment has 
been posted for ballot. The weighing de- 
partment of the Board of Trade fell 
behind $45,000 in receipts, owing to the 
light arrivals of grain during the first 
six months of this year, the total receipts 
of grain showing a loss of over 27,000,000 
bus from last year. The advance in 
wages of the weighers, and other in- 
creased expenses, have necessitated rais- 
ing of the weighing rates. 


Herman F. Wright, of the Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., spent part 
of the week in Chicago. Since his or- 
ganization has taken over the Cheney 
mills at Eau Claire, Wis., it has been 
running same at full capacity, mainly on 
rye. With the two mills at Menomonie 
and Eau Claire it is producing products 
from wheat, rye, buckwheat and corn. 
Mr. Wright says the condition of the 
buckwheat crop around Menomonie this 
year is exceptionally fine. C. W. Cheney, 
who formerly owned the mill at Eau 
Claire, will locate in one of the western 
states, and engage in the lumber business. 


George E. Marcy, president of the 
Armour Grain Co., who was in New 
York most of this week, says he found 
grain conditions there very bullish. Ex- 
porters have made large sales of wheat, 
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and they may have trouble in trimming 
their sales, as farmers are not selling 
freely, and transportation conditions are 
poor. They have made d sales for 
export from Chicago during September, 
and chartered boats for 1,000,000 bus to 
go out via Georgian Bay and Montreal 
in September. He believes that cars 
will be used for wheat, and that the 
movement of corn and oats will be re- 
stricted. 





WISCONSIN 

Muwavxee, Wis, Aug. 7—Flour 
prices advanced 50c bbl this week, due 
to the upturn in cash wheat. Millers re- 
port business only fair, although inquiry 
was greatly improved. Bids were made 
on the basis of the old price, which mill- 
ers were unable to accept. Most of the 
mills have fair orders on hand, and are 
operating to the extent that choice mill- 
ing wheat is obtainable. Shipping direc- 
tions came in well, and a fair amount of 
flour was loaded out. The car situation 
has shown some improvement, and all 
mills were able to obtain sufficient equip 
ment. Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $13.75@ 
14.50, and straight at $12.50@13.50, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was a fair demand for clear, 
and mills are well sold ahead. Offerings 
are becoming more liberal from outside 
mills, and the demand from the trade is 
not so keen as a week ago. Mills have 
considerable sold to eastern bakers. 
Prices were higher, in sympathy with 
patent, and quoted at $11.80@12.50 for 
fancy, with low-grades at $9.25@9.75, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Most of the large bakers have good 
stocks coming, and were not in the mar- 
ket this week. The sharp advance has 
curtailed business for the present. Trade 
with wholesale grocers was rather light, 
most of them cleaning up what they had 
on hand. 

Outside mills report trade quiet. Buy- 
ing has been only in a small way. The 
trade generally has fair stocks on hand. 
The sharp advance this week curtailed 
business. Prices were quoted at $13.50@ 
14, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was no particular demand for 
Kansas flour. Jobbers have been offer- 
ing freely, and samples shown are of 
good quality. Stocks here are sufficient 
to last for the next two weeks. The rail 
situation is clearing, and shipments from 
the Southwest are not delayed. Bakers 
are buying in a small way. Prices high- 
er, and quoted at $13.25@13.50, in 98-Il 
cottons. 

There was no improvement in the cal 
for rye flour. No export business re 
ported. Some better inquiry from th: 
domestic trade for later shipment. Thi 
sharp advance in cash rye caused flow 
prices to advance. New rye is movin; 
slowly, but receipts are expected to show 
liberal increase during August. New 
Wisconsin rye is of excellent quality, and 
millers are buying freely to arrive. Flour 
was quoted at $10.90@11.25 for white, 
$10@10.25 for straight, and $9@9.50 fo 
dark, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn flour continues in good demand 
Millers are operating to capacity, as of 
ferings of corn have been on the in 
crease. The domestic demand was good, 
and mills have liberal orders on hand 
Export trade was good, and _ booking: 
were made for shipment to the Unite: 
Kingdom, Italy and the West Indies 
Corn meal showed improvement both do 
mestic and export. Grits were slow 
Quotations were $3.80 for corn flour 
$3.70 for corn meal, and $3.65 for grits, 
in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct 

This week ........ 24,000 6,000 25 

Last week ........ 24,000 9,300 3 

Last year ......... 18,000 10,000 55 

Two years ago..... 16,000 8,500 5 
MILLFEED 


The market was sharply lower this 
week, especially for bran. Offerings 
were liberal from millers for August- 
September shipment. ‘The demand from 
shippers was rather slack early in the 
week, but.later the millers were able to 
place considerable. The trade gener- 
ally has not started to buy, but shippers 
are looking for a brisk demand some 
time this month, and are prepared to sell 
freely. Some of the large eastern deal- 
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ers were in the market for later ship- 
ment, and good sales were reported. In- 
quiry continues good for season feed and 
some fair sales were made. Flour mid- 
dlings and red dog held strong, and did 
not share in the decline. Pasturage all 
over the country has shown signs of de- 
terioration, but as yet it has not affected 
the demand, 

Offerings have been quite liberal from 
the Southwest, and considerable feed is 
expected to move via Milwaukee for east- 
ern shipment. With the increase in 
freight rates it is expected that feed 
from the West will move well during 
\ugust, so as to take advantage of the 
id rate. Some improvement in the call 
from the Wisconsin state trade, some of 
he larger buyers making inquiry for 
heir fall supplies. 


NOTES 


The Ripon took 39,750 bus of corn to 
Kingston, loading at this port at the 
‘ialto elevator. 

The Bassett Farm Produce Co., Ran- 
lall, Wis., has been incorporated, to deal 
in flour, feed, grain and hay. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee on Aug. 1 
mounted to 11,627 bbls, compared with 
1,013 on July 1, and 35,437 on Aug. 1, 
919. 

The Shamrock Buckwheat Milling Co., 
f Black River Falls, Wis., has been in- 
corporated, with an authorized capitali- 
zation of $40,000, to do a general mill- 
ing business and to deal in flour, feed 
nd grain. The incorporators are P. M. 
Beach, C. L. Bardy and M. W. Ripley. 

‘The Bushman Milling Co., of Sturgeon 
ay, Wis., has placed an order for a new 
nd larger feed-milling unit, which is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation about 
\ug. 15 or Sept. 1. The flour mill is 
cing overhauled, and the entire plant 
ndergoing renovation and improvement. 


[imile Menzel, formerly cashier of the 
\tlas Flour Mills, Milwaukee, was sen- 
need Aug. 4 to serve one year in the 
ouse of correction for embezzlement of 
1,500. Complete restitution has been 
made. Major Walter Stern, president of 
ie company, appeared in court and 
iade a plea for leniency. 


\t the annual meeting of the Atlas 
l‘lour Mills Employees’ Association, 
William C. Giencke, foreman of the 
packing and loading department of Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., was elected 
president; O. K. Keller, production man- 
iger, was elected vice-president; B. G. 
Vandever, traffic manager, secretary and 
treasurer. The executive committee is 
composed of the officers and George Man- 
schot, assistant sales-manager, and J. H. 
Manning, grain buyer. 


H. N. Wutson. 


FLOUR SALES ASPECTS 


\ Case Pending in Missouri Involves Legal 
Phases of Daily Importance in Sell- 
ing Mill Products 


A somewhat novel verdict on a com- 
monplace state of facts is to be reviewed 
by the Springfield, Mo., court of appeals 
n the case of Chas, F. Rock vs. Petty 
Store Co. The novelty of the verdict 
lies in the fact that it involves a finding 
that defendant broke a contract to buy 
160 bbls of flour from plaintiff’s as- 
signor, Saxony Mills, and yet awards but 
Sl as damages. 

It seems that defendant, a mercantile 
company at Senath, Mo., gave the order 
for flour May 22, 1917, but, by letter 
dated May 26 and mailed May 28, re- 
quested that the mill cancel the order. 
In subsequent correspondence this re- 
quest for a cancellation became a definite 
repudiation of the contract on the mill 
refusing to cancel. Various reasons were 
assigned for refusal on defendant’s part 
to proceed under the contract. The first 
request for cancellation merely stated 
that “our buyer has decided we cannot 
use this flour since taking inventory of 
what we have on hand,” and that de- 
fendant would not need another car be- 
fore fall. The mill, in declining to can- 
cel, suggested that “if we would consent 
to cancel orders after we book them we 
would never be safe in purchasing wheat 
against our sales.” Defendant replied: 
It will be necessary for you to make an 
except in this case and cancle same as we 
will refuse to receive shipment.” To the 
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mill’s repeated refusal to cancel, defend- 
ant wrote that “the booking of this car 
of flour was an inexcusable mistake by 
our buyer, as the flour we now have on 
hand will run us until fall and we have 
no place to store this car,” ete. 

The contract called for shipment June 
15, 1917. Six days before this time de- 
fendant definitely refused to carry out 
the contract, restating reasons previously 
given. On the shipping date the mill 
wrote an explanation of non-shipment— 
on the ground that defendant had failed 
to furnish shipping instructions. June 
23 defendant for the first time claimed 
that the mill’s salesman had induced a 
representative of defendant company to 
book the order after the defendant’s 
president had refused to give an order. 

Suit followed, and at the trial the 
judge instructed the jury that “the meas- 
ure of damages in this case is the differ- 
ence in the value of the flour at the price 
sold to defendant on the day the sale 
was made and the market value of the 
flour on the date the contract was broken 
by defendant,” and that if there was no 
decline in market price, plaintiff could 
recover nothing more than nominal dam- 
ages. As above noted, the jury returned 
a verdict in plaintiff’s favor for $1, there- 
by impliedly declaring that defendant 
broke its contract, but that the mill’s 
loss was only $1. 

In support of an appeal taken by 
plaintiff to the Springfield court of ap- 
peals, Glen Wisdom, attorney for plain- 
tiff, has filed a brief presenting appel- 
lant’s principal contentions. 

Claiming that provision in the order 
for delivery of flour on “48-lb sack basis” 
did not avoid necessity for giving of 


‘shipping instructions by defendant buyer, 


it is argued very plausibly that “where 
a contract to purchase flour is entered 
into wherein the purchase price is based 
upon a certain-sized package, such an 
agreement puts upon the buyer the right 
and the duty to make known to the seller 
the size or assortment of sizes he wants 
the flour packed in, far enough in ad- 
vance of the shipping date to allow the 
seller a reasonable time to perform ac- 
cording to the terms of the contract.” 

Another contention, presented to the 
court of appeals in the light of the de- 
fendant’s delay in asserting that its em- 
ployee was not authorized to give the 
order and was induced to give it after 
the president of the company had de- 
clined to give one, is that “if a party 
giving a reason for his decision and con- 
duct touching anything involved in a 
controversy is not estopped after litiga- 
tion has begun from changing his ground 
and putting his conduct on another and 
different consideration, the effect of his 
change is to show the weakness of all 
his reasons where he writes a number of 
letters giving several different reasons 
why he refuses shipment, none of which 
is relied upon as a defense at the trial.” 

It would seem, however, that since 
verdict was given in plaintiff’s favor, the 
court of appeals will give strongest con- 
sideration to the real point now in issue 
—whether plaintiff proved substantial 
damages through defendant’s breach of 
contract. 

The parties to the suit appear to be 
in accord on the proposition that the 
measure of damages controlling the re- 
covery is the difference between the con- 
tract price and the market value of the 
flour when defendant repudiated its con- 
tract. Plaintiff claims that his proof 
shows that this difference was $2 bbl, so 
the appellate court will be called upon 
to determine whether the evidence showed 
this loss. If so, plaintiff will be entitled 
to a grant of its prayer that judgment 
be entered in his favor for the amount 
of the loss so proved. 


A. L. H. Street. 





Australia—Wheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the Australian wheat crops, by crop years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1919-20...... 45,779 1905-06 

1918-19...... 73,121 1904-06 

1917-18...... 113,578 1903-04 

1916-17...... 152,420 1902-03 

1915-16...... 184,709 1901-02 

1914-15...... 25,677 1900-01 

1918-14...... 106,600 1899-1900 
1912-13...... 94,880 1898-99 

1911-12...... 73,894 1897-98 

1910-11...... 98,109 1896-97 

1909-10...... 90,414 1895-96...... 46,000 
1908-09...... 62,590 1894-96...... 61,000 
1907-08...... 44,656 1893-94...... 82,000 
1906-07...... 66,421 1892-93...... 59,000 
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Business with all mills this week was 
very slim. Many are now keenly regret- 
ting that they did not buy on the severe 
decline in the market last week, but at 
that time they were hoping for still lower 
prices, and now absolutely refuse to fol- 
low the substantial advance, although in 
dire need of making bookings both for 
prompt and future delivery. Present 
stocks are not heavy, although sufficient 
to permit holding off buying until the 
market becomes more settled, 

Whether buyers’ premonitions of lower 
prices will materialize in the near future 
is doubtful, but many will be forced into 
the market soon, regardless of price, as 
there has been a smaller amount of book- 
ings on the new crop in 1920 than for 
many years past; besides, bookings on 
the old crop near the end of the season 
were lighter than usual. 

Unsettled and stagnant trade condi- 
tions, with buyers and sellers worried 
over the uncertainty of future trading, 
characterize the flour market in every 
section. Business of any consequence 
under prevailing conditions seems impos- 
sible. Clears and low-grades commanded 
about the most attention this week, and 
there were numerous inquiries from day 
to day, but mills have very little to offer; 
in fact, low-grades are almost unobtain- 
able. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $12.30@12.90, standard $11.40 
@12, first clear $9.80@10.10; hard-winter 
patent $11.40@11.80, straight $11@11.40, 
first clear $9.20@10; soft-winter patent 
$11.80@13, straight $11@11.50, first clear 
$9.20@9.80. Rye flour, white patent, $10 
@10.25; straight, $9.70@10. 

In the southern market, as in all other 
sections, buyers are holding off and 
watching the market closely, while many 
country mills report they are reluctant 
to quote on the present market. 

The local market was very unsettled. 
Further heavy advances in the price of 
wheat were reflected in flour, but to what 
extent it is difficult to determine, as mills 
are loath to quote, owing to the unsettled 
wheat market, and there is a wide varia- 
tion when prices are named. Buyers who 
were showing some disposition to make 
bookings at the close of last week were 
more determined than ever to hold off 
this week, and scarcely any transactions 
were reported on the advancing market. 

The freight situation continues exas- 
perating, and millers are at a total loss 
to see how they are going to make ship- 
ments when the new crop begins to move 
freely, as during this dull period they 


are unable to obtain sufficient cars to 
move what little flour they have ship- 
ping directions for. 

Millfeed market quiet, and _ prices 
somewhat easier at the close. Soft bran 
sold at $48, and hard bran at $41.50@45. 
Gray shorts were quotable nominally at 
$60@62. Practically no car-lot sales 
were made, as mills only have a very 
limited amount of feed to offer, and are 
disposing of same in mixed-car lots. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TR WOON cves cicscceswcce 29,60 59 
BAER WEG cccvrccccsnenedus 23,100 46 
We BS bh 6d.cctvtitesecees 30,600 61 
PS PORTE BO 60-6 0:0000'080% 41,400 82 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TAR WOE: cic wicescisvevess 23,000 30 
EOE WEEE icsiccvieccssseuc 32,600 42 
BOP GE cvevcveccenescess 53,300 69 
Pwe POSTS OOS ii ca veteacic 56,800 73 


NOTES 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Amsterdam, 
Holland, who is touring the or? 
markets of this country, visited the St. 
Louis trade this week. 

Joseph V. Lane, of F. H. Price & Co., 
New York, was among recent visitors to 
the St. Louis market. 

Stocks of flour in St. Louis, Aug. 1, 
according to August Rump, official flour ~ 
inspector, were 70,410 bbls, compared 
with 99,700 on July 1, 1920, and 50,300 
on Aug. 1, 1919. 

Members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
voted in favor of appropriating $1,500 
toward the building fund of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., at a special election 
held Aug. 5. 

Delegates representing the retail bak- 
ers of St. Louis will leave here Aug. 15 
to attend one of the largest conventions 
of their organization, in Minneapolis. 
There will be a large attendance, accord- 
ing to George Voges, chairman of the 
publicity committee. Eugene Lipp, presi- 
dent of the Chicago delegation, will join 
the St. Louis contingent en route to 
Minneapolis. 





Electrification of French Railways 


With a view to the electrification of 
the Chemin de Fer du Midi, preliminary 
work is being done on the harnessing of 
the waterfalls in the valley of Ossau. 
In order to obtain the maximum water 
power, a system of three falls is planned. 
The cost of the work is estimated at 
100,000,000 francs, and the project will 
be completed within five years. 








Wholesale Feed Prices 
Prices for feeds on July 24, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, as reported by the 


Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 


3 

< 

. 2 

c o 

Commodity— al 3 

e 3 

e rr] 

Wheat bran— Zz a 
EE ha ee 64.6 04664 06a bee 53.50 53.00 
BORE WEROEE cccsccvccecsccncs 53.50 66.50 
BEOPE WEMGEE cccccccccccesecs 53.50 53.50 


Wheat middlings— 


Spring (standard) .......... 59.50 59.50 
Bott WiMter .cccccccvesccccecs 60.00 63.00 
FERGR WEMCEE occ ccccnsccccecs 60.00 61.50 
Hard winter wheat shorts... .... eeee 
Rye MIGGUMES «oc cccccecveccses 
High protein meals— 
BMOOGE « cc cccccevasecscacece 66.00 64.50 
Cottonseed (41 per cent)..... ccosn CD 
Cottonseed (36 per cent)..... 67.00 66.00 
No. 1 alfalfa meal (medium).... .... sees 
Glwtem F008 occcccivcccsssccececs 69.70 68.80 
Hominy feed .......cccescccceees «+++ 66.50 
Ground Darley ..cccccccccccccces ésee 


Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 


Atlanta 
© New Orleans 


© Cincinnati 
> St. Louis 
: Kansas City 


61.00 
62.00 


59.00 
58.00 cece 
58.00 46.00 
62.00 
62.00 


66.00 
65.00 ee 
65.00 eves 
70.00 58.00 
66.50 
67.00 


+++. 69.50 
48.00 .... 
68.60 
67.00 
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NEW-CROP EXPORTING 


Monday’s cables from Great Britain 
inquiring for offers of first clears and 
winter-wheat flours were exceedingly wel- 
come in all mill offices. This is the first 
indication that direct trading is pending. 
Of course these offers were made on be- 
half of the Royal Commission, and mills 
understand that the flour is being pur- 
chased for their account. The terms are 
satisfactory and approximate closely 
those prevailing before the war, with 
some favorable changes. While these 
cables were a little early for actual busi- 
ness, in view of the fact that Canada is 
in the midst of its transition from con- 
trol to open trading, it is believed that 
most of the recipients met the inquiry 
with definite offers of flour. Prices 
named would show considerable varia- 
tion, as the figures were necessarily more 
or less a matter of guesswork. Whether 
much of the flour offered will be accept- 
ed or not is not yet known. 

Canadian mills look for a steady flow 
of cables from now onward, and may be 
relied upon to make the best of their 
opportunity to re-establish over-sea trad- 
ing with private buyers. Some are doubt- 
ful as to the outcome, owing to the fact 
that the United Kingdom is still under 
control. The prospect of an abundant 
supply of both spring and winter varie- 
ties of wheat makes it seem certain that 
a good deal of exporting trade will be 
done with Great Britain, and it is hoped 
that there will be a considerable volume 
of business with other European mar- 
kets. There are also evidences that South 
Africa will be a fairly generous buyer of 
Canadian flour during the new-crop year. 

What the opening of the United States 
market will mean to Canada remains to 
be seen. The difficulties incidental to the 
premium on American funds will make 
some difference. It is to be expected 
that American mills .will compete in 
Canada for wheat, since their money will 
buy wheat at a discount that will fully 
offset the effect of the premium on flour 

urchases. Whether an even balance can 
e maintained or not is questioned in 
many quarters. This is particularly true 
of Ontario winter-wheat flour. In the 
case of western spring wheat the Winni- 
peg market will no doubt maintain a 
fairly even balance between wheat and 
flour. Altogether, the situation as be- 
tween the United States and Canada is 
full of possibilities. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 

There is practically no business being 
done in flour in this part of Canada. 
Bakers have considerable stocks on hand, 
and conditions in the trade are too unset- 
tled at the moment for any unnecessary 
purchasing. Buyers are holding off in 
the belief that prices will go lower. It 
is reported that some mills are cutting 
prices in order to do business. 

Ontario winter-wheat flour is a drug 
on the market. Millers find it difficult to 
make sales, and prices have fallen to $12 
bbl- for old-crop flour. Some _ business 
has been done in new-crop winters at 
$10.50@10.75 bbl, bulk, Montreal. 

No business has resulted from the 
cable inquiries received early in the week 
for spring clears and soft winters for 
account of the Royal Commission. Mills 
report that, in reply to their offers of 
soft winters, cables have been received 
stating that the commission is not in the 
market for Ontario winter-wheat flour, 


but would like to get clears made from . 


springs or hard-winter wheat. Evidently 
there is some misunderstanding about the 
soft winter-wheat flour. This means that 
Canada will not participate in any of the 
present business, as Canadian millers 
find it impossible to offer the kind of 
flour wanted. Sales of old-crop Ontario 
spring-wheat flour were made this week 
at $11 bbl, bulk, Montreal, for export to 
the West Indies. 

Standard Manitobas are quoted here 
at $14.75 bbl, in jute, net cash, deliv- 
ered Ontario points; old-crop soft win- 
ters, $12, in second-hand jute bags, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal; new-crop soft win- 
ters, $10.50@10.75 bbl, bulk, Montreal. 

There is little business passing in mill- 
feed. Supplies from new-crop grinding 
have not yet reached the market. Bran 
is quoted officially at $54 ton, and shorts 
at $61, in bags, cars or mixed cars, On- 
tario points. Retail business is being 
done at much higher figures. 


WHEAT 

Deliveries of new-crop winter wheat 
are improving. Millers are paying $2.25 
@2.3° bu for No. 2 white Ontario win- 
ter wheat at mill doors, and the price 
being paid by exporters during the week 
was equal to $2.35. It is too early yet 
for new-crop Manitoba wheat, and deliv- 
eries in eastern Canada are not expected 
for fully 10 days. 


COARSE GRAINS 


It is difficult to get reliable quotations 
at present. There is practically no new- 
crop grains offering yet. Crops through- 
out the province are reported to be ex- 
cellent, and prices will likely decline. 
Nominal quotations: barley, $1.25@1.30 
bu, country points; rye, No. 3, $1.75; 
Manitoba oats, No. 2 Canadian western, 
95c, in store, Fort William. 


OATMEAL 


Cereal mills report business dull. 
Rolled oats are now offering at $5.60@ 
5.80 per bag of 90 lbs, jute; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


OIL CAKE 

Mills are quoting linseed oil cake at 
$72@73 ton and meal at $74@76, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 

NOTES 

The Rob Roy Mills, Ltd., Durham, 
Ont., are doubling the capacity of their 
rolled oats and oatmeal mill at that 
point. This will make the total 500 bbls 
per day. A new feed mill is also being 
added. 

On July 31 the rate-payers of Midland, 
Ont., carried a by-law granting exemp- 
tion from taxation for 20 years to George 
Copeland & Sons on a new 1,100-bbl flour 
mill which is to be erected at that point. 
This firm recently purchased the mill at 
Sudbury, Ont., with a view to moving it 
to Midland, and will now proceed with 
this work. A new company is being 
formed by A. E. Copeland for the pur- 
pose of owning and operating the new 
mill. Important elevator and financial 
people will be interested in the new com- 
pany. 

In the new trade agreement with Can- 
ada which was published this week the 
British West Indies grant a preference 
to certain articles manufactured or pro- 
duced in Canada. One of the commod- 
ities so affected is flour, and the prefer- 
ence on this amounts to Is per bbl: The 
new agreement provides for a weekly 
steamship service between Canadian 
ports and the eastern group of islands, 
and a fortnightly service to the western 
group. “The weekly service is to come 
into operation as soon as possible, in any 
case within three years, and the fortnight- 
ly service is to take effect not later than 
Jan, 1, 1921. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Aug. 7.—The flour 
trade in western Canada is almost at.a 
standstill, and will probably remain very 
quiet until the new crop begins to move. 
All mills are practically shut down. Both 
millers and buyers seem to be keeping 
their stocks as low as possible. Millers 
do not yet know what grades of flour 
will be manufactured. Standard brands 
of spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $14.30 
BEABIGDA POINEH .cccceccessisecooser 14.30 
Saskatchewan points .......cseeesees 14.20 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 14.10 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 14.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 14.40 
British Columbia, coast territory .... 14.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria).......... 14.55 
Prince Rupert .cccccccccesescescccce 14.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying 
ton lots, 10c over, less than ton lots 20c 
over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 40c 
bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 
98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra, 


WHEAT 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending Aug. 5, totaled 691 cars, 
against 666 last week. Following are the 
prices being advanced to farmers by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, basis in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur, together 
with prices charged millers for same 
grades in same position, per bu: 


Farmers Millers 
WG. 1 MOPENOTR. . cccocccces $2.15 $3.15 
No. 2 northern.....ccesees 2.12 3.12 
NG. 3 northern. ..ccecceces 2.08 3.08 
No. 4 wheat ..ctecccccens 2.02 3.02 
No. 4 special .ncscccsccces 2.02 3.02 
IG: © GPO cicccccecsene 1.91 2.91 
No. 6 special ...ccccccsses 1.81 2.81 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 
The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying and 
administration charges, and profits to be 
divided among farmers at close of crop 
year. 
RYE FLOUR 
Business is very quiet, and the local 
mill is closed. Prices are lower, and are 
quoted as follows: white, $11.50 bbl, in 
98-lb bags, straight grades, $11; dark 
$8.50,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 


There is little or no demand for mill- 
feed. Following are the maximum prices 
fixed by the Canadian Wheat Board, in 
mixed or straight car lots, delivered: 
Manitoba, bran $48, shorts $55; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $48, shorts $55; Alberta, 
Edmonton and points east, bran $47, 
shorts $54; Alberta, points west of Ed- 
monton, bran $46, shorts $53; British Co- 
lumbia, Revelstoke territory, bran $48, 
shorts $56; British Columbia, coast terri- 
tory, bran $50, shorts $57. 

OATMEAL 

Prices for oatmeal vary. Inquiries are 
few, and little business is being done. 
Standard brands of rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, delivered to the trade, are quoted 
at $5.20 in Manitoba, $5.25 in Saskatche- 
wan and $5.30 in Alberta. 

LINSEED MEAL 


Fine-ground meal is quoted at $80 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, in 
bulk, at $76. 

NOTES 

W. A. Black, managing director Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, is 
in Winnipeg on business. 

J. W. Horn, sales-manager Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
returned this week from a visit to 
Toronto. 

No date for the opening of the Win- 
nipeg wheat market has been set, but 
everything is in readiness and it is ex- 


pected the market will open any day 
after Aug. 15. 

Reports from various quarters indicate 
that farmers who favor an organization 
of their own to replace the Canadian 
Wheat Board in handling this year’s crop 
have not been able to find a workable 
plan of procedure. 

The Wheat Board is now making a 
payment of 30c bu on wheat participation 
certificates. The certificates are being 
cashed at all banks. A further payment 
of at least 10c bu will be made when the 
final returns on the market of the 1919 
wheat crop are in. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, arrived here on Wednesday, 
and with W. A. Matheson, manager of 
the company at Winnipeg, proceeded to 
Medicine Hat, making an inspection of 
crop conditions in the West. 

The cash markets are quiet. Rye was 
higher during the week, but closed on 
Friday at the same quotation as a week 
ago. Oats and barley are a few cents 
higher. Friday’s quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 955,4c; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western barley, $1.43%,; No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western rye, $1.80,—in store, Fort 
William or Port Arthur. 

A number of western mills have had 
cables from Great Britain asking for 
offers of new-crop flour. It is under- 
stood that these cables have been sent 
under arrangement between the Royal 
Commission and the  flour-importing 
trade. In the meantime, mills find it 
difficult to offer the kind of flour asked 
for, namely, first clears. None of this 
grade has been made in Canada since the 
government standardized flour in 1917. 
However, as they are anxious to get to 
business, some offers of a more or less 
speculative nature have been made. 

M. Liston. 
MONTREAL 

MonTreat, QvE., Aug. 7.—Demand for 
spring-wheat flour is still dull, buyers 
preferring to await developments, irre- 
spective of the sharp advances in the 
price of wheat. 

The Wheat Board reports that its 
stocks are about exhausted. New busi- 
ness, however, is impossible, owing to the 
present chaotic state of the market, al- 
though it reports considerable improve- 
ment in the way of inquiries for flour for 
export. In view of the fact, however, 
that the board has only three more weeks 
to run, very little new business is ex- 
pected in any event. 

The policy of the Royal Commission 
has been received with interest by local 
millers, who are now busy picking up 
old connections and making new ones 
where necessary. Although innumerable 
offers have been made, no new business 
has been reported as yet for direct ship- 
ment. It is evident that United King 
dom buyers are holding off until the op- 
tion market opens again. 

Business in the West Indies is dull. 
Mills report that offers for September 
delivery at $14, seaboard, packed in 196- 
Ib osnaburgs, have not met with any 
reply. There is a good demand for low- 
grade from these markets, but supplies 
are scarce. Small sales are reported at 
$10.25@10.50, in osnaburgs. It is hoped 
by all that the new Canadian-West In- 
dian agreement will result in a prefer- 
ence being given on flour by Jamaica, the 
Bahamas, Bermuda and British Hon- 
duras. 

There has been very little business for 
domestic consumption done during the 
past week in springs or winters, and 
prices remain unchanged. Standard 
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spring-wheat flour, $14.85 bbl, in jute, ex- 
track, Montreal, less 10¢ bbl for cash. 

Demand for millfeed has improved, but 
supplies are scarce. Sales of bran are 
being made at $55.50 ton, and shorts at 
$62.50, with flour, including bags, deliv- 
ered to the trade, while car lots of bran 
are quoted at $54.25 and shorts at $61.25, 
including bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for 
spot cash. 

The Wheat Board control on Ontario- 
crown wheat was canceled on ~— 31, 
lowing Ontario millers to offer direct 
to export buyers. 

White corn-flour prices remain un- 
changed at $12.80 bbl for shipment to 
ountry points, and $12.90 to city buyers, 
; jute bags, delivered to the trade. 

Rolled oats prices are unchanged from 
ast week. Broken lots of standard 
-yades, $5.80@5.85 per bag of 90 lbs in 
otton, and $5.75 in jute, delivered to the 
trade. 

NOTES 

L. J. Smith, of J. L. Smith & Co., 
eturned this week with his family from 
n extended trip through the Canadian 
Rockies. 

D. M. Wilson, superintendent St. Law- 
ence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and his fam- 
ly, are spending their vacation on the 
laine coast. 

G. A. Morris, secretary-treasurer Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is back at 
his office again, much the better for his 
month’s vacation at Tadousac. 

J. A, Marshall, local manager for the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
leaves with his family tonight for a fort- 
night’s vacation at Bay View, Maine. 

W. A. Black, vice-president and man- 
iging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co. Ltd. left this week for a_ trip 
through the Canadian West, and will not 
return until the latter end of August. 

T. J. Gricas. 





United States Flour Consumption 
Estimated normal annual wheat flour con- 
imption of the United States, by states, in 
irrels of 196 lbs: 

726,200 N, Dakota.. 1,064,400 





Bivccadss 442,600 S. Dakota... 908,000 
rmont 3 800 Nebraska .. 1,474,800 
MV iaces 3,719,200 Kansas .... 2,122,200 
Island .. 628,400 Kentucky .. 2,141,600 


mnecticut, 1,120,000 Tennessee.. 1,876,200 


‘ew York..11,095,200 Alabama .. 1,866,000 

Jersey .. 2,948,000 Mississippi. 1,561,400 
ie WET VETTE 9,885,600 Louisiana.. 1,646,200 
Delaware .. 213,400 Texas ..... 4,784,000 
Maryland . 1,362,800 Oklahoma.. 2,642,400 
Virginia ... 1,972,800 Arkansas... 1,391,800 
W. Virginia 1,580,000 Montana .. 651,400 
N. Carolina, 2,162,400 Wyoming .. 226,200 
S. Carolina. 1,398,000 Colorado... 1,154,400 
Georgia 2,284,800 New Mexico 648,200 
Florida .... $804,200 Arizona 368,000 
Ohio ....... 6,489,400 Utah ...... 529,600 
indiana 8,211,200 Nevada + 130,200 
Illinois 6,890,600 Idaho ..... 557,200 
Michigan .. 3,054,800 Washington 1,841,000 
Wisconsin... 2,600,400 Oregon .... 1,019,600 
Minnesota... 3,282,600 California . 3,526,400 
lowa . 2,353,600 Se 
lissouri 3,547,200 Total, U.S. 108,097,400 





United States Oats Crop 


Government forecast of the 1920 oats crop, 

states, based on condition Aug. 1, as 
ympared with the final estimate for the 
119 crop, and the five-year average for 
914-18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1920 1919 Av. 
NOW: TO sivicccks 39,883 29,580 43,890 
Pennsylvania ..... 39,246 36,859 39,596 
ORD sscenccsdsicve 51,731 61,858 64,261 
hese, MOET TE 61,837 60,225 66,576 
jl Renee e ee 129,024 123,060 186,214 
MICHIMOR 66056500 47,371 36,875 55,964 
WM vibeb aces 92,072 78,123 90,193 
Minnesota ........ 117,208 90,160 113,344 
SOWU  fadiveianccun 191,730 196,182 210,126 
NE |... ccunbures 40,57 38,259 38,659 
North Dakota 66,002 38,400 63,158 
South Dakota ..... 60,606 53,650 65,136 
Nebraska dotine Coe 65,270 69,962 78,301 
eee 52,418 44,229 51,435 
ROG Sad ecccebews 37,706 94,500 35,549 
Oklahoma ........ 41,532 49,500 27,770 
| 21,587 6,120 21,766 





United States ..1,402,000 1,248,310 1,414,558 





United States Barley Crop 


Government forecast of the 1920 barley 
rop, by states, based on condition Aug. 1, 
‘8 compared with the final estimate for 
he 1919 crop, and the five-year average 
for 1914-18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








7 1920 1919 Av. 
Wisconsin 15,563 13,568 20,103 
Minnesota 22,576 18,200 34,134 
lowa 6¢4:060 2056068 7,872 8,032 10,807 
North Dakota .... 28,361 14,950 32,301 
South Dakota ..... 22,568 19,250 26,570 
Kansas OC esses Cees 16,605 16,200 6,458 
COINS “iinsce bee 5,943 3,900 4,532 
Idaho ts eaebaw even 4,061 3,360 6,402 
Washington Cowaee 4,686 4,140 5,747 
SPOBOR seseccecees 2,812 1,886 4,622 
California ........ 28,376 30,000 37,658 

United States ... 196,000 165,719 214,819 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 7—High 
money rates are still the controlling fac- 
tor in industrial and investment affairs. 
Only a few days ago a bid was made of 
914%, per cent for $500,000,000 for two or 
three months, but none of the lenders ac- 
cepted the offer. Another bid of 9 per 
cent for $20,000,000 for four months was 
also declined with thanks. All time 
loans are stock-exchange loans in the 
sense that they are based upon stock- 
exchange collateral. One factor which is 
operating against easy rates on call is 
the unwillingness of out-of-town banks 
to lend heavily at 6 per cent in Wall 
Street, as they can easily obtain that 
rate at home, and unless they can see 
7, 8 or something more they are not in- 
clined to enlarge their offerings in New 
York. The result is that many of these 
banks would probably withdraw money 
from the New York market if it was of- 
fered at 6 per cent or under for any 
length of time. 


HUGE FRANCHISE TAX 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York will pay the United States govern- 
ment $14,900,000 as a franchise tax at 
the end of the year. The law provides 
that, after a certain percentage of the 
earnings above the 6 per cent limit and 
a reserve fund is set aside, the govern- 
ment shall get the balance. This is why 
such a huge franchise tax has to be paid 
by this historic institution. Much inter- 
est was attracted by that portion of the 
New York Reserve Bank’s monthly re- 
view which said that, notwithstanding the 
efforts made toward credit restrictions, 
nothing will prevent the bank “from ex- 
tending additional credit whenever the 
necessities of industry, commerce and ag- 
riculture require it.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that the of- 
ficers of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York will not see industry suffer 
hardships from not having the necessary 
credit facilities at its command. The af- 
fairs of this great bank are being ad- 
mirably managed by a group who may 
be said to be the picked men Of the 
banking profession. They have had some 
extremely interesting problems to work 
out, and there is no doubt that they have 
solved them admirably and for the best 
interests of the gommunity. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System, as a _ whole, is 
something for the American people to 
feel highly proud of. 


RAILROAD OUTLAYS 


The railroads are expected to make ex- 
penditures of from $500,000,000 to $700,- 
000,000 as a consequence of the new 
financial strength represented by the 
revenues which will come to them from 
the increased freight and passenger rates. 
It will be some months, of course, before 
the full effect of these increases is 
shown in the earnings of the railroads, 
but there is no doubt that the roads are 
in splendid shape now to go on with the 
development work which must be put 
through with all haste if they are to be 
spared the unfortunate complication 
which would inevitably develop if they 
should continue to do business without 
the proper equipment and facilities. All 
this new business from the railroads is 
likely to give increased prosperity to the 
steel and related industries. 


INVESTMENT DEMAND 


The bond market is showing new signs 
of life. There is nothing spectacular 
about the increased inquiry, and there is 
not likely to be anything startling in the 
price advances which must take place 
sooner or later. The American people 


are accumulating a great deal of money, 
much of which is still unemployed. With 
excellent bonds being offered them at 
prices to show an income return varying 
from 7 to 8 per cent, it stands to reason 


that before long they will yield to the ap- 
peal to invest their unemployed funds at 
prices showing the most generous in- 
come return available in more than a 
generation. Some excellent new loans are 
coming upon the market, and it looks as 
if, sooner or later, there would be re- 
sumption of financing for foreign gov- 
ernment account. Although there are 
many uncertainties to deal with, the out- 
look is brighter than it was, with pros- 
pects of a further increase in bullish en- 
thusiasm. 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL FINANCING 

In the seven months ended July 31 
last, various American states and munici- 
palities have obtained nearly $413,000,- 
000 from the markets through the sale 
of bonds and notes, In the same months 
last year, there were less than $390,000,- 
000 such issues marketed. Cities and 
towns of high credit find it impossible 
to borrow from the market at better 
than 6 or 61/4, per cent. The laws of such 
states do not permit the payment of such 
high interest rates on loans issued for 
state and municipal purposes. The fact 
is, however, that under such money mar- 
ket conditions as prevail today, the states 
and municipalities are obliged to meet 
the market in the sense that they must 
pay as attractive rates for funds as 
other borrowers pay. It is a question 
of supply and demand which is working 
irresistibly toward a higher income basis 
for the bond market. 

INCREASING PRODUCTION 

Reginald McKenna, chairman of the 
largest London bank and formerly chan- 
cellor of the British exchequer, figures 
out that production in England is now 
about 80 per cent of what it was before 
the war. In the United States the show- 
ing is much better, and some of the Fed- 
eral Reserve experts believe that it has 
never been as large as it now is. The in- 
dications are that it will further improve, 
as the country is going ahead, notwith- 
standing the foreign situation and the 
embarrassments* of a high money mar- 
ket. 

Every labor-saving device ‘is being 
adopted by employers in the effort to 
prevent being held up by organized labor, 
or having a great business seriously em- 
barrassed by not knowing how large an 
operating force it can depend upon. The 
railroad men have just obtained a most 
generous increase, and it would not be at 
all surprising if similar efforts were 
made by other branches of organized 
labor to wrest increased benefits from the 
public. 


THE FOREIGN SITUATION 


Much concern has been felt by inves- 
tors over developments in Poland, and 
the fears have been expressed as to the 
possible outcome of armed interference 
by the allies. The view has prevailed for 
some time that unpleasant developments 
might be reported from that center, 
where the Russian forces have made con- 
siderable headway. The fact is that the 
whole nation is so heartily sick and dis- 
gusted with war that any situation which 
seems to call for armed interference is 
sure to excite alarm among investors. In 
many quarters it is‘ felt that the allies 
ought to have exercised a more com- 
manding leadership, and that the situa- 
tion ought to have been handled differ- 
ently. On the other hand, sensible people 
recognize that no one in the United 
States, without intimate knowledge of 
the problems encountered in Poland, can 
judge accurately as to what should have 
been done under existing circumstances. 


NEW FOREIGN LOANS 


The great issuing banking-houses will 
have some interesting foreign loan pro- 
posals to announce before long, if the 
Polish situation clears up. There is a 
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well-established market in the United 
States for these loans, and it is to be 
hoped that nothing will happen to inter- 
fere with it or to prejudice investors 


against these foreign investments.  It- 


looks’ now as if there would be broader 
investment buying of foreign bonds 
yielding 714, or 8 per cent. With condi- 
tions as they are, there is apparently no 
hope of placing these loans at prices 
showing a larger investment return. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 7.—Conditions sur- 
rounding the milling trade continue un- 
satisfactory. Business is extremely dull, 
but most of the large millers predict that 
as soon as the wheat market settles down 
it will pick up sharply. The wheat crop 
in Nebraska is a large one of excellent 
milling quality. 

The demand for flour with the regular 
jobbing and the smaller baking trade im- 
proved slightly, but it fell off when the 
market experienced the recent violent 
breaks. Interior mills that have been 
‘able to buy all the wheat they needed at 
prices very much below the basis prevail- 
ing at terminal markets, and a few specu- 
lative mills that sold flour short in anti- 
cipation of this decline, have enjoyed 
most of the selling business that has been 
done. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
On TO. veitrcuviceaees 10,211 42 
De SE 86 nubs ve heasedun 6,534 27 
BOOP GOP 66.26.5401 €és 008 dR 18,694 77 


Leicn Leste. 





Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 





June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
|, PEC eee 122,430,724 21,651,261 
| | SUT 178,582,673 24,190,092 
CO) ere 34,118,853 21,879,951 
1917 149,831,427 11,942,778 . 
1916 173,274,015 15,520,669 
1915 259,642,533 16,182,765 
1914 92,393,775 11,821,461 
1913 91,602,974 11,394,805 
1912 30,160,212 11,006,487 
1911 23,729,302 10,129,435 
1910 46,679,876 9,040,987 
1909 66,923,244 10,621,161 
1908 100,371,057 13,927,247 
1907 76,569,423 15,684,667 
1906 34,973,291 13,919,048 
1905 4,394,402 8,826,335 
1904 44,230,169 16,999,432 
1903 114,181,420 19,716,484 
1902 154,856,000 17,759,000 
1901 132,061,000 18,651,000 
1900 101,950,000 18,699,000 
1899 139,433,000 18,486,000 
1898 148,231,000 15,350,000 
1897 79,562,000 14,570,000 
1896 60,650,000 14,621,000 
i PPEeeeETer 76,103,000 15,269,000 
BOOEs cdi beesece 88,415,000 16,860,000 
So REET CRETE 117,121,000 16,620,000 
> err err ee 157,280,000 15,197,000 
pt: PPR 150,565,000 7,946,000 
i PERE 153,253,000 6,011,000 
Serre 46,000,000 9,000,000 
LL PERE EE 66,000,000 12,000,000 
| PERT ee 102,000,000 12,000,000 
Serre 58,000,000 8,000,000 
BOON s cos eeccese 85,000,000 11,000,000 
st. Ee eee 70,000,000 9,000,000 
Bev iskasences 106,000,000 9,000,000 
Oo! er 95,000,000 6,000,000 
ETT 55,000,000 11,000,000 
BOSGs cveccvrsse 54,000,000 * 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 





June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
SOOO s kb 250% 26,671 14,447 33,945 37,463 
(i. Serre 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
oo: ae 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
oO ee 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
_ ee Rs 38,217 95,918 14,532 
|) 26, 48,786 96,809 12,544 
oo Oe 5,6 9,381 1,860 2,223 
BURBS ci ccces 7; 49,065 33,759 1,823 
oo ee : 40,039 2,172 
BeeRcek ewes 9,3 63,671 2,045 2 
ae 3 36,802 1,685 220 
| eee " 35,853 1,510 1,272 
|, See ' 52,445 1,158 2,419 
| Perees: 2 83,300 4,014 749 
Se 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
i See 10,661 88,807 5,479 
Serene 10,881 55,858 1,154 765 
i SO 8,429 74,833 4,613 5,422 
BOOS seecves 8,724 26,636 9,971 2,697 
Peer 6,293 177,817 37,046 2,326 
BROS cbssece 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
|. POET 2,26 174,089 30,310 10,141 
BOOB i cevces 11,237 208,745 69,130 15,541 
BOOT occcces 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
UC Pere 7,680 99,992 13,012 988 
1896....... 1,563 27,691 570 9 
| eae 5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
1893 3,035 46,034 2,380 1,477 
SOUR s chives 2,800 75,451 9,435 12,040 

COE ee 973 30,768 953 332 
BOGO. cnasve 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 
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STIMULATING MEXICO’S INDOLENT SOIL 


(Continued from page 662.) 


The rivers offer many favorable sites for 
the erection of reservoirs, not only for 
irrigation but for power. 

Aguascalientes, Zacatecas, San Luis 
Potosi and Durango are interior states, 
occupying a central position in the coun- 
try. They are not great cereal producers, 
although corn is the chief article of food 
for a majority of the people. Outlawry 
has resulted in great reduction of agri- 
cultural efforts in San Luis Potosi, and 
in the neighboring states of Guanajuato 
and Michoacan. There has been a great 
exodus of farm laborers, seeking perma- 
nent residence in the United States. 

In the southernmost states the cereal 
crops are limited to rice and corn, but 
there is a large output of sugar, coffee, 
cacao, copra, fruit and rubber. 

Reporting to the Department of Com- 
merce of the United States on commer- 
cial possibilities in Mexico, Vice-Consul 
William P. Blocker expresses what ap- 
pears to be the general view of American 
consular representatives in the republic 
to the south, as follows: 

“Prior to the war the United States 
had considerable competition from some 
of the European nations in trade with 
Mexico, but since these powers have had 
to use their products for home consump- 
tion there has been little or no competi- 
tion. A great deal of the Mexican trade 
can be retained by the United States by 
giving special attention to the market and 
filling orders as contracted for. 

“American manufacturers and com- 
mercial houses should be represented by 
men familiar with the Spanish language 
and Mexican business methods, and pos- 
sessing a general knowledge of the Mexi- 
can people. There is no reason why 
American goods cannot be shipped across 
the Mexican-American frontier in carload 
lots for much less than the same prod- 
ucts can be purchased from Europe. The 
use of American manufactured products 
is becoming more and more common, and 
the people are awakening to the fact that 
they are better and contain materials su- 
perior to those secured from Europe; 
what is needed now is to cater to the 
trade by furnishing what is wanted, at 
prices equal to, if not better than, those 
quoted by Europe and South America. 

“Careful attention should be. given to 
the tariff regulations of Mexico, and to 
the packing of shipments. The supply in 
Mexico of practically every manufac- 
tured product is far below the demand, 
and with the return of normal conditions 
this country, with its sixteen million peo- 
ple, will be a fertile field for the sale of 
American products of every kind and 
quality.” 

Little data is available concerning the 
Mexican flour industry, and there are no 
official figures indicating the number of 
mills. In 1904, according to a consular 
report, there were over five hundred, most 
of them doubtless in the northern states 
and all but a few unquestionably of the 
most primitive type. In recent years 
modern milling plants have been estab- 
lished in Ciudad Juarez, Villa Ahunada, 
Colonia Juarez and Colonia Dublan, Chi- 
huahua; Hermosillo, Sonora; Torreon, 
Coahuila; Palacio, Durango; and in vari- 
ous other communities. 

Reporting on the flour needs of the 
state of Tamaulipas, the American consul 
at Matamoros says the majority of the 
population of his district are wheat-flour 
consumers, who look to the United States 
for a large portion of their requirements. 

“In making shipments to Mexico,” this 
consular representative advises, “the at- 
tention of shippers is called to the ne- 
cessity of securing a Mexican consular in- 
voice certified by the Mexican consul lo- 
cated nearest to the point of origin, for 
which a charge of three per cent of the 
value of the merchandise is made. It is 
the practice of the larger merchants to 
carry accounts with banks in the Ameri- 
can border towns, therefore it is suggest- 
ed that shippers communicate with such 
banks concerning the responsibility of 
any particular firm or firms. Matamoros 
has a Mexican chamber of commerce. 
Shipments to Mexico of any consequence 
are handled by customs brokers in the 
American towns, who are familiar with 
all necessary details.” , 

The American consul at Mazatlan, 


state of Sinaloa, reports that “flour is 


one of the largest items of import among 
the food products received from foreign 
countries in this consular district. While 
considerable flour is produced in the 
states north and south of the states com- 
prising this district, yet the supply is 
not sufficient to meet the demand. More- 
over, certain brands of foreign flour have 
become very popular here, and while you 
might at first, on account of the fact that 
certain brands are sought here, have some 
difficulty in introducing your goods in 
large quantities, a good grade of flour 
should find a good market.” 

There are several flour mills in the 
state of Sonora which work up local 
wheat and purchase their sacks in the 
United. States. Little of this flour is 
exported, the production being limited. 

Two prominent Mexican scientists, rep- 
resenting the Mexican Department of 
Agriculture, recently visited the United 
States on a mission likely to yield far 
better results than a volley of diplomatic 


They spent considerable time in 
Washington in conference with heads of 
various bureaus and offices in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. They 
also attended various agricultural meet- 
ings throughout the country. Every- 
where they expressed deep interest in co- 
operative work with the United States 
Department of Agriculture in phases of 
agriculture that are of interest to both 
countries, and in which complete success 
for either depends somewhat upon what 
is done by the other. 

These agricultural diplomats from 
Mexico told interesting stories of what 
is being accomplished toward restoring 
the ancient fertility of Mexico’s acres, in 
spite of the disturbed conditions that 
have prevailed during recent years. The 
magnificent buildings of the Mexican De- 
partment of Agriculture have been com- 
pleted, an agricultural museum and eight 
experiment stations have been established, 
short courses in agriculture are being 
given in a number of schools, and plans 
are under way for a system of agricul- 
tural education for training a corps of 
agricultural specialists. | 


notes. 





REVIVING MEXICO 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


As pictured in a portion of the daily 
press, manifestly devoted to certain “in- 
terests,” Mexico is still in a state not far 
removed from anarchy. By the ex- 
ploitation of every bandit outrage or do- 
mestic difficulty, and the suppression of 
all facts that show the development to- 
ward stable conditions, an attempt is be- 
ing made to establish the belief that the 
only salvation of Mexico lies in Ameri- 
can occupation. 

Nothing is so. disconcerting to the 
propagandist as the application of the 
test of facts to his highly wrought fic- 
tions. The formation of opinion is easy in 
the inverse ratio of the volume of facts 
on which it is based. 

A foreign press notoriously furnishes 
a distorted picture of conditions outside 
of its own nation. News is everywhere, 
by definition, the departure from the or- 
dinary and normal. Life in our own 
country, as reflected in the columns of 
the newspapers of London and Paris, is 
a composite of murders, lynchings and 
social and political scandals. The Bell- 
man once published what purported to 
be a letter from New York appearing in 
a South African paper. The letter was 
based on news items taken from two or 
three issues of the New York Times; and 
they were so combined and interpreted 
as to give the impression of the exist- 
ence of conditions not unlike those which, 
in the popular mind, characterize Soviet 
Russia. 

Mexico is today in a state not essen- 
tially different from that of most of the 
war-swept countries of Europe or that 
prevailing in our own South and West 
in the years following the Civil War. 

The Diaz régime, outwardly so pros- 
perous, was based on the welfare of a 
very limited class and the degradation of 
the many. It was built on the crust of a 
voleano which sooner or later was bound 
to break into eruption. The inevitable 
revolution brought the whole pinchbeck 
structure to the ground, and ruins make 
very unsatisfactory building materials. 

Disorder there still is in plenty, and 
there will be for some time to come. 
Education in self-government is a slow 
process. Self-control, and the subordina- 
tion of selfish interests to the general 
good, are not learned overnight. There 
is sometimes a suspicion that even. we, 
after more than a century of democracy, 
have not completely acquired them. 

In correction of the impression pro- 
duced by the familiar stories of ban- 
ditry, of kidnapping and of murder, 
there is plenty of evidence that real 
progress is being made; that gradually 
and step by step the governmental ma- 
chinery is being perfected, that business 
is being re-established, education is being 
provided for and the difficult problems 
involved in their foreign relations are ap- 
proaching solution. 

The Carranza -government, when it was 
established in 1916, had to deal with a 
currency as debased as is that of Aus- 


tria or Germany today, or as that of our 
own Confederation after the Revolution. 
Over 1,000,000,000 pesos of paper money 
were in circulation, and their value had 
almost reached the vanishing point. The 
government adopted the heroic policy of 
the immediate resumption of specie pay- 
ments. Salaries, wages and taxes were 
made payable only in coin; and there 
was no coin in sight. For a few months 
Mexico lived on a barter basis, but grad- 
ually specie came out of hiding and nor- 
mal conditions were resumed, The gov- 
ernment then set to work to redeem the 
outstanding paper. Through the govern- 
ment railways, through the imposition of 
a supertax payable in paper, and by di- 
rect purchase, the fiat money has been 
withdrawn. 

In comparison with the national wealth, 
the national debt is inconsiderable. In- 
cluding both principal and unpaid in- 
terest, the total was, in 1919, a little over 
$350,000,000. Adding to this the funded 
debt of the National Railways, with its 
accrued interest up to Jan. 1, 1919, 
amounting to about $290,000,000, the to- 
tal indebtedness of the country is not far 
from $640,000,000. Reduced to a per- 
capita basis, it is about one-eighth of 
our own; or compared with the national 
wealth, the sum is small indeed. The 
payment of the interest charges on the 


debt is still deferred, but no part of it, 


with the possible exception of certain 
bonds issued during the Huerta régime, 
has in any sense been repudiated. 

The national revenues are now the 
largest in the history of the country and, 
were it not for the fact that so large an 
amount is still required for the army, 
the government would be in a very pros- 
perous condition. The large expenses in- 
cident to the rehabilitation of the coun- 
try after the destruction caused by the 
revolution are being met out of current 
revenues and not out of bond issues. 
Mexico is paying as she goes. The proc- 
ess is, necessarily, a slow one, but it is 
the method of sound finance and, in the 
long run, it will justify itself. 

Foreign commerce is rapidly increas- 
ing, and the figures are greatly in excess 
of those before the war. The average 
for the years 1907-08 to 1911-12 was, in 
American money, $228,735,000; for 1918 
it was $265,000,000. The complete fig- 
ures for the year 1919 are not yet avail- 
able, but the commerce with the United 
States alone amounted in that year to 
$277,000,000, and the total was doubt- 
less in excess of $300,000,000. In 1917 we 
sold. to Mexico $29,000,000 worth of 
goods, in 1919 the amount was $120,000,- 
000. In the two years our purchases 
from her grew from $112,000,000 to 
$120,000,000. 

By far the largest item in Mexico's 
list of exports is, of course, petroleum. 
The number of barrels exported has ris- 
en from 40,000,000 in 1916 to over 80,- 
000,000 in 1919. The amount shipped is 
only limited by the available tankage. 
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Not more than 100,000,000 bbls can be 
shipped during the current year, and the 
a of existing wells is almost six 
times that amount. That the industry is 
in a fairly prosperous condition and is 
not suffering from undue taxation may 
be inferred from the fact that the Dutch 
Shell Co., as reported in the London 
Statist, distributed in dividends 30 per 
cent on its capital stock in 1917 and 43 
per cent in 1918. In the Same years, 
Lord Cowdray’s company paid 20 and 25 
per cent. 

The vexing question as to the relation 
between the oil companies and the gov- 
ernment is still unsettled; but, quite re- 
cently, a temporary arrangement has 
been made whereby new wells may be 
drilled and continued production insured. 

The high price of silver has enabled 
the reopening of many mines which, for 
many years, have not been productive. 
The amount exported amounted, in 
1918, to $43,471,000, and in the first 10 
months of 1919 to $51,233,000. Mining 
operations are everywhere returning to 
the normal, and in many places the prod- 
uct exceeds in value that of any previous 
year. The American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. is just completing in Chihuahua 
a plant which will be the largest in the 
world. The great copper mines in 
Sonora resumed operations in 1917, and 
now have a full force of miners at work. 
The product of the many gold mines in 
Mexico is relatively small, being sur- 
passed by the value of the silver, copper, 
lead and zinc. The valuation of the 
metals produced in 1918 was not far 
from $112,000,000 American money. 

The exports of agricultural products 
and of live stock amounted in 1918 to 
over $74,000,000, and the surface of agri- 
cultural development has hardly been 
scratched. Oranges in the northern and 
bananas in the southern states are an in- 
creasingly valuable national asset. Of 
the cereals, corn is the most important, 
as it forms the major part of the diet 
of several millions of the Mexican peo- 
ple. The government is stimulating pro- 
duction in every possible way. It is pro- 
viding machinery, it is assisting in irri- 
gation’ projects, it is extending its sys- 
tem of agricultural education. 

Large areas are suited to the produc- 
tion of cotton. While comparatively lit- 
tle of this land is now under cultivation, 
the product was in 1918 over 35,000,000 
lbs. Guayule rubber, while lower in 
quality than Para, is an increasingly val- 
uable article of export. The plant grows, 
both in a wild and a cultivated state, on 
otherwise sterile ground in altitudes up 
to 6,000 feet. The sisal industry of Yuca- 
tan is growing very rapidly, the export 
value amounting in 1918 to $24,000,000. 

The division of the large estates into 
small holdings, which is constantly going 
on, while it is a project most certainly in 
the public interest, is likely to reduce 
the live-stock industry, temporarily at 
least, to a position of less importance 
than it held under the old régime. This 
is the invariable accompaniment of ad- 
vancing civilization, and the only rem- 
edy for it is an entirely different method 
of live-stock production. 

The world is now realizing, as never 
before, how dependent it is on transpor- 
tation. Without it, industry must cease 
and agriculture languish. The railroads 
of Mexico suffered terribly during the 
revolution. In no other single particular 
was so much damage done. The govern- 
ment has had no small task on its hands 
in its effort to make, out of the wreck- 
age left by the war, an effective trans- 
portation system. Something more than 
half of the railroad mileage is run by the 
government, and this is being rehabilitat- 
ed out of its own earnings. Despite its 
crippled condition, it has, during the last 
two years, paid handsome profits, and 
these have been used for the purchase of 
new equipment and the repair of the old. 
Large contracts have been let for the 
purchase of material. 

Two things, aside from natural and 
justifiable irritation caused by our inter- 
ventionist propaganda, are hampering 
the development of trade between this 
country and Mexico. The first is, ob- 
viously, the lack of any adequate bank- 
ing system in Mexico, and the other is 
the unwillingness of our exporters to do 
business in the way the Mexicans want it 
done. We have never accustomed our- 
selves to Spanish-American credit sys- 
tems as European business men have 
done. Until we do we will always be at 
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a disadvantage in a them. 


As our European market omes re- 
stricted because of the prohibitive rate 
of exchange, it is more necessary than 
ever before for us to seek an outlet to 
the south. The opportunity is a golden 
me, if we will only approach it with in- 
‘elligence and with a realization that we 
nust do business on a credit basis and 
n the manner to which the buyer is ac- 
ustomed. Cut-and-dried, stereotyped 
salesmanship” is profoundly offensive to 
he deliberate mental ,habit of the Mexi- 
in, and salesmen of that sort had better 
e kept at home. A business representa- 
ve who speaks Spanish, who is sympa- 
etic with the prejudices and customs 
f the country and who has honest goods, 
almost certain to find a ready market 
or them. 


LEGAL ANGLES OF SALES 


\ California Decision Affords a Precedent on 
Contract Formation, Place of Payment 
and Damage Standards 


In losing a suit brought against it by 
me Humphry for damages for non-de- 
ivery of 80,000 lbs of beans, the Farm- 
rs’ Union & Milling Co., Stockton, Cal., 
has given the California district court of 
ppeal occasion for stating some ma- 
terial rules of law applicable to fre- 
juently occurring situations in the flour 
nd feed trade, (190 Pac. 489.) 

Of two grounds of defense unsuccess- 
ully brought forward by the milling 
ompany the first was that an inter- 
hange of telegrams fell short of con- 
ummating a final contract of sale. The 

icts as to this branch of the case were 
hat defendant offered the beans at $6.35 

o.b, Stockton, the shipping point, but 
subject to delay and confirmation, it be- 
ing stated that the prospect of prompt 

iipment was unfavorable. Plaintiff re- 
lied with an acceptance, which, how- 
ver, required shipment within the cur- 
ent month, one-half gone. But three 
lays later, defendant wired that a car 

is then obtainable and asked that plain- 
ff have his bank guarantee payment of 
ift with bill of lading. Plaintiff's 
ink at Evansville, Ind., telegraphed 
ich guaranty, “subject permission in- 
section on arrival.” 

The court of appeals holds that plain- 
iff’s first telegram so far departed from 
he terms of defendant’s offer as to con- 
titute no contract, because defendant 
ffered to sell subject to delay, while the 
eceptance required delivery within the 
month. But defendant’s next telegram, 
tating that car was obtainable,’ removed 
that condition, merely adding the new 
ondition that payment of the draft be 
uaranteed, The only question left in 
the case on this phase of the controversy 
vas as to whether the requirement in 
the last acceptance, “subject permission 
nspection on arrival,” injected such new 
condition into the terms of purchase as 
) avoid meeting of minds on all the 
rovisions of the agreement. 

The court holds that no new condition 
was brought into the negotiations, and 
that there was therefore a binding con- 
tract. This holding is of special impor- 
ince as laying down the general propo- 
ition that where an acceptance specifi- 
lly states a condition that would have 
een implied in any event, it does not 
jualify the terms of the offer. On this 

‘int the opinion says: 

“This was a meeting of the minds of 
the parties upon the same terms and con- 
ditions, save and except that the last 
telegram referred to had in it these 
words, ‘subject permission inspection on 
arrival” The matter of delay in ship- 
ment had been eliminated, the request 
that the bank guarantee payment had 
heen accepted, and all conditions im- 
posed by defendant had been met, quali- 
fied by the added suggestion that the 
heans would be subject to inspection on 
rrival. It is the claim of counsel for 
‘ppellant that it never assented to the 
plaintiff's request that the beans should 
e shipped subject to inspection; but, as 
the learned judge of the trial court ob- 
served, the law would: have added these 
words to the contract, even if they had 
not been inserted in the telegram. 

“Section 1771 of the Civil Code reads: 
‘One who sells or agrees to sell merchan- 
— inaccessible to the examination of 
the buyer, thereby warrants that it is 
sound and merchantable’ 

“Section 1785 of the Civil Code reads: 
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‘On an agreement for sale, with war- 
ranty, the buyer has a right to inspect 
the thing sold, at a reasonable time, he- 
fore accepting it, and may rescind the 
contract if the seller refuses to permit 
him to do so.’ 

“In the case of Newmark & Co. vs. 
Smith, 26 Cal. App. 339, 149 Pac. 1064, 
it is said: ‘The purchaser under a con- 
tract of sale of a certain quantity of 
beans is entitled, in the absence of a 
waiver of the right, to inspect the prop- 
erty sold, as a condition precedent to the 
making of payment, and the seller is not 
entitled upon the tender of delivery to 
refuse such inspection and demand pay- 
ment, and for failure to make payment 
to declare the contract annulled.’ 

“We are of opinion that the telegrams 
passing between the parties resulted in a 
contract between them.” 

Another angle of the question as to 
whether a contract was finally entered 
into is indicated by the further extract 
from the California court’s opinion: “The 
defendant’s telegram of Nov. 18, where- 
in it says, ‘wire received too late, entire 
matter is canceled, was sent after the 
bank had telegraphed its guaranty of 
payment of the draft, and after all the 
terms and conditions imposed by de- 
fendant had been accepted, and was too 
late to prevent the consummation of the 
contract. The wire accepting defend- 
ant’s offer took effect on its deposit at 
Evansville for transmission. . . . It was 
deposited at Evansville, Ind., before the 
defendant’s telegram of Nov. 18 was 
sent.” 

The second general defense was that 
defendant was entitled to be paid at 
Stockton on loading the beans. Defend- 
ant claimed that the expression in the 
contract, “f.o.b. Stockton,’ not only 
meant that the goods were to be placed 
on the car by the seller without any ex- 
pense to the buyer, but also that it meant 
that upon their being loaded ready for 
shipment the purchase price was then 
due and payable, and at the place of 
shipment. On this question the court 
says: 

“We deem it unnecessary to examine 
critically whether the expression ‘f.o.b.’ 
includes, not only loading, but the right 
to have payment at the place of loading 
because, even if the expression in gener- 
al does mean both loading and payment, 
the parties can contract differently... . 
The telegram, ‘Have your bank 
wire guarantee payment draft with bill 
of lading, was a clear expression by the 
defendant that payment was not expect- 
ed until the goods were received in In- 
diana, together with the bill of lading, 
and the guaranty of the bank . .,. could 


mean nothing else than that the bank 
guaranteed that when the bill of lading 
reached Evansville, together with the 
draft, the same would be paid at that 
place, and not at Stockton.” 

The last contention made by the mill 
was that the trial court erred in assess- 
ing damages, it being claimed that the 
damages should have ‘been measured on 
the price at which substitute beans could 
have been bought in the market nearest 
Evansville, and not at Stockton. This 
contention was based on a California 
statute providing that, in estimating 
damages, the value of the property to a 
buyer deprived of its possession is 
deemed to be the price at which he might 
have bought the equivalent thing in the 
market nearest the place where the prop- 
erty ought to have been put into his pos- 
session, and at such time after the breach 
of duty upon which his right to damages 
is founded as would suffice, with reason- 
able diligence, for him to make such 
purchase. 

Disposing of this point, the court says: 
“There is nothing in the record to show 
that the beans could have been bought at 
any less price at any place nearer Evans- 
ville. . . . We think, under the circum- 
stances, that the court was justified in 
accepting the proved price at the city of 
Stockton as the price at which plaintiff 
could have bought equivalent beans. If 
there was any place nearer Evansville at 
which they oa have been bought, then 
the matter was entirely open for the de- 
fendant to make such proof.” 


A. L. H. Street. 





Chippewa Milling Co. 

The Chippewa Milling Co.’s mill at 
Montevideo, Minn. an illustration of 
which appears on this page, is a fair ex- 
ample of the typical interior Minnesota 
mill. The original Montevideo Roller 
Mills, which dated back to the pioneer 
days of this state, burned in the spring 
of 1909. At that time H. C. Stebbins, 
now of Red Wing, Minn., was manager of 
the company. 

When the company decided not to re- 
build, J. M. Gordon, of Eagle Lake, 
Minn., and a former resident, returned 
to Montevideo and incorporated the 
Chippewa Milling Co., with a capital 
stock of $50,000. The first officers were: 
H. C. Stebbins, president; Dr. R. S. 
Bacon, vice-president; J. M. Gordon, sec- 
retary-treasurer. — 

Construction work on the new mill be- 
gan in July, 1909. The building was 
completed that fall. The mili had a ca- 
pacity of 250 bbls, with storage capacity 
for 20,000 bus of wheat. The machinery 
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in the mill at Eagle Lake was used to 
help equip the mill at Montevideo. 

In 1911 H. C. Stebbins retired to be- 
come the active head of the Red Wing 
Milling Co. He was succeeded by J. M.- 
Gordon as president, while G. M. Gordon, 
of Minot, N. D., became manager, and 
R. V. Gordon secretary. Shortly after- 
wards, however, G. M. Gordon was 
drowned in Big Stone Lake at Orton- 
ville, Minn., necessitating another change 
in the management. S. Dodge acted as 
sales-manager for a short period until, 
in 1912, the management was taken over 
by L. B. Denison, who has been in charge 
ever since. 

Under Mr. Denison’s management the 
company has prospered. The mill was 
remodeled and enlarged, and now has a 
capacity of 650 bbls daily. In 1916 it 
was electrified, a new power plant and 
concrete dam were built, and additional 
elevator space provided. The capital 
stock of the company has been increased 
to $75,000, 





Price and Currency Changes 

The following table showing percent- 
ages of increases in general wholesale 
prices, retail prices of food, and cur- 
rency in circulation is taken from the 
British Board of Trade report entitled 
“Statements of Currency Expansion, 
Price Movements, and Production in Cer- 
tain Countries”: 


+ - 
>ae oe 
aT oa a mt > ern 
Es | Sei kell 
‘ , o on =n ofS 
Country— Se ans ood Len oan 
a= ? uo ono 
March, 1920— rs) Br es an Eon 
United States ..... 177 253.0 196 
United Kingdom .. +250 321.8 235 
re 275 354.0 291 
December, 1919— 
Switzerland ....... 253 237 
BUGED cusedcveseseos 565 452.6 262 
January, 1920— 
eg Pee 255 eevee 251 
October, 1919— 
Fi 6M rre Te Tere 274 266.3 
February, 1920— 
Netherlands ...... 290 ese 199 
SE. ck 6 wa 8 8%-4 305 asa 294 
WRUNG vccieasaisr 400 522.4 $297 


*The fact that retail prices of food have 
risen less than general wholesale prices is 
in part attributable to the control of prices 
by governments extending, in certain cases, - 
to the maintenance of retail prices below 
cost of production by means of subsidies, 

t+In the case of the United Kingdom, the 
circulation at the end of March, 1920, is 
compared with the circulation at the out- 
break of the war. 

tParis. 





Increased floor space and an addition- 
al number of employees indicate the 
phenomenal expansion of New York 
banks during the last six years. 
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Plant of the Chippewa Milling Co., at Montevideo, Minn, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INTER-AMERICAN CABLE FACILITIES 





Importance of International Communication Systems in Promoting Foreign 
Trade Outlined in Circular Prepared by Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The recent dispute between the United 
States government and a British-owned 
cable company, over a communication 
system connecting this country with the 
eastern coast of South America has had 
the effect of focusing public attention 
upon the importance of such interna- 
tional lines of communication in the pro- 
motion of foreign trade. A timely bulle- 
tin prepared by the Latin American Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, outlines the cable situation 
as it affects the trade interests of the 
United States. In the past, states this 
bulletin, cable facilities have concentrat- 
ed where over-sea trade has centered, 
and this has made England the greatest 
cable center of the world. In part, the 
bulletin follows: 

Greater interest on the part of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters and 
larger participation in foreign commerce 
have greatly increased the demand for 
cable communications between the Unit- 
ed States and other countries, especially 
the various republics of Latin America. 
The special need in inter-American cable 
facilities is for direct cable connections 
with Brazil and the eastern coast of 
South America. This section has been, 
and still is largely, served over an indi- 
rect route, messages being sent from 
England via British lines. 

The extension of wireless communica- 
tion and the commercial use of airplanes 
has an important bearing on the develop- 
ment and extension of cable facilities. A 
recent report of the United States Ship- 
ping Board quotes the opinion of cable 
company Officials to the effect that “not 
for many years, anyway, will wireless be 
able to supplant cables.” Recent testi- 
mony of cable experts even goes so far 
as to state that wireless communication 
cannot compete seriously with cable 
messages. The continued investment, 
however, of large sums of money in wire- 
less plants and the almost daily enlarge- 
ment of wireless facilities certainly seem 
to controvert this last opinion. 


CABLE FACILITIES 


Inter-American cable facilities may be 
divided into three groups—those which 
connect the United States with (a) Mexi- 
co, Central America, and the -West In- 
dies (The few cable connections between 
the West Indies and northern South 
America—Venezuela and the Guianas— 
may be included in this group); (b) the 
west coast of South America; (c) the 
east coast of South America. 

For some time the first two fields have 
been served with comparative adequacy 
by American cables; the third field has 
been reached largely by British lines, 
the messages going by way of Europe. 
The principal company serving the first 
two fields is the All America Cables. 
The All America Cables system is op- 
erated jointly by the Mexican Telegraph 
Co. and the Central & South American 
Telegraph Co., the former having been 
established in 1879, the latter in 1881. 

The system is composed of the follow- 
ing lines of communication: From New 
York there are two direct duplexed cables 
to Colon, Panama, touching at Guanta- 
namo Bay, Cuba. These cables continue 
across the Isthmus of Panama by means 
of duplicate underground cables from 
Colon to Panama, extending thence down 
the west coast of South America as far 
as Valparaiso, Chile, serving the repub- 
lics of Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. 

From Valparaiso triplicate land lines 
extend to Santiago, Chile, and across the 
Andes to Buenos Aires, Argentina. Work 
on the extension of these cables from 
Buenos Aires to Montevideo, Uruguay, 
and to Rio de Janeiro and Santos, Bra- 
zil, has been in progress for some months; 
cables have been landed at all three 

oints, offices opened, and messages have 
Soon received since July 1, 1920. 

From Galveston, Texas, All America 
triplicate cables extend to Vera Cruz and 
Puerto Mexico, in Mexico. These cross 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to Salina 
Cruz, and extend down the west coast 


of Central America as far as Panama, - 


where they connect with the company’s 
cables from New York to Colon and 
Panama. These lines afford communica- 
tion with Guatemala, Salvador, and Costa 
Rica. From Vera Cruz there is a dupli- 
cate land line to the City of Mexico. 
Messages between the United States and 
Mexico are received from and delivered 
to connecting lines at Galveston. 

The Central & South American Tele- 
graph Co. has received a contract from 
the Colombian government to connect 
Colon with the north coast of Colombia; 
it has also been granted additional land- 
ing rights in Costa Rica, at Port Limon. 
Announcement has been made that a 
cable connection will be laid from Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, along the east coast 
of Brazil to connect at Rio de Janeiro 
with the west coast cables, thus making 
a complete circuit of the continent. 

All American Cables had in operation, 
July 1, 1919, about 21,400 statute miles 
of cables, of which about 2,000 miles are 
land wires. The cables recently com- 
pleted from Buenos Aires to Montevideo 
and to Santos and Rio de Janeiro add 
some 2,500 miles to. the system. Mes- 
sages between New York and Buenos 
Aires are handled without retransmis- 
sion by hand, i.e. by purely automatic 
methods, a distance of 7,452 miles, in 
less than 15 minutes. 


WEST INDIES FACILITIES 


Numerous other lines connect the va- 
rious islands of the West Indies with the 
United States, Central America, and 
South America, as follows: 

Cuba.—The island is served by the All 
America Cables from New York; by the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. with tripli- 
cate cables from Key West and Habana; 
by the Commercial Cable Co. from New 
York to Habana; by the United States 
& Haiti Telegraph & Cable Co. with a 
single cable from New York to Cape 
Haitien, where it connects with the lines 
of the Compagnie Frangaise des Cables 
Télégraphiques; by the Cuba Submarine 
Telegraph Co; and by the West India & 
Panama Telegraph Co. 

Porto Rico.—The island is served by 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. from 
Habana via the Cuba Submarine Tele- 
graph Co. and the West India & Panama 
Co; from New York by the United States 
& Haiti Telegraph & Cable Co. via Haiti 
and the French West Indies system; 
from Halifax by the Halifax & Ber- 
muda Cable Co., the Direct West India 
Cable Co.,‘and the West India & Panama 
Telegraph Co. Messages sent by the 
Central & South American Telegraph 
Co.’s lines are forwarded by United 
States navy wireless. 

Haiti and San Domingo.—Haiti is con- 
nected with New York by the cable of 
the United States & Haiti Telegraph & 
Cable Co, at Cape Haitien. It also re- 
ceives communications by wireless from 
the cables of the Central & South Ameri- 
can Telegraph Co. via the wireless sys- 
tem of the United States naval communi- 
cations service at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. This wireless service also reaches 
San Domingo. The latter country is 
reached, in addition, by the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. through connections 
at Habana with the Cuba Submarine 
Telegraph Co. and the West India & 
Panama Telegraph Co., as well as by the 
wireless service of the Guanica Centrale 
from Porto Rico. San Domingo may 
likewise be reached over the lines of the 
United States & Haiti Telegraph & Cable 
Co. from New York City. 

The Virgin Islands and Guadeloupe.— 
The Western Union Telegraph Co., 
through connections at Habana with the 
Cuba Submarine Telegraph Co. and the 
West India & Panama Telegraph Co., 
serves St. Thomas and St. Croix. They 
also receive messages from the Central 
& South American Telegraph Co. at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, via United 
States wireless; also by the lines of the 
Halifax & Bermuda Cable Co., the Direct 
West India Cable Co., and the West In- 
dia & Panama Cable Co. Guadeloupe is 
connected by the Cuba Submarine Tele- 
graph Co. with the Western Union Tele- 


graph Co. at Habana. From New York 
messages go via the United States & 
Haiti Telegraph & Cable Co. and the 
French West Indies system. From Hali- 
fax the Halifax & Bermuda, the Direct 
West India, and the West India & Pana- 
ma lines furnish connections. 


WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 


In addition to the service of the cables 
of the Central & South American Tele- 
graph Co., the west coast of South 
America is served by the West Coast of 
America Telegraph Co., with offices in 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. European mes- 
sages are received over the lines of the 
Western Telegraph Co., with which the 
West Coast of America Telegraph Co. is 
incorporated. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. has 
operated cables between Florida and the 
West Indies since 1875. These lines are 
mentioned above. The company has not 
had facilities for sending messages to 
South America except via Europe. In 
1918 a concession was granted this com- 
pany by the Brazilian government to lay 
a cable from Brazil to one of the islands 
of the Greater Antilles. A number of 
landings were possible along the coast of 
Brazil—Nictheroy (across the bay from 
Rio de Janeiro), island of Itaparica 
(near Bahia), Aracaju, Parahyba, Natal, 
or at Pard. From Para the cable was to 
extend to the Antilles station. South 
from Nictheroy the cable was to extend 
to Maldonado, Uruguay, and to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

These concessions, however, have been 
given up, and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. plans to lay an American 
sable to the island of Barbados, which 
cable will then utilize the cable of the 
Western Telegraph Co. from the island 
of Barbados to Brazil. 

The Western Telegraph Co, recently 
secured permission to lay a cable north 
from Brazil to the island of Barbados, 
and plannned to extend this north by 
way of Bermuda to Halifax. 


LIST OF CABLE COMPANIES 


The following list gives in alphabetical 
order the various companies affording 
cable facilites in Latin America, with 
special reference to connections between 
the United States and Latin America: 


(1) All America Cables.—This system is 
operated jointly by the Mexican Telegraph 
Co. and the Central & South American Tele- 
graph Co. For description in detail of cable 
lines, see above. 

(2) Amazon Telegraph Co. (Ltd.)—This 
company, whose cables have been in use 
since 1896, owns submarine’ cables connecting 
Paré and Manaos on the Amazon River, 
there being 14 intermediate stations. At 
Para the cable joins the lines of the Western 
Telegraph Co. 

(3) Central and South American Telegraph 
Co.—See All America Cables above. 

(4) Commercial Cable Co. of 
Cables run from New York to Cuba, 

(5) Compagnie des Cables Sud-américains. 
—This company operates seven cables, with 
a total length of 3,779 nautical miles. The 
principal cable extends from Dakar, Africa, 
to Pernambuco, Brazil. At Dakar it is con- 
nected with Brest, France, by a French gov- 
ernment cable. 

(6) Compagnie Francaise des Cables Télé- 
graphiques.—Cables of the company con- 
nect Cuba, Haiti, San Domingo, Guadeloupe, 
Curacao, Dutch and French Guiana, several 
points in Venezuela, and Salinas on the north 
coast of Brazil. The company owns and 
operates transatlantic cables connected with 
its Caribbean system through the United 
States & Haiti Telegraph & Cable Co. 

(7) Compafiia Telegrafica-Telef6nica del 
Plata.—This company operates one cable, 


Cuba,— 


extending from La Plata, Argentina, to 
Colonia, Uruguay. 
(8) Cuba Submarine Telegraph Co.— 


Eleven cables, totaling 1,343 nautical miles, 
are operated by this company. Landings are 
made at numerous points along the coast of 
the island of Cuba, 

(9) Deutsch-Siidamerikanische Telegraph- 
engesellschaft.—Before the war this com- 
pany operated five cables, with a total length 
of 7,386 nautical miles. A South American 
cable from Emden (Germany) via the Cana- 
ries and Monrovia, Liberia (Africa), landed 
at Pernambuco, Brazil. 

(10) Direct West India Cable Co.—The 
cables of this company extend from Jamaica 
to Turks Island and from Turks Island to 
Bermuda. 

(11) Halifax & Bermuda Cable Co.—The 
company operates a cable from Halifax to 
the island of Bermuda, 

(12) Mexican Telegraph 
America Cables above. 

(13) Pacific & European Telegraph Co. 
(Ltd.)—A subsidiary company of the West- 
ern Telegraph Co. mentioned below. It op- 
erates land lines between Argentina and 
Chile. 

(14) River Plate Telegraph Co.—This com- 
pany operates cable lines from La Plata, 
Argentina, to Colonia, Uruguay, and from 
Colonia, Uruguay, to Montevideo, Uruguay. 

(15) United States & Haiti Telegraph & 
Cable Co.—The cable facilities consist of a 
single line from New York to Cape Haitien, 
Haiti. It is operated by the Compagnie 
Francaise des Cables Télégraphiques, 


Co.—See_ All 
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(16) West Coast of America Telegraph Co, 
(Ltd.)—A subsidiary company of the West- 
ern Telegraph Co, operating cables on the 
west coast of South America. It connects 
Callao and Mollendo, Peru, with Arica, 
Iquique, Antofagasta, Coquimbo, and Con- 
cepcion, Chile. 

(17) Western Telegraph Co. (Ltd.)—An 
extensive cable system is operated by this 
company between Europe and South Ameri- 
ca, especially Brazil. English cables via 
Ascension Island and the Cape Verde Islands 
reach Buenos Aires; also from Lisbon via 
the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands to 
Pernambuco, Brazil. Cables extend along 
the Brazilian coast from Par& south, touch- 
ing at Maranham, .Ceara, Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Santa Catarina, Rio Grande 
do Sul, Montevideo, Uruguay, and La Plata, 
Argentina, 

(18) Western Union Telegraph Co.—On 
Dec. 31, 1918, the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. owned 22,993 nautical miles of ocean 
cables; also 3,242 statute miles of land 
cables. For discussion of the inter-American 
eable facilities of the Western Union see 
above. 

(19) West India & Panama Telegraph Co. 
—The cables of this company connect Ja- 
maica, Cuba, Porto Rico, Bermuda, Turks 
Island, Guadeloupe, Virgin Islands, Panama, 
Barbados, Trinidad, and British Guiana. 


OWNERSHIP OF CABLE LINES 


Regarding the ownership of these 
cable lines the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office reported (see the com- 
munications of the world afforded by 
submarine cables, the principal land lines, 
and the radio*stations. Chart published 
by the United States Hydrographic Of- 
fice. Latest revision August, 1919) as 
follows: : 


American: Central & South American 
Telegraph Co., Commercial Cable Co. of 
Cuba, Mexican Telegraph Co., United States 


& Haiti Telegraph & Cable Co., Western 
Union Telegraph Co, 
British: Amazon Telegraph Co. (Ltd.), 


Cuba Submarine Telegraph Co., Direct West 
India Cable Co., Halifax & Bermuda Cable 
Co., Pacific & European Telegraph Co. 
(Ltd.), West Coast of America Telegraph 
Co. (Ltd.), West India & Panama Telegraph 
Co., Western Telegraph Co. (Ltd.). 

French: Compagnie des CAables Sud- 
américains, Compagnie Francaise des Cables 
Télégraphiques. 

German: Deutsch-Siidamerikanische Tele- 
graphengesellschaft. 

Argentine: Compafiia Telegrafica-Tele- 
fénica del Plata, River Plate Telegraph Co. 
Ltd.). 

EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 

Brazil—The principal improvements 
in Brazil are in connection with the ex- 
tension of the cables of the Central & 
South American Telegraph Co.’s lines 
from Montevideo to Santos and Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, and their concession 
from the Brazilian government to lay 
lines direct from that country to the 
United States; also the extension of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. via Bar- 
bados. 

(a) On Oct. 23, 1919, an executive de- 
cree of the president of Brazil conceded 
to the Central & South American Tele- 
graph Co., without monopoly or privi- 
lege of any kind and without subvention 
from the government of Brazil, the right 
to lay a submarine cable to connect the 
cities of Santos and Rio de Janeiro to 
any part of the territory of Uruguay 
and to carry out telegraphic communica- 
tion. A cable from Montevideo was 
landed at Rio de Janeiro on March 30, 
1920. Permission had previously been 
obtained from the government of Uru- 
guay to lay cables from Buenos Aires to 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

(b) The president of Brazil also 
signed a decree granting the Central & 
South American Telegraph Co. the right 
to lay and operate a cable from Rio de 
Janeiro to Cuba, to run by way of the 
Island of Fernando de Noronha (125 
miles from the coast of Brazil, north- 
east from Pernambuco). Work on this 
extension is evidently to be begun soon. 
The Central & South American Co. re- 
cently announced its intention of laying 
a cable from Pard, Brazil, to St. Thomas 
Island, from there to Porto Rico, and 
from Porto Rico to Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. 

(c) The Compagnie des Cables Sud- 
américains was recently granted permis- 
sion to lay a cable from Rio de Janeiro 
to Montevideo, Uruguay, and from there 
to Buenos Aires. Permission has also 
been obtained by this company to take up 
its cable at Pernambuco, Brazil, and to 
land the cable at Rio de Janeiro, with a 
view to covering the entire cable field 
of the east coast of Brazil. 

(d) The extension of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. for cable service 
between the United States and Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Argentina via the east 
coast is discussed above. 

By decree of Sept. 6, 1918, the presi- 
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dent of Brazil declared null and void the. 


concession granted in July, 1908, to Fel- 
ten and Guillaume-Lahmayerwerke Ak- 
tiengesellschaft, of Miilheim on the 
Rhine, and later transferred to the 
Deutsch-Siidamerikanische Telegraphen- 
vesellschaft, A. G., to establish and op- 
erate, without monopoly, an ocean tele- 
graph between a point on the coast of 
Brazil and the island of Teneriffe. 
Chile—The Central & South Ameri- 
an Telegraph Co. purchased and as- 
umed control and operation (Feb. 15, 
i920) of the Compafiia de Telégraphos a 
solivia, which had maintained offices in 
ica and Tacna, Chile, and in Corocoro, 
jarafia and La Paz, Bolivia. The pur- 
ising company is laying a cable from 
rica to Iquique, where the new section 
cable will connect up with the com- 
iny’s existing cables and thus give 
‘acna direct communication with the 
\'nited States. 
The Western Union Co. has obtained a 
oncession from the Chilean government, 
igned Nov. 7, 1919, to lay a cable be- 


ween Arica, Chile, and Panama. The 
ompany intends to lay from Panama a 
i,684-mile cable to connect with the 


Western Union cable station at Miami, 
‘la., and from there to Barbados, where 
mnection will be made with the cables 
f the Western Telegraph Co. 
Colombia.—According to newspaper 
eports, late in 1917 the Colombian gov- 
rnment was negotiating for the installa- 
ion of a cable between the Atlantic 
oast of the republic and the West In- 
es in order to facilitate cable com- 
unication abroad and avoid the delay in 
ending and receiving cables via Buena- 
ntura. The Central & South Ameri- 
n Telegraph Co. has recently signed a 
ntract with the Colombian government, 


voviding for the establishment of a 
ible service between Colon, Panama, 


nd Cartagena, Colombia. Work on this 
ible is now being carried on. A cable 
ill also connect Cartagena and Baran- 
juillas Colombia. The concession per- 
\its the company to touch other points 
n the north coast of the republic also. 

Kcuador.—The Central & South Ameri- 
n Co. has announced its intention of 
ving an additional cable—a third trip- 

ite line—from Santa Elena, Ecuador, 
» Chorrillos, Peru (Callao, Peru). See 
under Peru. 

Mexico.—The Mexican Telegraph Co. 
ill lay soon a new cable from Vera 
ruz to Campeche, Mexico. 
Peru.—The Central & South American 
legraph Co. has decided to lay an ad- 
ditional cable between Callao, Peru, and 
Santa Elena, Ecuador, connecting at the 
tter point with the cables now running 
to Salina Cruz, from which city the 
bles run to Galveston. 

This new west coast line will be used 
) serve Mexico, Central America, Co- 
mbia, Ecuador, and Peru, leaving the 
irect line from New York for Chile and 
\rgentina., 

Uruguay.—A government resolution of 
sept. 24, 1918, contained an important 
provision with reference to cable conces- 
ions in Uruguay, 


( le Ww 


Article 1.—This article refuses to grant the 


tion of the Western Telegraph Co. for 
extension for 30 years of its cable con- 
sion, which expired July 15, 1917. 

\rticle 2.—This provides for the presenta- 


to the chamber of a bill regulating cable 
essions, 
\rticle 3.—This article authorizes precari- 
sly (con cardcter precario) the Central & 
h American Telegraph Co. to extend its 
graph and telephone lines from Buenos 
es to Montevideo, 
West Indies.—The extension of the 
( ables of the Central & South American 
lelegraph Co. from the island of St. 
Thomas to Porto Rico and to Guanta- 
namo Bay, Cuba, is previously mentioned 
in connection with Brazil, since these 
West Indies cables are to be connected 
with the new cable from Parad, Brazil, 
to the island of St. Thomas. An execu- 
tive decree of the Brazilian government 
under date of May 18, 1920, grants per- 
ission to the Western Telegraph Co. to 
land at Maranham, Brazil, the cable 
which will be laid from Barbados to the 
city of Belem, Para, 


CABLE RATES 


\ general idea of cable rates to Latin 
\merican countries may be gained from 
the following: 

A large American company affords 
full rate” service to all points listed in 
lable No. 1 below, and “deferred rate” 
service to certain of these points listed in 
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Table No. 2. The “deferred rate” mes- 
sages, accepted at half the full rate, are 
subject to a delay of 24 hours, must be 
written in the language of the country of 
origin or destination or in French, and 
no figures or codes are allowed. De- 
ferred rates are at present (July, 1920) 
temporarily suspended. 
TABLE NO. 1 


Per 
Full rate from New York City to— word 
MORURATOE. 66.605 04046654000 604064504 $0.50 
BOOMVID accdccessrvesensecscsssevess 50 
Riberalta WiTeleOs 2.2. .scccccsccece 85 
| rrr eee err Tt sree fore ie -65 
BORMROS 602 occ edsarccesnvesceveees 1.36 
POFMAMDUCO csccccccccscccseassseas .70 
CRUG cccccdevecesccesesssccsscecres -50 
Colombia—Buenaventura ........66. .50 
OCROP PIGGOD «cvsciseccoscvccececs 65 
Costa Rica (sender’s risk) ..........6. 49 
WOCURGOP oc cccsccesccsccccevcccccces 50 
Guatemala—San JOSE ....scccsecesee 44 
Ail Gthet DIROOE 2s ciccciccccveccss 49 
Honduras (sender’s risk) ........ ee 49 
Nicaragua—San Juan del Sur....... 44 
All OCheP PIRCES cssccccccrccecese .49 
PANAMA cicccccccccscteersssesesece .30 
PRPRRGRS occ cece eee cev er tecevsaceee 50 
POPE ccdcrereendccsicccsrcccrngvasse .50 
Iquitos wireless ....... Stavedaasse .60 
Salvador—La Libertad . eeOeaened 44 
All other places .......... 49 
CO 5 6. 646-5680 60-00-0868 F606 44.6600 .50 
TABLE NO. 2 
Deferred rate from New York Per 
City to word 
BOOT 2.56.56 600 6 oe h6 CRASS Oe $0.25 
POERUIGD cdec ter deedecwesteessivecs -25 
BIUORA ccc ec cee beer ecccceesecsene 42% 
RUE ETR TULL Tee -68 
gig, eer eee. ee ee .35 
ti SCEe eT eT T TSE PUPP PPLE Tear .256 
Colombia—Buenaventura ......... 25 
Other PIACED oo cccccvsccsegsseoce 82% 
OUGOE nin 6.6.0 6:6 6.0:0:00066008600880% 25 
PARMAR ceviscccccvesocsececcsees 15 
4. MPR PEUEPEERL ECE TELE TT .26 
POPU cccccccrencessocccvvevesscese .25 
UPUBURT sccceeccccevcececenssesecs 25 


Rates from New York to points in the 
West Indies are approximately as fol- 
lows :* 


Per 

Cuba (all routes): word 
PE cceedassaves .*$0.15 
Other places ....... .30 


Haiti: 

Central & South American Telegraph 
Co.—United States Naval Commu- 
ee | EEE EET TRE Tee -41 

United States & Haiti Telegraph & 

Cable Co, to— 





Cape Haitien, Mole St. Nicolas, 
and Port au Prince Tire .60 
De CAS DERG edi ccinvstecasees 65 
Dominican Republic: 

Central & South American " 

CFs 5060608 50.600 6.000060 060 Sb 86668 38 

Western Union—Cuba Submarine 
Telegraph Co.—radio of Guanica 
Centrale from Porto Rico ...... ° 70 

United States & Haiti Telegraph & 
Cee GO, odin cb Se cisrsebeceeesin -80 

French West Indies: 

United States & Haiti Telegraph & 

NO SI oo 06.6 whC Ho's Ks vec anever . 1.38 
Porto Rico: 

Western Union—Cuba Submarine 
Telegraph Co.—West India & 
Panama Telegraph Co. ........... 40 

United States & Haiti Telegraph & 
Cable CO, cocccccccccscrccccsesece 40 

Halifax & Bermuda Cable Co....... -40 


Roumanian Peasants at 


Work in 


St. Thomas and St. Croix: 


Western 
Telegraph 


Union—Cuba 
Co.—West 
Panama Telegraph Co. 


Submarine 
India & 


Central & South American Telegraph 


Co.—United States Naval 
munications Service ........ 
Halifax & Bermuda Cable Co.. 


Direct West India Cable Co...... 


Com- 


West India & Panama Telegraph Co. -50 


Guadeloupe: 


Western Union—Cuba Submarine 
TOIGBTADR CO. cccccorcsceccvecsccecese 85 
United States & Haiti Telegraph.& 
GORE BO 6b bb 406 ce reeesancuseves ° 85 
Halifax & Bermuda Cable Co. ...... 85 
Direct West India Cable Co. ........ 85 


West India & Panama Telegraph Co. 85 
*In addition there is at present a deferred 


rate on the Western Union from 


New York 


City to. Habana of about 8 cents per word, 
and to other points in Cuba of 12 cents per 


word, 


Exports of grain and flour from the United States, 


the Wheatfields 


Exports of grain from 


Argentina—Grain Exports 


Argentina, 


by cal- 


endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1920°..... 135,006 63,906 21,833 12,437 
i) ee 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
st eee 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
| Pee 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 . 
|) eee 84,321 113,140 26,192 65,421 
BORG s 060 00 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
ot ee 36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
BORSs eves 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
ROB. coces 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
ULL. wsvee 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
BORG. cccce 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
1909...... 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 - 
J! 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
*Five months (Jan, 1-June 10). 
Exports of barley in 1919, 1,525,000 bus 


(000’s not omitted); 
527,000 bus; 
1910-19, 


erage, 





Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
by calendar years, as reported by 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 





26,449,681 

21,706,700 

13,926,117 

14,379,000 

15,680,801 

12,769,073 

12,278,206 

10,622,000 

11,258,000 

8,370,000 

9,688,000 

1908...... 13,013,000 
1907...... 16,277,000 
1906..... 14,324,000 
1905.... 11,344,000 
1904... 11,543,000 
1903 +. 19,555,000 
1902..... 18,328,000 
1901...... 19,200,000 
1900... 18,600,000 
1899... 0.0. 18,500,000 
1898 16,600,000 
1897... 13,600,000 


148,086,470 
111,177,103 
106,196,318 
154,049,686 
205,829,820 
173,861,944 
99,508,968 
61,655,000 
32,669,000 
24,257,000 
48,490,000 
92,780,000 
91,384,000 
62,851,000 
20,739,000 
13,015,000 
73,373,000 
129,466,000 
178,300,000 
98,900,000 
108,700,000 
149,200,000 
109,900,000 


Corn, bus 
11,192,558 
39,899,091 
62,170,000 
63,548,000 
48,264,000 
15,626,000 
45,287,000 
30,980,000 
61,573,000 
42,693,000 
36,206,000 
37,578,000 
83,201,000 
102,519,000 
111,266,000 
46,499,000 
91,733,000 
18,724,000 
102,400,000 
190,400,000 
206,100,000 
207,300,000 
189,100,000 


Oats, bus 
65,294,635 
114,462,932 
98,689,000 
101,411,000 
104,572,000 
35,067,000 
5,275,000 
30,374,000 
2,126,000 
1,931,000 
1,272,000 
1,205,000 
1,746,000 
25,480,000 
28,822,000 
1,220,000 
1,495,000 
5,969,000 
25,900,000 
$2,200,000 
41,100,000 
49,900,000 
52,300,000 


1916, 
1,265,000 bus. 


1918, 


268,000 bus; 


1917, 


2,439,000 bus; 10-year av- 


Corn Mill- 

flourand feed, 

Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbis_ tons 
32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 12,850 
7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,906 
15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 
13,156,000 26,629,000 490,000 37,836 
7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 60,099 
1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 
474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 
5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 
19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49,605 
368,000 4,589,000 477,000 63,597 
2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78,019 
1,342,000 65,444,000 831,000 106,000 
1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,000 
470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 
94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 
2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,000 
4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 60,000 
2,600,000 8,700,000 ° oe ecece 
2,000,000 12,300,000 owe eccce 
4,900,000 16,900,000 ..... ° ecoce 
15,700,000 4,500,000 cocce eccce 
10,600,000 15,900,000 ..... e ecece 





Red Cross. 


good. 





was on starvation rations. 


quate sowings of last fall. 
ed to wheat, but an additional 1,100,000 
There is a large area under barley, 1,500,000 acres under oats, 750,000 acres 
under potatoes, and 175,000 acres under vegetables. 
moderate harvest, this will 
of the country. 
forward condition. 
corn are looked for. 


By W. R. Brooks 


Roumania has been on short rations for several years. 
Thousands died from lack of food, and many 
other thousands were only saved from death by the aid of the American 
Not until recently has the situation been greatly improved. 

The outlook for the future has not until lately been considered very 
Now, however, it has improved considerably owing to the spring 
sowings, which it is felt have sufficiently supplemented the rather inade- 
At that time about 1,750,000 acres were plant- 
acres 


were 


ROUMANIA REAPING A GOOD HARVEST 


sown 


Even with only a 
produce enough food to meet the requirements 
Both spring and autumn sowings were at last advices in a 
Excellent crops of vegetables, fruits, forage crops and 


For a time she 


this 


spring. 
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The demand for flour, considering the 
time of year, is well maintained. There 
is no apparent falling off in bread con- 
sumption, as there are no cheap fruits 
or vegetables to replace it. The outlook 
is not promising, either, for, with the ex- 
ception of a fairly good plum crop, all 
fruits are on the short side. Apples are 
a negligible quantity, especially eating 
varieties, which will be extremely scarce 
this season. The dearness of fruit, cou- 
pled with the scarcity and high price of 
sugar, prevents the English housewife 
from making those seasonable puddings 
and pies customary at this period. 

Country millers are generally closing 
down for a thorough overhauling in readi- 
ness for the newly threshed wheats, 
which several of them hope to be handling 
during the first week in August. 

The last allocation of imported flour 
was very disappointing to the London 
factors, for fully half of it was outside 
the metropolitan area; in most cases at 
places beyond reach even by motor-lorry ; 
still, some of it was diverted back to 
town. As the improvement in quality was 
maintained, there was no difficulty in dis- 
posing of such a small parcel for London. 
The. millers have drawn heavily on the 
stocks here for mixing in, and this prob- 
ably accounts for the dropping off of 
supplies to the legitimate trade. 

However, one more pinprick will not 
hurt the foreign flour trade, which, by 
now, is case-hardened to these continual, 
one might even say studied, delinquencies. 
It has not been a bed of roses these last 
few years for the imported flour trade, 
and of all trades and businesses which 
have been blessed with government con- 
trol it has been one of. the worst treated. 

In many instances, changes and altera- 
tions have been made without due consid- 
eration of those interested. Why is it 
that no direct challenge has really been 
made to the whims and caprices of the 
powers that be? To onlookers it seems 
as though the trade generally has put up 
with too many kicks and cuffs in silence. 
Without doubt it was a colossal under- 
taking at the outset, and far beyond the 
grasp of any one man, for there was no- 
body with the requisite experience to 
tackle such an intricate problem or ac- 
customed to handling a matter of such 
magnitude. 

The fact remains today, however, that 
anything that can be at all detrimental 
in any way to the interests of foreign 
flour always seems to come uppermost. 
Is this due to faulty construction or bad 
handling? Probably the natural interfer- 
ence of the tape-bound, heaven-born, gov- 
ernment mind is answerable for a great 
deal, but surely not for all. 

Dame Rumor was always a fickle jade, 
but, if what one hears at the moment is 
correct, agents are quite in the dark as 
to the government’s intentions in the im- 
mediate future. No doubt the first inti- 
mation they will get will be when they 
open their daily papers some morning. 

The Mesaba, with over 26,000 bags of 
flour on board, also the Demosthenes, 
with nearly 1,500 tons of Australian 
flour, were handed over to the millers. 
Even with the prospect of big arrivals in 
the near future, unless the actual stock 
available is sufficient to meet the full re- 
quirements of those who should have first 


call, it is certainly a strange policy to rob. 


them and let them go short while their 
lawful inheritance is given to the other 
man. 

Flour, and good flour, too, is given out 
ex-ship, but they still go on landing 
wheat; the flour wharves and granaries 
have too many empty spaces just now to 
justify any excuse of lack of space. 

There is talk of a further advance in 
the wages of mill operatives here; this 
should help to counterbalance the in- 





V. E. Newcomb, of Morrow & Co., ex- 
porters of cereals, New York, has re- 
turned from his trip to Scandinavia and 
will leave for home on July 25 on board 
the Rotterdam, of the Holland-America 
Line. 


DEATH OF LORD FISHER 


England is rich in her sailor sons, and 
great and valiant have been their deeds, 
especially during the late war, but that 


The Late Lord Fisher of Kilverstone 


creased costs incurred in the handling of 
flour from overseas. 


OATMEAL 


This trade is dead, to all intents and 
purposes, and is likely to remain so for 
the next few months. Prices are nomi- 
nally unchanged from last week, owing 
to lack of interest in this commodity. 
Midlothian and other rolled oats also 
share this natural falling off, prices being 
purely nominal. 


MILLFEED 


Town middlings are at the controlled 
price of £15 10s per ton, but there is 
practically nothing doing in bran at £1 
per ton less. Foreign feed commands a 
sale only at a reduced figure, but this is 
bound to be the case at the present time 
of the year. 

NOTES 

W. J. Coad, president of the Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., Omaha, Neb., arrived in 
London with his family a few days ago. 
He is leaving today for Holland, will also 
visit Paris, and possibly may proceed to 
Switzerland. Later on he plans to return 
to England and make a tour of this coun- 
try to round up his trip. 


they were adequately equipped to out- 
maneuver the enemy is largely due to 
the genius and foresight of the greatest 
sailor of them all, Lord Fisher of Kil- 
verstone. His service for his country 
stands on a level with that of Lord Nel- 
son. Both, in their own time and their 
own way, proved deliverers of their coun- 
try from a formidable and menacing foe. 

John Arbuthnot Fisher died on July 
12, at the age of 79. He was born at 
Rambodde, in Ceylon, on Jan. 25, 1841, 
where his father, an officer of the British 
army, was stationed for several years. 
At the age of 13 he entered the navy and 
served on board Nelson’s ship, the Vic- 
tory, at Portsmouth, under one of Nel- 
son’s captains. For 55 years he was on 
active service, and during that time filled 
almost every office of importance which 
a sea officer can hold. His first war 
service was in the Baltic and Black seas 
during the Crimean War; four years lat- 
er he took part in the China War of 
1859-60, and in 1882 distinguished him- 
self in the bombardment of Alexandria, 
where by an adroit form of bluff he saved 
the situation. Later on he became di- 
rector of naval ordnance and torpedoes, 
and a year or two afterwards admiral of 


the fleet, with command in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

In 1904 Mr. Balfour invited him to 
become first sea lord in his government, 
and it was then that he started preparing 
for the coming of the Great War. He 
revolutionized the whole navy from top 
to bottom. He built the dreadnoughts 
and the superdreadnoughts, initiated 
what is known as the “nucleus crew sys- 
tem,” rendering the sea-going fleet in- 
stantly ready for war, and brought about 
the strategic redistribution of the fleet 
and the creation in home waters of a 
naval force of strength, complete in all 
the indispensable elements of fighting 
efficiency. Thus, when the fateful day 
came in Julv, 1914, although Lord Fisher 
had been in retirement for four years, 
an unprecedented and unrivaled navy 
was in readiness to guard the seas, the 
ships being mainly Fisher’s creation, the 
men his, and the spirit his. 

He was again invited to become first 
sea lord in Mr. Asquith’s government in 
October, 1914. He immediately took 
resolute action, ordered 600 ships within 
a few days, and for a time everything 
promised well under his rule. He had a 
gigantic scheme in mind to break into 
the Baltic and thus to assail Germany 
at the very heart, but the Dardanelles 
crisis destroyed him in one day, and he 
resigned office in May, 1915. A few weeks 
later he was asked to organize the newly- 
formed board of invention and research, 
but he who had planned and worked with 
consummate success to build up an ade- 
quate and efficient fleet was practically 
laid on the shelf. 

Public honor was rendered him at his 
death by a funeral service in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, but he was buried at Kilver- 
stone, Norfolk, where he had resided for 
many years. Lord Fisher was inevitably 
a man of many enemies as well as of 
many friends. He was vigorous in speech 
and energetic in action, but associated 
with these qualities were a charm of 
manner and a breadth of interest that 
made him a delightful companion. One 
of his most devoted friends was King 
Edward VII, during whose reign he did 
his best and greatest work. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 19 


Some of the soft flour which was dis- 
tributed last week and which was sup- 
posed to contain American soft winters, 
turned out to be a very different article 
when used, some of it resembling the old 
better-class red dog rather than the flour 
supposed to be suitable for making 
bread. Belfast seems to have suffered 
more than the south of Ireland in this 
respect. Some of the strong flour was 
quite decent in quality, but the soft, com- 
ing mostly from the Pacific Coast, was 
quite dark in color and, if reports are 
true, not too sound in quality. This is 
easily seen in the bread, which is being 
turned out irregular in color and some of 
it with a sour flavor. 

The trade generally is puzzled at the 
notice appearing in The Northwestern 
Miller of June 23 that it is likely control 
of flour will soon cease. There have been 
no indications pointing to the decontrol 
of breadstuffs, although there have been 
rumors that some change from the pres- 
ent methods is anticipated. Not only 
that, but letters received from the other 
side of the Atlantic are asking as to the 
truth of the reports there that free trad- 
ing relations are about to be resumed. 


FEED 

There is no change in price of offals 
at the mill, which is £16 10s per ton, bags 
included, for pollard, and £15 15s, ex- 
mill, for bran. The demand is good, and 
millers cannot offer, but merchants can 
obtain up to £20 per ton for a first-class 
homemade article. Continental pollards 
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of the commoner sorts are worth about 
£18 per ton, bags included. 

Indian meal is in wretched demand, 
and almost unsalable at £19 10s per ton, 
bags included. Linseed cakes are dull at 
£23 10s@£24 per ton. Shipment busi- 
ness is at a standstill, but exporters are 
not offering as freely as they were a 
week ago. Cotton ‘cakes are quoted at 
£24 per ton, and the demand, although 
better than the other class of feeding- 
stuffs, is still poor for the time of year. 
A large quantity of foreign cake stored 
in Belfast for some months has been sold 
to the Continent, which will clear the air 
i bit. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is quiet again. Irish rolled 
ats are nominally held at 100s per 280 
bs, while commoner sorts of American 
are about 86s, with .the demand quite 
flat. 





Heads British Flour Importers 

Joseph Philip, J. P., who was recently 
ippointed president of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Importers of the 
United Kingdom, has had a long, inti- 
mate and honorable connection with the 
business life of his native city, Dundee. 

At an early age he commenced busi- 
ness with Thomas Watson, under the 
name of Watson & Philip, produce im- 
porters, in the year 1873. The trade of 
the firm, through the energy and enter- 
prise of the founders, rapidly expanded, 
intil it is now reckoned to be one of 
the largest of its kind in Scotland, with 
ranch offices in Edinburgh and Glas- 
ow. The principal business of the firm 

the importation of flour, but other 
vodstuffs and starches are also dealt in. 

Besides devoting his energies to his 
vn business, Mr. Philip, like many busy 
men, has found time to take his full 
hare in public life. He has served as 
finance convener for some years on the 
yundee Harbor Board. He is also a 
rember of the Dundee University Col- 
ege Council, and this spring was elected 
ice-president of the Dundee Chamber of 
ommerce, of which he will be president 
ext year. 

In politics Mr. Philip is at present 
ce-president of the Dundee Liberal 
\ssociation and a leading supporter of 
he Rt. Hon. Winston S, Churchill, sec- 
etary of state for war, who represents 
Dundee. 

Mr. Philip has been an active member 
f the National Association of Flour Im- 
ters since its formation, and takes 
he same interest in its affairs that he 
s taken in the above-mentioned public 
His energy and wise guidance 
ill undoubtedly be valuable assets in the 
ficult times the trade is now passing 
rough. 


dies, 


Pneumatic Elevator for Glasgow 
Giascow, Scottanp, July 20.—The 

yde navigation trustees have decided 
0 proceed with an improved plant at 
heir granary at Meadowside, Glasgow. 
Che trustees are responsible for the de- 
clopment of Glasgow Harbor, and they 
re ever alert to the adoption of equip- 
ment that will encourage a larger use 

the port by traders. 

Before the war began they had decided 
) inquire into the expediency of provid- 
g a pneumatic plant at the granary as 
n auxiliary to the present plant for the 
ischarge of grain from bunker hatches. 
\ deputation has recently completed a 
isit to some English centers to inspect 
imilar plants. This deputation reported 
favorably to the new enterprise, believing 
that the discharge by this extra means 
ould not only be likely to induce greater 
mports of bulk grain, but lead to more 
vessels with part cargoes, especially lin- 
rs, going to the granary. The berthage 
it the docks would thus be freed sooner, 
—— sheds made available for general 
Z00dS, 

_ These considerations led the trustees to 
ne conclusion that, as about one-third 
f the whole quantity to be discharged 
can be more rapidly and economically 
dealt with by a suction plant, the equip- 
ment at the granary is incomplete with- 
ut the installation of the auxiliary ele- 
itor. They therefore recommend that a 
travelling pneumatic elevator of an av- 
crage capacity of 100 tons of wheat per 
jour, with exhauster pumps of the burbo 
‘ype, directly driven by an electric motor, 
be procured, 
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GRAIN STORAGE PROBLEM 


Lack of Cars for Shipping Wheat Results in 
Elevator Congestion—Further Receipts 
Refused in Many Indiana Towns 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Aug. 7.—Lack of 
ears for shipping grain, which has been 
serious since the beginning of the wheat- 
threshing season in Indiana, has become 
much more so in the last week. Eleva- 
tors in scores of small towns and vil- 
lages are filled to capacity, and have 
been forced to refuse further receipts. 
This condition, coupled with the rapid 
recession in the price of wheat, is esti- 
mated to have cost farmers thousands of 
dollars. 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Indianapolis, 





o 





pers contemplate radical action, which 
this commission does not look on with 
favor.” 

A few hours preceding the sending of 
the telegram, Mr. McCardle hed received 
a letter from Clyde B. Aitchison, a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which was a reply to an earlier 
complaint of the state commission, and 
which said that the national body was 
unable to do much to relieve the situa- 
tion. It has not caused any slackening 
of effort, however, on the part of In- 
diana interests. 

In Johnson County, which is one Hoos- 
ier section that has an unusually good 
wheat crop this year, two of three large 
elevators in Franklin, the county seat, 
were compelled to close before last week 
ended. Grain-raisers made a run on the 


Joseph Philip, President of the National Association of Flour Importers 


has been active in efforts to get relief, 
but thus far neither its efforts nor those 
of the State Public Service Commission 
have been successful to any considerable 
degree. The association has reported to 
John W. McCardle, vice-chairman of the 
service body, that 60 cars a day are 
shipped loaded to the Atlantic seaboard, 
and are returned empty through Indiana 
to western states. A statement issued by 
the grain organization, through Charles 
B. Riley, its secretary, who also acts in 
the same capacity for the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association, contends that these cars 
should be returned to this state. Mr. 
McCardle, who has charge of railroad 
service problems for the service commis- 
sion, has sent another telegram to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington concerning conditions. It 
reads: 

“The Indiana market is forwarding on 
an average 60 cars of wheat a day to the 
seaboard. Your order furnishing equip- 
ment for the West to load grain would 
take these cars, after being unloaded, 
and transport them through our state 
west. Our commission feels that the 
movement of grain in this state is as im- 
portant as any other state. Shippers are 
demanding that a part of cars in In- 
diana be returned for this movement. 
Please give us relief in some way. Ship- 


lumber yards of the region to obtain ma- 
terial for building granaries on their 
farms. Eastern Indiana grain-dealers 
held a meeting at Muncie to discuss the 
car shortage. All elevators in Shelby 
County, another of the principal grain- 
production territories in the state, are 
filled with the exception of those at 
Shelbyville, the county seat, and these 
are near their capacity. Elevators at 
Lewis Creek and Flatrock in this county 
have been shipping wheat by motor-truck 
to Edinburg to relieve the situation. 

The Noblesville Milling Co., situated 
in Hamilton County, has storage ca- 
pacity for 1,000,000 bus, and would be 
glad to take care of that amount, but 
the country elevators in that territory, in 
the absence of railroad facilities, have 
not had other means sufficient to get any 
great amount to it. In some places in 
the state, farmers, not having sufficient 
granary space on their land, have moved 
furniture from rooms in their homes to 
store the grain. 

In Indianapolis, the large elevators and 
mills have plenty of room available, it is 
announced by I. E. Woodard, vice-presi- 
dent of the Acme-Evans Co., but the 
problem is one of getting the wheat to 
them. A considerable volume is being 
received in this city by motor-truck, much 
of it coming a longer distance than usual 
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by this method, as a result of the acute 
shortage of railroad cars. 
Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Year’s Wheat Receipts by Grade 

Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on ar- 
rival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1, 1919, to June 
30, 1920, with the corresponding figures for 
the preceding year: 























7,479 


Dark northern spring— 1919-20 1918-19 
Ws E csGetecwncs tess 4,993 38,434 
Be BD x 0e e000 55600066 3,857 6,449 
ED MLO T TTT CTE 10,669 2,199 
All OUROTS 2. cccccccecs 26,018 2,497 

WORE 6b ccs cvcde 45,537 48,539 

Northern spring— 

Bs SD cicwsesecscccece 4,331 93,390 
hk OF avsab ve dedcsdsces 3,226 24,731 
Pere rrrrrr erry 7,404 12,738 
All GEROTO 2c cccccseses 14,759 10,111 

 . .be%s baaeeaw 29,720 140,970 

Red spring— 
| i Weare eiee ec 137 3,356 
Dh ia. cee che kv eveanees 100 1,423 
Se eae eer rc er ts 118 1,177 
All OCHOre® ...ccscscecs 162 1,079 

TOA § ccveccdsves 517 7,035 
Total hard red spring... 75,774 196,544 

Amber durum— 

Ee ES rrrrrer Tere yo 740 5,997 
ING. B ccccccsccccccccs 5,865 14,841 
BOG: |] ccvvccrcecsvsece 3,070 963 
BU GEMOTS cn cccccscese 1,924 599 

Totals ..... 11,599 22,400 

Durum— 

Pree ren Crees rc 153 1,640 
Be, BS wesacccvecessece 1,356 5,350 
ING, B srveccccscesesess 609 707 
All OUROPS ..ccccccvces 645 556 

. | Seer ee en a 2,763 8,253 

Red durum— 

Bee Bb occacvccccceesene 492 527 
Pe DB Fes eeceuessewess 421 348 

| | SS DPT rrereererruliur 131 52 
BN GEROTD wccccvseass 137 50 
BOCA cc cesesiccse 1,181 977 

Total durum ........... 15,543 31,630 

Dark hard winter— 
ak (i Adbaleee ss 5-06 8a% 2,136 11,048 
Be BD an vevcecedoavers 4,719 9,189 
a ee eee rerie 4,656 5,611 









































WOE 60d4 ¥ae08 vs 
Hard winter— 
| a Grey eereerereey 38,739 
a Eh 6 sehen éeeons 36,185 
i Beret eererr se oes 14,281 
ee Mee 66-45 0 e084 4% 11,780 
TOCA cvccces 205,526 100,985 
Yellow hard winter— 
he bVewse tens ee ebae 651 760 
i eee ere eer re ree ye 3,441 963 
Me. BD shia ctactiesctos 4,364 488 
rh Pee ee 4,163 313 
OGRE ive siete ven 12,619 2,524 
Total hard red winter... 232,393 136,836 
Red winter— 
De © Sedeedbies ocd eee 8,108 69,971 
i errr rra re 76,710 69,950 
ee. ehh he 04 00 686K 61,577 12,669 
All GEROTH ccccvececves 43,126 7,050 
BWOtCRIS ceccsvsce - 189,521 159,640 
Red Walla— 
errr rere ee 1,264 439 
SS Beier reer eee ° 973 652 
Bees. BS issvciseswvossssa 132 209 
All Othere .cccccvcecec 80 49 
SOE .ccadaiveece 2,449 1,349 
Total soft red winter.... 191,970. 160,989 
Hard white— 
BOO. 2. cvesecccvcescsece 1,946 1,892 
WO. BD scevecssescescser 2,388 3,194 
SS eerrrrere crt tee 1,488 2,688 
MR GUROEE ciccccesccce 1,480 2,650 
BOCAS cocccccccces 7,302 10,424 
Soft white— 
NO. 2 ccccccccccscccee 1,235 4,539 
WEG, B cecccceveccccces 5,769 6,876 
NO. 8 ccccccccsccccese 1,896 1,491 
All Other@ ...ccccsecce 642 4,864 
TOCMIS co ccccccvces 9,542 17,770 
Total common white 16,844 28,194 
White club— 
Bes BD sec ccecsececusecs 4,210 2,576 
BOG BS cccscccosetesses 5,423 2,604 
BIO, BS cccccccecdecsoes 2,949 1,463 
ATL GCHOTS cccccccccece 579 574 
Total white club ........ 13,161 7,217 
Mixed wheat— 
BE, Bb ccvdisccrevccsioce 5,264 26,950 
BO BD cccececcevses sce 20,319 22,120 
Bk Eh ec becesedons see 18,810 6,970 
All OUROTS cccccccscvce 14,521 5,239 
Total mixed wheat ..... 58,914 61,279 
Grand totals ............. 604,599 622,689 





Argentina—Five Months’ Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from Argentina 
in the first five months of 1920, 1919 and 
1918 (Jan. 1-June 10): 
1920 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus..135,006,216 22,981,026 44,927,443 
Flour, bbls... 1,643,981 1,281,728 


Corn, bus.... 63,906,241 27,072,523 7,434,027 
Flaxseed, bus 21,833,115 6,970,209 8,776,830 
Oats, bus.... 12,437,070 6,628,931 9,836,387 
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A week of wild prices practically sums 
up the flour market situation. With 
bent dropping 20c one day and advanc- 
ing about the same amount the next, and 
flour raised or lowered 75c overnight, the 
word “wild” is not a bit too strong. On 
the wheat breaks early in the week, mills 
made quite substantial cuts in prices, and 
some sales of fairly round lots of flour 
were made, but as wheat continued to de- 
cline and flour prices did not follow 
closely, buyers began to feel that it would 
be better to defer making further pur- 
chases until later on. 

At the low levels of the wheat market 
there were extremely heavy purchases by 
British importers, which were, it was 
said, limited in quantity only by the 
ability to finance them. These purchases 
were probably a strong factor in the sud- 
den upturn, which caused such an unex- 
pected advance in flour prices. 

It seems to be an open question as to 
whether or not flour-buyers are pursuing 
the safe course when they refuse to pur- 
chase for future requirements to such 
an extent as to provide at least a margin 
of safety in case of further car short- 
ages. Stocks on spot here are far from 
heavy, although there is ample for imme- 
diate needs. 


PRODUCTION UNDER DISTRIBUTION 


Some interesting figures were compiled 
last week by A. L. Russell, who, for the 
past two years, has been acting as statis- 
tician for the United States Grain Cor- 
poration. These show a comparison of 
production, consumption, export and dis- 
tribution throughout the country for a 
period of four weeks. Thev are as fol- 
lows, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 

1920 1919 1918 


Production, flour, four 


WOOMD cccccccccscree 7,230 6,268 6,319 
Consumption, four 

WOOKS .cccccccccesss 8,200 8,132 6,836 
Exports, four weeks... 1,366 1,385 1,946 


Production under dis- 


tribution 3,249 3,463 

Assuming these figures to be correct, 
it is evident that, for the period covered 
at least, the production under distribu- 
tion is much below the same period in 
the two previous years, and possibly may 
be a factor in the situation during the 
next 60 days. 

MILD INTEREST IN BRITISH PROPOSAL 


The news that Great Britain would 
purchase flour through the channels of 
regular importers was welcome, but only 
excited mild interest in the trade here, 
as, owing to the terms of purchase and 
the rapidly fluctuating 'markets, the pos- 
sibility of any great amount of flour be- 
ing offered was seriously questioned by 
some who seemed to view the proposal as 
little less than a “feeler.” It was point- 
ed out that the terms of purchase pro- 
vided for prices in sterling and seller to 
cover insurance, both of which were 
fluctuating more or less, and this, coupled 
with a wild wheat market, would make it 
quite impossible to do business, especial- 
ly as the grades of flour specified can be 
sold here quite readily and to much bet- 
ter advantage. 

There are many who firmly believe that 
the only way business. between the two 
countries can be satisfactorily done is 
on the basis of dollars and cents, pay- 
ment at seaboard against documents. 


The general financial situation here has 
grown much tighter during the last 10 
days, and it is an open question as to 
just what- extent banks would care to 
discount such paper as would cover the 
shipments to Great Britain, should sales 
result, but so far as could be learned 


here, nothing was booked through New 
York exporters. 

Prices were rapidly advanced toward 
the close of the week, in some instances 
to points $1.25 above the levels of last 
week, and wide ranges resulted. The 
whole flour market was extremely dull 
and devoid of features. General quota- 
tions which, however, can only be re- 
garded as nominal, were: spring fancy 
patent, $14.50@15; standard ~ patent, 
$12.25@13.25; first clear, $10.50@11; soft 
winter straight, $11@12; hard winter 
straight, $12.25@13; first clear, $10.25@ 
10.75; rye, old and new, $11@11.50,—all 
in jute. 

DIOGENES, WHERE ART THOU? 

In these days of harassing business 
details, when it is increasingly difficult 
to avoid the development of an oversup- 
ply of pessimism, it is gratifying to note 
that there are still men in the flour trade 
whose frankness and candor place them 
upon a high pedestal of business integ- 
rity and who are still willing to give a 
good and sufficient reason for anything 
which, to the captiously critical eye, looks 
like an attempt to avoid an obligation. 

As a masterpiece of this kind, the fol- 
lowing letter, which was received by a 
New York flour distributor from one to 
whom he had sold, or thought he had 
sold, some flour, will probably stand 
without a parallel, particularly as_re- 
gards the frankness with which the buy- 
er states his reasons for not assuming 
the liability which is usually understood 
to run with a contract: 

“Brooxiyn, N. Y., July 31, 1920. 
“Harry E. White, 
68 Broad Street, 
New York City. 

“Dear Sir: I am returning herewith 
your contracts, signed by you, for two 
cars of flour, which I have not accepted. 

“T have not signed the inclosed con- 
tracts, because of the declining market 
as we are experiencing now. However, I 
will accept your offer if you will give me 
a lower price. 

“IT do not want to lose on the transac- 
tion, and I am sure neither do you want 
me to lose on it, that is why I ask you to 
be good enough to postpone the deal un- 
til a more favorable market. 

“Very truly yours, 
“M. Prerro.ewicz.” 

It will be readily seen that the naive 
manner in which the writer of the above 
letter suggests that the sympathy of the 
seller be extended toward him to the end 
that he might make no loss by reason of 
the decline in the market subsequent to 
the making of the contract commands 
admiration. His offer to still consider 
purchasing the same flour at a lower 
price is generous in the extreme and, 
though it did not appeal strongly to the 
seller in this case and probably would 
not in others, it still has the merit of 
showing a desire to do business even in 
the face of adversity, and leaves a door 
open to continued commercial enterprise. 


NOTES 

Siegmund Steeg, flour broker, Chicago, 
was on ’change on Thursday, 

M. Tipp, of the M. Tipp Co., Chicago, 
was on ’change here on Monday, 

W. B. Wood, president of Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Que., spent 
the week in New York studying the con- 
ditions here with a view to the develop- 
ment of business this side of the line. 

F. O. Seaver, who for the past two 
years has been head of the flour depart- 
ment of the Grain Corporation, has re- 
tired from that position and will take 
up his regular work in the flour business 
again. 

New York City is to have a pier im- 
provement that will make the port the 
finest in the world and end its rivalry 


with New Jersey, according to plans ap- 
proved by the Sinking Fund Commis- 
sion. The plans provide for the building 
of 18 piers from 950 to 1,025 feet in 
length along the North River between 
Vesey and Perry streets, replacing the 
32.antique structures erected in 1871. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 7.—Flour has 
gone from bad to worse. Dead as the 
market has been here, wholesale, jobbing 
and all angles of it, for weeks, it shows 
even less life now. Several of the mills 
have been closed down all the week. 
Sales have been about in proportion. A 
country gristmill could take care of 
about all the business that has been done 
here in hard-wheat flours for the last 
week, 

Some of the western mill agencies are 
reported to have sold a little flour, fol- 
lowing the flurries in the wheat market, 
but even the sharp advance in cash wheat, 
along with the option market, had no 
stimulating effect locally. 

None of the local mills, so far as 
known, have bought new wheat. For the 
most part they have fair holdings of old 
wheat either in hand or contracted. As 
a rule, little new wheat is milled here 
before September. Deliveries of wheat 
from Buffalo elevators are slow, due to 
traffic congestion, but with the market 
flat this makes little real difference. 
Millers are naturally interested in the 
prospective higher freight rates, but as 
a matter of fact, the effects will be 
passed on to the consumer, who uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, will buy a little dearer 
flour or eat a little dearer bread. How- 
ever, in this connection, it may be pointed 
out that, in the case of the bakers, it is 
quite impractical for them to advance 
bread prices so as to absorb the relatively 
small advance resultant from the freight 
increase. In many instances it will mean 
an added cost which the bakers will be 
forced to absorb themselves. 

Prices nominally are lower for pat- 
ents, but they are not based on actual 
business. However, in the case of clears, 
the feeling is firm. There is no accumu- 
lation, nor can there be until grinding 
is resumed on something like a normal 
scale. There is practically no change in 
prices of low-grades. Recessions on the 
price of spring patents amount to 25@ 
50c. Here are the quotations: spring 
patents, $14.25@14.50 bbl,. cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $14.85@15; bakers 
patent, $13.75, cotton 98's, car lots, Bos- 
ton; spring straights, $14.50, cotton 98's, 
local; first clears, $11.25@12, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $12; low-grade, 
$8.25@8.50, jute, ear lots, Boston. West- 
ern mill brands are quoted as follows 
(old wheat flour): fancy patent, $14.50; 
bakers patent, $13.50,—both jobbing. 

There is little activity in soft-wheat 
flours, but relatively there has been more 
milled than of hard wheat. With the 
war news in Europe flickering up again, 
and with it the possible increase in ex- 
port demand, farmers here are less dis- 
posed to sell wheat than they were a 
fortnight ago. While the market has 
been slow, with mills offering around $2 
and not keen to buy, growers ask $2.50 
for the most part, and probably, should 
the market begin to advance, would re- 
fuse to _ at that. Some wheat was 
bought at $2.25, with odd lots under that 
figure. 

Most mills are mixing old at the rate 
of about 20 per. cent with new, but some 
new wheat has been ground clear and is 
reparted to have floured well; in fact, 
much better than usual at this season of 
the year. Prices of soft-wheat flours: 
winter straights, $11.35@11.40 bbl, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston; jobbing, $13. 

Lack of grain has held down output 
of rye flour. Traffic congestion is re- 
sponsible for this. The market is slow, 
with prices steady. Best white brands 
are held around $10.60. Western brands 
draggy, with prices as follows: light, $12 
bbl; medium, $11.50; dark, $11,—all in 
cotton 98’s, jobbing basis. 

The forecast is for millfeed to ease 
off materially from present high levels, 
once mills resume grinding anywhere 
near capacity. As it is, the tone is a 
little easier without much change in 
prices. Quotations: spring bran, around 
$54 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; job- 
bing, $56@58; winter bran, $63, sacked, 
mill door only; spring middlings, $64, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $64@66. 
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Rye feed all cleaned up at $60, sacked, 
local onl Western feeds sagging, and 
$2@4 o ‘from week ago. Ground oats, 
$74; corn meal, $74,—both bulk, jobbing 
basis. Corn meal, table quality, 25¢ low- 
er, selling at $4.50 per 100 Ibs, jobbing. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 


This week 20 
Last week 27 

Of this week’s total, 2,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 200 


rye. 





NOTES 

B. H. Bean, director of the bureau of 
markets and storage of the state division 
of foods and markets, has resigned. He 
will enter private business in Buffalo. 
Mr. Bean will be succeeded by H. D. 
Phillips, assistant director of the bureau. 

Burton T. Sperry died this week at 
his home, 365 Lewiston avenue, this city, 
aged 70 years. Mr. Sperry was engaged 
in the milling business in Penfield, Parma 
and Webster for many years, and was 
widely known by the milling trade. He 
retired three years ago, 

Howard Strong, secretary of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce, has 
resigned. He will take a complete rest 
for several months, and later will become 
connected with the American City Bu- 
reau, which maintains headquarters in 
New York City. Secretary Strong came 
here from Minneapolis, where he was sec- 
retary of the Minneapolis Civic and Com 
merce Association, 


T. W. Kwappr. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 7.—With stocks 
of unsold flour in this city showing an 
increase of nearly 12,000 bbls over the 
previous month, and reports of the big 
bakers having an ample supply of flour 
on hand for some time to come, there is 
little wonder expressed by millers’ agents 
here as well as in other New England 
points that the demand for flour of all 
grades and reputation has been of such 
small proportions the past week. 

Careful investigation shows that at the 
present time the trade here is better sup- 
plied with flour than during any similar 
period for several years. A lot of flour 
for domestic use came to hand during 
the past month, much of it purchased 
some time ago and delayed in transit. 
Many of the big distributors found them- 
selves with more flour on hand the first 
of the month than for several months 
past, and with the erratic wheat market 
during the past week and its consequent 
effect upon flour prices, there seems to 
be little prospect of any improvement in 
the demand until new-wheat flour be 
comes an actual commodity here. 

During the early days of the week 
some very low prices were quoted on 
spring-wheat flours, some of the big Min 
neapolis mills making exceptionally lov 
prices to the trade, but without any great 
results. These same mills were offering 
in other New England cities at still low 
er prices than those quoted in the Bos 
ton market, notably in Bridgeport, Conn., 
where sales of a well-known Minneapo 
lis patent were made at $11.75 bbl, in 
98-lb sacks, shipment during September 
Sales were also reported of flour from 
the same mill in Philadelphia at $11.65, 
September, while the Boston market on 
these flours was around $12.10 in sacks, 
with little doing. 

Despite the general sharp advance in 
the prices quoted on old-wheat flaurs, 
and on new-wheat flours to some extent, 
the feeling in this market is one of weak- 
ness. No one seems to know just what 
to do as regards the future, but one 
thing is certain, and that is that the local 
flour-buyer does not propose to be caught 
with any more high-priced flour on hand 
than he can possibly help. For this rea- 
son Boston dealers and selling agents 
have found their customers very indiffer- 
ent about the purchase of flour at any 
price, keeping just enough on hand to 
meet their requirements from day to day. 
In a few cases, where the trade has pur- 
chased in a small way, it has been large- 
ly because of the failure of the railroads 
to deliver flour with any degree of 
promptness. 

Local dealers who have tried out sam- 
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ples of new hard-winter wheat flour, have 
found it far better than last year’s, be- 
ing strong and rich in gluten, and the 
bread turned out has been of excellent 
quality. 

The sharp reaction in prices the lat- 
ter part of the week has brought prices 
up toward the recent high range quoted 
a short while ago, although not quite up 
to the mark then set. This up-and-down 
market has resulted in the withdrawal of 
the trade until prices become more set- 
tled. 

NOTES 

The Malden People’s Co-operative 
Rakery, Inc., has been incorporated, with 

10,000 capital. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
\ug. 1, as reported by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, is nearly 11,000 
bbls over the previous month. Accord- 
ing to the published figures, on that date 
there were in the hands of jobbers and 
ither distributors, 48,546 bbls, compared 
with 37,914 on July 1, and 32,110 a year 

vo. In addition, there were about 8,000 

bls on hand for export on through bills. 


Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., Aug. 7.—A few of the 
nills did considerable business as soon as 
the wheat market started upward, but it 
was mostly at the lowest quotations on 
flour sent out previously, and they ac- 
cepted the counter bids made. The mills 
could see nothing in the situation to cause 
ihe sharp upward flights in wheat, al- 
though they followed with advances in 
jour. The high prices asked drove buy- 

; out of the market entirely during the 
latter part of the week, and at present 
| looks as if they would hold off until 

heat prices settle down again. By that 
ime it is generally believed they will be 
ctually foreed to renew their stocks, 
nd will not be so particular concerning 
he wheat market. This, millers think, 
vill come along in a few weeks, as Au- 
rust is usually a fair month for the flour 
rade, 

There has been a much better inquiry 
for wheat, but the market got away 
from buyers, although quite a fair busi- 
ess Was reported on the way up. 

The advance in the best patents 
reached 65c yesterday, but today there 
vere indications of an easier feeling. 
irst clears were strong, while second 
clears were lower. Rye flour, instead of 
holding up with the cereal, declined 10c, 
ind the market was very dull. 

Kansas agents here had some low 
rices early in the week, $12.50 for short 
patent and $12.10 for standard patent, 
nd at those figures found plenty of 
iyers. Later in the week, quotations 
ere advanced, and today were back 
gain to last week’s figures, but there 
wasn’t a sign of anything doing. Short 
patent was offered at $13 and standard 
itent at $12.60, Buffalo rate points. 

Slight changes were made in soft win- 
ter-wheat flour, and no trade. Short 
vinter patent was quoted at $13.25, 
tandard at $12.90, and pastry at $12.35, 
rack, Buffalo, 

Heavy feeds show no change in prices 
rom last week, but there was a decided 
lump in bran, That feed followed the 
decline in coarse grains, but failed to 
eact with them. There were intimations 
that bran could be bought at $44 at the 
nill for immediate shipment, the mills 
having quite a supply on hand and being 
anxious to move it. Other feeds, however, 
were scarce and strong, with the mills 
still well supplied with old contracts. 
New buyers were not in evidence, par- 
ticularly for bran, as they still believe 
present figures are much too high. Sea- 
son bran was offered at $44.50, Buffalo 
shipment, but no sales were reported. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was about $1 
higher, not following the advance in the 
cereal to the extent expected, and the 
demand was light. Hominy feed dull 
and unchanged, with offerings liberal. 
Gluten feed quiet and steady. Cotton- 
seed meal offered freely, and nothing 
doing. The feeling is weak. Oil meal is 
offered at $62 by the mills for spot, and 
they seem anxious to sell, as resellers 
would take less, The supply is not con- 
sidered heavy, but shipping directions 
are very slow. Production is light. Brew- 
ers grains are quoted at $68, and distill- 
ers’ at $76, track, Buffalo. Milo maize 


receipts have dropped off, and it is 
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thought the shipments for Buffalo are 
about all in. No. 3 is held at $2.62 per 
100 lbs, track, Buffalo. Buckwheat is 
wanted at $5 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats in good demand at $4.65 
in 90-Ib sacks, spot, and $4.15 for last 
half of August, September and October 
shipment: Oat feed is quoted at $37, 
sacked, September and October ship- 
ment, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
WHI WORE Acc accstcccsess 132,200 79 
EME WOOK cscccccsscccves 70,970 42 
FOGF GEO icccivccscossvir 96,500 59 
Two years AGO .....eeeeee 97,200 58 
Three years ago .......+. 85,600 61 


NOTES 

The J. A. Walter Milling Co. is send- 
ing out an up-to-date calendar. 

Frank D. Wilson, representing the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., has gone to the Thousand Islands 
for a month’s vacation. 

Vessel-owners are looking for a rush 
of grain down the lakes next month, and 
expect to get considerably higher rates 
than are being paid at present. 

Stocks of wheat here are 310,000 bus, 
compared with 931,000 a year ago. Of 
all kinds of grain there are only 1,300,000 
bus here, compared with nearly 6,000,000 
last year. 

The Niagara this week loaded 2,418 
tons of sugar at this port and will take 
it to Milwaukee. The cargo is valued 
at over $1,000,000, and was brought from 
New York by canal, 

Reports of grain shipments through 
the Canadian canals up to the end of 
July show a decrease of 1,878,407 bus 
from the same period a year ago. The 
figures for the year are 8,536,889 bus, 
compared with 10,415,296 in 1919. 

The Buffalo office of the Grain Cor- 
poration will close next week. Under the 
supervision of Charles Kennedy, second 
vice-president, it is estimated that 300,- 
000,000 bus of grain were distributed 
from September, 1917, to last week, when 
the last lot of wheat was forwarded for 
export. 

The car situation here is beginning 
to tighten up again, and millers believe 
the old troubles will come back before 
the month closes. Canal-boats are in 
good demand to carry flour. The Wash- 
burn-Crosby mills shipped one load, and 
has one loading, with promise of getting 
another next week. These boats will take 
about 8,000 bbls to New York. 

Wheat, like the hay crop in this state, 
seems to be much better in quality and 
larger in yield than anticipated. One 
city mill took in 2,200 bus from farm- 
ers’ wagons yesterday, the largest day’s 
receipts since the mill was built. The 
price paid was on the basis of $2.30 for 
No. 1 white or red, and the regular dis- 
count for the lower grades. Farmers are 
threshing in the fields, having no barn 
room. New hay sold as low as $18 ton, 
loose, 

E. BancGasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp., Aug. 7.—Flour rallied 
sharply with wheat, but the market was 
too wild and unsettled. for business. <A 
little buying was done early at the low 
point after the market had turned, show- 
ing that there are still a few mills willing 
to confirm sales of that character, yet 
there was no general trading or activity, 
and no disposition to follow the advance. 
In fact, most buyers are waiting for the 
spring-wheat movement to pull down 
prices and keep them down, and they 
regarded as farcical the spectacle of the 
lambs grabbing wheat on the talk of war 
between Russia and Poland. 

The trade feels that the mills should 
get out of the premium-paying business; 
should quit paying premiums for cash 
wheat, and acquire the habit of buying at 
a discount. With Chicago December 
wheat at the discount it is under cash 
wheat in all the markets, the trade feels 
it would have no show in buying flour 
made from premium-paid wheat, and are 
going slow until the situation changes, 
until cash wheat drops to a discount and 
December goes to a premium. The pre- 
mium fallacy has been endured for a 


long time, and those who have paid the 
penalty are now convinced that the time 
is ripe for the other tack. 

Springs were erratic and more salable, 
first patents closing nominally at $13@ 
13.50; standard brands, $12@12.50,—in 
98-lb cottons; 90c more in wood, 25@30c 
less in jute, or 15@45c less in bulk. 
Early in the week the Minneapolis lead- 
ers were down to $12.50, with one of them 
selling at $12.40, in 98-lb cottons, while 
2,000 bbls of another brand from the 
same center were reported sold as low as 
$11, cotton. All mills are asking well up 
at this writing, but buyers show no in- 
clination to follow. It is amusing to see 
how systematically some mills mark up 
and down their prices without ever mak- 
ing any sales. 

New hard winters were irregular and 
quiet, short patents at the close ranging 
$12.50@13; straights, $11.50@12,—in 98- 
lb cottons; 90c more in wood, 25@30c less 
in jute, or 15@45c less in bulk. Some 
mills the first of the week were offering 
short patent down to $11.60 and straight 
at $11, jute or cotton, but they are all 
well up from this now and, considering 
the wide fluctuations, very little business 
was done. A few of the larger buyers 
did a little dickering around bottom, but 
the market got away before anything of 
moment was accomplished. 

New soft winters were unsettled and 
more active, short patents closing nomi- 
nally at $11.50@12; near-by straights, 
$10.50@11,—in 98-lb cottons; 90c more 
in wood, 25@45c less in bulk. A fair 
business was done early in western pat- 
ents at $10.70, bulk, and $11 in second- 
hand cottons, and in near-by straights at 
$10, bulk, amounting to several thousand 
barrels, but since then prices have ad- 
vanced considerably, causing buyers to 
withdraw from the market. Many mills 
are now asking well over $12 in second- 
hand cottons for patent and over $11 for 
straight. 

City mills just looked on. Finding 
trade most quiet, domestic and export, 
they ran moderately and made no change 
in their prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 16,243 
bbls; destined for export, 1,826. 

NOTES 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to Aug. 7, 1920, 261,394 bus; 
year ago, 564,188. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, is at Newport, with his 
wife and daughter. 

Exports from here this week were 1,- 
647,484 bus grain—1,282,805 wheat, 147 
corn and 364,532 rye. 

Visitors were F. C. Kirchhoff, New 
York, and H. E. Richter, of the Richter 
Grain Co., Cincinnati. 

Eugene H. Beer, of Charles England 
& Co., grain commission, has returned 
from a western business trip. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 4,422,000 bus, against 
2,248,000 for the corresponding week last 
year. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators, as posted on 
*change: wheat, $2.80 bu; corn, $1.90; 
rye, $2.20; barley, $1.75; oats, $1.20. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Aug. 7, 587,265 bus; same 
period last year, 503,325. Range of prices 
this week, $1.60@2.61y,; last year, $1.60 
@2.36%,. 

George S. Jackson, former second vice- 
president Grain Corporation, and who 
will embark in the grain-exporting busi- 
ness here on Aug. 16 with Julius H. 
Barnes, as the Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., 
is recuperating in Maine, 

The Baltimore Flour Club will hold 
its next monthly meeting on Aug. 14 as 
the guest of President A. W.. Mears at 
his summer retreat in Brown’s Cove, on 
the Chesapeake, where hospitality, ozone 
and Adam’s ale will flow as a river. 

Vessel arrivals here in July are given 
as 292, compared with 291 in June, dis- 
tributed thus: United States, 154; Great 
Britain, 49; Norway, 36; Spain, 12; Hol- 
land, 11; Greece, 9; Italy, 6; Denmark, 
4; France, 3; Sweden and Russia, 2 each; 
Portugal, Belgium and Japan, each 1. 

The furnishings and equipment of the 
local office of the Grain Corporation, 
which were sold last Monday at public 
auction, brought about $3,000, and went 
principally to representatives of the 
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prospective Barnes-Jackson grain-export- 
ing combination, to be used in the tempo- 
rary quarters which it has secured in the 
basement of the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

The new Kolb bakery, which is bein 
built on Pennsylvania ‘hme just aber 
North Avenue for Robert ‘C, Kolb, 
brother of Louis Kolb, president Kolb 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, and in which 
he is said also to be interested, is ex- 
pected to be ready for business by Nov. 
1. The bakery, built of brick and finished 
in gray enamel, is 86x182, two stories 
— a sn rear, with basement, 

re latter furnishing ample 
carrying stock, oo ee a 

J. Ross Myers, local flour jobber, has 
closed his cottage at Eaglesmere, Pa., 
and returned to business, with a view 
to getting in touch with the situation and 
picking up bargains, Mr. Myers’ son 
“Jack,” who, with a party of Baltimore 
students, went to Kansas to work in the 
wheatfields at $7 a day for a lark, is also 
back, and says he wouldn’t take $1,000,- 
000 for his experience in breaking mules 
and harvesting wheat, but the father, on 
the quiet, offers to discount this valua- 
tion considerably to a quick cash buyer. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


_Prnnavevenia, Pa, Aug. 7—Condi- 
tions in the local flour market were very 
unsatisfactory this week. With violent- 
ly fluctuating wheat markets, mill limits 
were alternately reduced and advanced, 
and at the close some mills were with- 
drawing all offerings on account of the 
unsettled conditions. There was a very 
noticeable lack of confidence on the part 
of buyers, and transactions were limited 
to comparatively small lots of spot goods 
to satisfy urgent needs, There was al- 
most no inquiry for stuff to arrive, and 
the market was to a great extent nominal. 

Rye flour was in moderate but ample 
supply, and dull. Corn goods were also 
dull, and irregular in value. 

NOTES 

The Superior Baking Co., of Dubois, 
Pa., has been chartered by J. Q. Groves, - 
with $25,000 capital. 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were C. C. Ladd, of the 
Osceola Mill & Elevator Co., Minneapo- 
lis, and J. C. Miller, grain dealer, of 
Denver, Colo, 

It was reported from Shamokin, Pa., 
last Monday that the employees of the 
Yoch Baking Co. and the Herr bakery 
had quit work following demands of a 
wage increase averaging 30 per cent and 
an eight-hour day. The Yoch concern is 
one of the biggest in that part of the 
state, turning out 10,000 loaves of bread 
daily. Present wages average from $23 
to $30 weekly, the bakers say, 

A press dispatch from Hazleton, Pa., 
says that G. Stuart Engle, owner of the 
Engle Flour & Feed Mills, has announced 
that he has turned over his business to 
his executive staff of employees, who will 
conduct it on the co-operative plan. Mr. 
Engle and family will leave shortly on a 
year’s automobile trip across the con- 
tinent, travelling in a specially con- 
structed car which has sleeping and 
cooking facilities. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





United States Corn Crop 


Government forecast of the 1920 corn crop, 
by states, based on condition Aug. 1, as com- 
pared with the final estimate for the 1919 
crop, and the five-year average for 1914-18, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1920 1919 Av. 
Pennsylvania ..... 57,601 72,192 59,567 
Virginia ..... ore 40,797 44,800 52,048 
North Carolina ... 66,988 55,100 57,716 
Georgia 60,035 69,890 64,760 
EET -. 147,738 162,800 137,873 
Indiana ........... 177,924 176,750 178,140 
lilinois .. 284,871 301,000 347,537 
) eee 56,628 64,350 50,060 
i. eee 70,992 85,540 56,493 
Minnesota ........ 109,344 118,000 89,100 
aE PE eee 412,284 416,000 363,650 
reer ere 200,159 155,412 171,524 
South Dakota ..... 103,169 91,200 91,105 
i! re 212,602 184,186 190,383 
KAnsa® .ccccccccee 69,362 102,465 
Kentucky . 82,500 99,485 
Tennessee 74,750 86,790 
Alabama 2,62 62,843 62,144 
Mississippi .. 9, 59,700 63,448 
Louisiana ... § 32,375 37,943 
errr 166,784 202,800 112,350 
Oklahoma ........ 55,660 74,400 54,365 
Arkansas ......... 50,941 48,726 49,702 





United States ..3,003,000 2,917,450 2,760,484 
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TRADE CUSTOMS 

Custom in the flour or other trade will 
not be given effect to vary the legal force 
of a written agreement, being applied 
only when application is consistent with 
the legal import and express terms of 
the agreement. 

This point is well illustrated by a de- 
cision of the Texas commission of ap- 
peals, approved by the supreme court of 
the state, in the case of Alexander vs. 
Heidenheimer, 221 S.W. 942. 

Plaintiff. was awarded recovery of the 
price of goods sold f.o.b. point of origin, 
although they were found to be damaged 
when inspected on arrival at the destina- 
tion, and were rejected by the buyer on 
that account. Defendant relied upon a 
custom under which it was asserted that 
a buyer is entitled to inspect goods at the 
destination and reject them if they are 
damaged, regardless of whether they were 
shipped direct to the buyer and whether 
they were sold f.o.b. destination or not. 

The commission of appeals lays. down 
these rules, which fairly reflect the law as 
applied throughout the country: 

“It is an established rule of law that 
when property is delivered to a carrier 
by the vendor, as directed by the vendee, 
or where the contract is silent as to the 
place of delivery, delivery to the carrier 
operates as a delivery to the vendee and 
passes title to him; and, if the property 
at the time of such delivery is in the 
condition as to quality which the vendee 
is entitled to receive, this will constitute 
a performance of the agreement of sale; 
and any loss of the property thereafter 
will fall, not upon the vendor, but upon 
the vendee. 

“As the property was in good condition 
when delivered to the carrier at the point 
of origin, and in a damaged condition 
upon inspection at destination, the con- 
troversy turns upon whether title to the 
goods passed at the point of origin or at 
destination. This, of course, involves a 
construction of the contract, which ne- 
cessitates an inquiry into the acts and 
negotiations of the parties, as disclosed 
by the contract, to determine whether 
there was an intention on the part of the 
seller to relinquish all further claim as 
owner upon delivery to the carrier, and 
an intention on the part of the buyer to 
assume such control, with all liabilities. 
It becomes important, in this connection, 
to determine whether the evidence of the 
alleged custom is admissible in arriving 
at the intention of the parties... . 

“It is a well-recognized rule that evi- 
dence of customs and usages may be ad- 
mitted to explain or aid in the interpre- 
tation of a contract where the contract 
is ambiguous, unprecise, incomplete, or 
inconsistent; but evidence of custom or 
usage is inadmissible to contradict, re- 
strict, or enlarge what requires no ex- 
planation.” 

After referring to the facts that the 
sale was f.o.b. point of origin, that the 
buyer designated the routing, that the bill 
of lading named him as consignee, and 
that the goods were in good condition 
and properly packed when shipped, the 
court concludes: 

“The legal import of the contract is to 
pass the title by operation of law to the 
defendant at the point of origin. The 
effect of the custom pleaded by the buyer 
was to change the rights and liabilities of 
the parties as thus fixed by law. This 
cannot be done. The legal import of a 
contract, as distinguished from its ex- 
press terms, cannot be varied by usage. 
That is, where judicial construction has 
affixed to a contract a certain meaning 
and has defined the rights and liabilities 
thereunder, this legal effect or import 
cannot be varied by proof of a usage 
giving to the contract a different mean- 
ing.” 

F GOODS TO BE “DELIVERED” 

A decision of the Springfield (Mo.) 
Court of Appeals probably accords with 
common understanding in holding that 
a contract to sell goods “delivered” re- 

uires the seller to transport them to 
town or city where the buyer lives, 


and not merely to put them on board 
cars at the place where the shipment 
originates. (Mayo vs. J. L. Price Bro- 
kerage Co., 218 S.W. 932.) 

The court also aligns itself with other 
judicial authorities by reaffirming the 
rule of law that damages assessed for 
non-delivery of goods contracted to be 
sold are to be measured by the excess of 
the market value of the goods at the 
contract time and place for delivery 
above the contract price. 


COUNTERCLAIM UPHELD 


A novel contention made on the part 
of a railway company was overruled by 
the United States district court for the 
eastern district of Wisconsin in the case 
of Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 
vs. E. C. Tecktonius Mfg. Co., 262 Fed. 
715. 

The railway company sued to recover 
freight charges, and the defendant 
sought to offset against the claim a de- 
mand covering the value of freight lost 
under previous transportation contracts 


* between the same parties. 


Now, ordinarily, such a demand would 
indisputably afford the basis of a proper 
counterclaim, but the railway company 
took the position that, if a shipper were 
permitted to offset against a claim for 
interstate freight charges a demand 
based on some other transaction, the 
door would be thrown open to collusive 
compromise of such counterclaims, there- 
by evading the provisions of the federal 
statutes directed against discriminatory 
freight rates, rebates, etc. 

The court declined to discover any 
peril to the public in permitting a ship- 
per to litigate his claim for lost freight 
in this manner, pointing out that the 
shipper is just as fairly entitled to file 
such counterclaims as a railway com- 
pany is to set off against an affirmative 
demand of a shipper for freight losses a 
claim for freight charges due, and that 
the opportunities for collusion are just 
as great where the respective claims are 
litigated in independent suits as where 
they are disposed of in one action. 


AFTERTHOUGHT REASONS 


One who refuses to perform a con- 
tract for the sale of goods on a specific 
ground will not be permitted, after suit 
has been brought and it appears that the 
ground is untenable, to assign a new rea- 
son. Following this general rule of law, 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals for the fourth circuit holds in the 
case of Wall Grocer Co. vs. Jobbers’ 
Overall Co., 264 Fed. 71, that where a 
seller unjustifiably refused to complete 
deliveries, on the mistaken ground that 
the parties had not consummated a bind- 
ing contract, it could not afterwards de- 
feat the buyer’s suit for damages by 
claiming that timely specifications of 
goods to be shipped were not furnished. 
The court quotes this declaration of the 
United States Supreme court: 

“Where a party gives a reason for his 
conduct and decision touching anything 
involved in a controversy, he cannot, aft- 
er litigation has begun, change his 
ground and put his conduct upon another 
and different consideration. He is not 
permitted thus to mend his hold.” 


NON-DELIVERY EXCUSED 


Defendant in the case of Fortson Gro- 
cery Co. vs. Pritchard Rice Milling Co., 
220 S.W. 1116, has defeated plaintiff's 
claim for damages demanded on account 
of non-délivery of a carload of rice, un- 
der circumstances and legal principles of 
special interest to the flour and feed 
trade. 

The car in question was contracted for 
in November, to be delivered on furnish- 
ing of shipping instructions. Local cus- 
tom required these instructions to be 
furnished within 10 days, but this was 
not done. Nov. 10 and Dec. 7 the mill 
requested shipping instructions, and, re- 
ceiving no response, on Dec. 18 asked 
whether plaintiff buyer repudiated the 
purchase. Whereupon the latter replied 


that it did not, but was crowded for 
storage-room, and would like “a little 


more time” in which to move the rice. 
The mill replied, on Dec. 20, “We are 
also crowded for room ourselves, and 
will be glad if you will furnish us ship- 
ping instructions at the earliest oppor- 
tunity.” 

No further communication passed un- 
til March 30 following, when the market 
value of the rice had doubled and when 
plaintiff gave shipping instructions. The 
mill replied: “It is true that we sold you 
a car of rice last October, but you re- 
fused to accept it and sale was can- 
celed long ago.” 

The buyer’s suit proceeded upon the 
theory that the mill could not cancel 
without notice to plaintiff, but the point 
did not stick. The trial judge found 
that, when the mill acquiesced in the 
grocery company’s request for “a little 
more time” in which.to move the rice, it 
was “the intention of the parties that the 
grocery company should still furnish the 
milling company with shipping instruc- 
tions within a reasonable time,” and that, 
“taking into consideration the character 
of the commodity, the fluctuation of its 
market price, and the intention of the 
parties, both buyer and seller, as reflect- 
ed by their letters, telegrams, and con- 
duct, from December, 1916, to April, 
1917, or more than three months, was an 
unreasonable time for the grocery com- 
pany to wait to furnish the milling com- 
pany shipping instructions.” Affirming 
the ruling of the lower court, the Texas 
court of civil appeals said: 

“If, as the grocery company assumes 
to be true, the milling company was in 
the attitude of having waived the Ge- 
fault of the grocery company in failing 
to furnish the shipping instructions with- 
in the time, to wit, 10 days fixed by the 
usage and custom the court found to 
exist, we are inclined to agree with its 
contention, if it is that the milling com- 
pany did not have a right to treat the 
contract as at an end until after it had 
demanded performance by the grocery 
company, and that company had failed 
to comply with the demand within a rea- 
sonable time. 

“As, however, we are of the opinion 
it appeared that the milling company in 
its letter of Dec. 20 demanded perform- 
ance by the grocery company of its un- 
dertaking to furnish shipping instruc- 
tions, it is not necessary that we should 
decide the question. If the letter should 
be construed, as it was by the parties and 
the trial court, as a grant to the grocery 
company of a reasonable time after its 
date in which to furnish the shipping in- 
structions, we think it should be con- 
strued as a demand that the grocery 
company furnish the shipping instruc- 
tions within that time. . . . Construed in 
the light of the circumstances of the 
case and the rule of law the grocery com- 
pany invokes, we think the fair meaning 
of the last clause in the letter, to wit, 
‘will be glad if you will furnish us ship- 
ping instructions at the earliest oppor- 
tunity,’ was, and that the grocery com- 
pany should be held to have understood 
it to be, a demand on it to furnish the 
shipping instructions within a reasonable 
time after it received the letter. 

“Before that time the milling company 
had repeatedly demanded of the grocery 
company that it comply with its under- 
taking to furnish the shipping instrue- 
tions, and clearly the grocery company 
was in default because of its failure to 
do so. The milling company would have 
been within its rights had it then re- 
fused to recognize the contract as any 
longer binding on it. The effect of the 
letter in question was, we think, to ad- 
vise the grocery company that it would, 
instead, treat the contract as binding 
on it, but would expect the grocery com- 
pany to furnish the shipping instructions 
within a reasonable time thereafter- 
wards.” 


“SUBJECT TO STRIKES” 

A contract of sale recited that it was 
“made subject to delays and stoppages 
caused by strikes, accidents, delays by 
railways, and causes beyond the selling 
company’s control.” Interpreting this 
clause in the case of Acme Mfg. Co. vs. 
Arminius Chemical Co., 264 Fed. 27, the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
fourth circuit, holds that delays from the 
stipulated clauses do not relieve the sell- 
er from obligation to deliver within a 
reasonable time after the removal of 
such causes. 

‘A legal authority cited by the court 
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makes this summary of principles gov- 
erning the construing of strike clauses in 
contracts for the sale of goods: 

“The effect of a clause excusing a fail- 
ure to deliver due to strikes depends on 
the wording of the stipulation. A stipu- 
lation excusing delivery when prevented 
by strikes refers to such strikes as might 
be the proximate cause of preventing the 
seller Sroun handling the product of its 
sg not such as, indirectly and remote- 
y acting in conjunction with other and 
independent and efficient causes, might 
affect the seller’s business and cause the 
handling of his product to be attended 
with inconvenience and difficulty. If, 
however, the clause refers to general 
strikes, the seller is not excused unless 
the strike is general. 

“If the sale is made subject to strikes, 
accidents, or causes beyond the seller’s 
control, the seller is not liable for de- 
ficiencies on his part in shipments due 
to a strike or shortage of cars or other 
causes beyond his control, if he treats the 
buyer fairly and ratably with referenc 
to other parties with whom he was deal- 
ing, and is not required to deliver to the 
buyer the whole amount of his order to 
the exclusion of other customers. If the 
sale is subject to strikes beyond the con- 
trol of the seller, the strike must be so 
far beyond his control as to render per- 
formance impossible. 

“If the clause provides that the seller 
will use every possible effort to fulfill his 
contract, but that he will not be liable 
for damages for non-fulfillment if his 
business is so interrupted by strikes as 
to materially decrease production in his 
plant, a strike causing such decrease will 
relieve him from liability for damages, 
although the strike was caused by a re- 
duction of wages. A seizure by the car- 
rier of coal en route to the buyer is 
within the clause, there being a scarcity 
of coal because of a strike in the mines 
Where the contract provides that deliv 
eries shall be subject to strikes, the ex 
istence of a strike merely suspends de 
liveries during the strike and does not 
terminate the contract, and the seller is 
therefore bound to resume deliveries 
within a reasonable time after the strik« 
has ceased.” 

FRAUD AS DEFENSE 

The main issue in the case of Upton 
& Walker vs. R. D. Holloway & Co., 192 
S.E. 54, was whether defendant was en- 
titled to excuse non-performance of « 
contract for the delivery of oats an 
bran, on the ground that plaintiff’s rep- 
resentative had misrepresented — that 
plaintiff had a contract for feed award- 
ed to it by the government. Incidental- 
ly, question was raised as to whether de- 
fendant waived any rights by ratifying 
the contract after learning of the falsity 
of the representation. 

In the course of an opinion deciding 
the case in defendant’s favor, the Vir- 
ginia supreme court of appeals says: 

“No man will be held bound by a waiv 
er of his rights, unless it plainly appears 
that he has full knowledge of his right 
and a distinct intention to waive them 
. « « ‘When the original transaction i 
infected with fraud, the confirmation o 
it is so inconsistent with justice and s: 
likely to be accompanied with imposi 
tion, that the courts watch it with th 
utmost strictness, and do not allow it t 
stand but on the clearest evidence.’ . . 

““All of the cases agree that, in orde: 
for a misrepresentation to be sufficien( 
to void a contract, it must not only }x 
false, but must have been believed to h« 
true by the other party.” 


INACCURATE WEIGHING 


There is a general rule of law, sub- 
ject to few exceptions, that breach cf 
contract duty can be taken advantage of 
only by a party to the agrement; that 
third parties cannot complain. The rul« 
recently was adhered to by the appellat 
term of the New York supreme court in 
the case of Glanzer vs, Shepard, 182 N.Y. 
Supp., when it was held that, where de- 
fendant had inaccurately weighed beans 
for a third person, from whom plaintiff 
bought them on the faith of such weigh- 
ing, plaintiff had no cause of action 
against defendant. The court holds that, 
there being no contractual relationship 
between Fag saan and defendant, if be- 
cause of improper weighing plaintiff 
overpaid the third person, the remedy 
was against such third person to recover 
the overpayment. A. L. H. Sraeet. 
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rhe millers are about as apathetic re- 
iuding sales as the buyers. With the 
mstant and extreme fluctuations of the 
eek in wheat prices, they are not anx- 
us to book until wheat values become 
re stable. Old-wheat supplies are 
juite limited and, with the uncertainty 
to the future course of new-wheat 
prices, many millers refuse to accept the 
imble of even quoting, excepting on 
itents and straights for the domestic 
ide. With the absence of demand, they 
icel that it is futile to waste time in 
uring flour values for imaginary buy- 


Montana mills, which on account of 
op conditions in that state last year 
‘<dly had a look-in in Pacific Coast 
virkets, are encouraged by the present 
plendid crop promise of that state to 
pare to conduct aggressive selling 
vpaigns on the coast this coming year. 
eir chief competitors, the Kansas 
ills, which have made great headway 
establishing their brands here, will 
i, they feel, be able to hold the coast 
ide, on account of the cost of the 
iver freight haul. 
Che 80ce reduction of last week on 
wal family patents is still quoted, mak- 
» that grade $12.75 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
ms. Eastern ‘hard-wheat flour prices 
‘tuate so frequently that they are 
rdly quotable. New-crop Kansas is 
uoted 25e under old, at $12.75@12.90 
|, Old-erop Montana top patent, $13.50 
13.90; Dakota, $14.20@14.40,—basis 
{ton 98’s, carloads, on track here. 
Millfeed supplies are limited and de- 
nd moderate. Montana mills are seek- 
x to place millfeed in coast markets, 
doing a moderate business. 


na are 
cal mill-run is quoted at $57 ton; 
Montana, $54@55. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
rrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

D WOOK iciccecs Cee 5,813 11 
WEEE vdcccaces 52,800 10,370 20 
GRO 4 cae ics 52,800 1,200 2 
years ago .... 46,800 14,950 31 
e years ago ... 28,800 9,319 32 
r years ago .... 40,800 25,709 63 
years ago .... 47,600 10,818 27 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
rrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


\iiller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
GS -WOEM sievasis 57,0 . 23 
WOOK crcsevat 57,000 10,098 18 
P OOD ccdaduass 57,000 4,500 8 
o years ago .... 57,000 16,889 29 
e years ago ... 57,000 16,738 29 
r years ago .... 57,000 32,328 57 
e years ago .... 51,000 21,305 42 


FLOUR AND GRAIN FREIGHTS REDUUCED 


the United States Shipping Board has 

nnounced a reduction on flour and grain 
reights from Pacific ports to Great 
sritain from $28 to $20 per long ton of 
40 Ibs for cargoes. This is in line 
vith the cargo rate in force by the inde- 
vendent lines. Their parcel rates are 
‘0@25 per long ton. ‘rhe Shipping 
soard rate becomes effective for Sep- 
‘ember-October loading. 


NOTES 


Montana mills are doing some business 
here in second clears at $8@8.50 bbl. 

\. E. Sutton, Seattle manager North- 
ern Grain & Warehouse Co., is in Min- 
neapolis, 


No. 2 August feed oats are selling at 


$56.50 ton; No. 3 yellow corn, December 
shipment, $56. 

Only 100 cars of wheat have been re- 
ceived here since July 1, against 233 at 
Tacoma and 1,184 at Portland. 

War news has put new life in the wheat 
market, and there is considerable buy- 
ing of new-crop wheat, particularly club 
varieties. September club is selling at 
Seattle at $2.30@2.31 bu. 

B. J. Stubblefield, until recently in 
charge of the northwestern division of 
the federal Bureau of Grain Standards 
at Portland, has succeeded B. K. Rus- 
sell as manager of the Seattle branch of 
the Pacific Grain Co. 

A year ago a steamship sailing under 
the American flag was a rare sight on 
the Pacific. During the last six months 
134 of the ships sailing from Pacific 
ports to the Orient sailed under . the 
American flag and 124 under foreign 
colors. 

The Shipping Board now has some 24 
freighters of 4,000 to 5,000 tons operat- 
ing on the Asiatic Coast as feeders for 
the transpacific ships of the Shipping 
Board. They assemble freight from ori- 
ental ports for transshipment at Hong- 
kong and other leading ports to the 
United States and Europe. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 7.—The 
sharp break in wheat prices this week 
and the consequent reduction in flour 
prices have tended to entirely eliminate 
buyers from the market. Jobbers with 
unfilled contracts are experiencing the 
usual difficulty in obtaining deliveries. 

A wide range in mill prices prevails. 
New-crop Kansas has been offered as low 
as $11.50 bbl, San Francicso. Local mills 
reduced their prices 40c this week. Mill 
prices, car lots, 98’s, cotton, are as fol- 
lows: Kansas standard patents, $11.50@ 
13, new crop; Dakota, old crop, $13.50@ 
14; Montana, $12.75@13; eastern first 
clear, $10.50@11; Washington and Ore- 
gon straight grade, $12.75@13. Millfeed 
prices are unchanged at $59@60 ton for 
bran and mill-run. Jobbers are well sup- 
plied, and show no interest in entering 
the market at present prices, the general 
feeling being that a lower market can be 
expected. Only scattered small lots are 
coming from outside sources, and local 
mills have no surplus to offer. 


NOTES 


The Sperry Flour Co. recently moved 
its poultry and stock feed department 
from Stockton to the general offices in 
San Francisco. ¥ 

W. D. Egilbert, rice-grower of Wil- 
lows, predicts that the California rice 
crop will exceed the estimate of 4,000,000 
bags by the Department of Agriculture. 

R. O. Reeve filed suit in the Superior 
Court recently for a writ of mandamus 
to compel the California Bean Growers’ 
Association and C. L. Danly, secretary, 
to permit him to examine the books and 
records of the association. 

The Co-operative Rice Milling Co., of 
Sacramento, has been incorporated, with 
an authorized capital stock of $1,000,000. 
The incorporators and directors are F. 
F. Atkinson, C. A. Elliott, William A. 
Sitton, W. A. Latta and V. A. Mc- 
George. 

Arthur Green, of Hood, Sacramento 
County, a member of the Sacramento 
Farm Bureau, reports excellent results 
with mariout. He planted mariout and 
common barley side by side, giving them 
a good test. On harvesting he found 
mariout to give 43.3 sacks per acre, and 
the common barley 38. 

Experiments in controlling smut on 
wheat, according to an announcement by 
Professor J. W. Gilmore, of the Agricul- 


tural College, have shown that the dis- 
ease is curable by copper sulphate lime 
solution, and that the parasite is grown 
with the plant itself. The met has 
reduced the losses from smut from 8 to 
2 per cent. 

J. C. Francesconi & Co., of New York 
and Chicago, one of the oldest firms of 
merchandise brokers in the country, has 
opened San Francisco offices at 620 Kohl 
Building. The company deals in oriental 
oils and food products, paraffin wax and 
animal fats. The local office will be in 
charge of H. Cal Hanley, western man- 
ager, formerly in charge at the Chicago 
office, from which the western business 
formerly was done. 

The Gridley, Cal., rice mill has ceased 
operations after completing a run of 
almost four months, during which 140,000 
bags of paddy rice were milled. Con- 
sidering the fact that the run did not 
start until the end of the ordinary mill- 
ing season, the record is exceptional. 
During the next few months extensive 
improvements will be made in the mill, 
including the construction of an under- 
ground smokestack to eliminate soot. 

R. C. Mason. 





OREGON 

Portitanp, Orecon, Aug. 7.—Flour 
prices were readjusted on a lower basis 
this week, the first change made in the 
local market for several months. As a 
consequence of the all-around drop in 
wheat values, flour quotations were re- 
duced 80c bbl. By ‘the new list family 
patents and bakers are quoted at $12.95, 
valley grades at $11.20, graham at $10.80 
and whole-wheat at $11.05. 7 

As a consequence of the decline, the 
local flour demand, which was light be- 
fore, has practically ceased. Buyers ex- 
pect a still lower market on new-crop 
flour, and at the moment are not inter- 
ested in futures. 

The market for mill-run is decidedly 
strong. At the mills the ruling quotation 
is $59 ton, and the demand far exceeds 
the supply. 

Weekly output of Portland mills in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .:...... 48,000 9,266 19 
Last week .......- 48,000 19,384 40 
BOOP GOS gereceeves 42,600 25,657 60 
Two years ago .... 40,500 19,506 48 
Three years ago ... 33,000 4,583 13 


A good amount of wheat-buying is re- 
ported from the country, although farm- 
ers appear to be in no rush to sell. Clos- 
ing bids for September wheat on the local 
board: hard white, $2.27; soft white, 
$2.25; white club, $2.25; hard winter, 
$2.20; red winter, $2.18; northern spring, 
$2.25; red Walla, $2.18. 

The coarse grains are more or less 
depressed by the good crop prospects in 
this section. Last bids at the exchange: 
white feed oats, $48 ton; blue barley, $46 
@47.50; feed barley, $45@46; eastern 
bulk corn, $59@60. 

Exports from Portland in the past 
month were 237,357 bbls flour, valued at 
$2,504,794, and 1,698,357 bus wheat, val- 
ued at $4,657,337. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Aug. 7.—While inter- 
mountain grain prices were somewhat 
steadier during the past week, continued 
lack of flour-buying and the embargo on 
foreign shipments through Galveston, 
Texas, caused a drop in demand, In- 
stead of buying wheat, the flour millers 
watched with keen interest the relative 
positions of financial affairs and car sup- 
plies, neither of which has been encour- 
aging either to the grain-buyers or sell- 
ers. Considerable wheat was moving 
from both Utah and Idaho to Galveston 
when the embargo, anticipated to be of 
short duration, was placed. This left 
the entire buying in this area to the local 
mills, and to California and Oregon.com- 
panies, ? 

Some shipments of wheat started this 
week to the Ogden elevators under ware- 
house receipt arrangements. Bankers 
have given assurances that advances will 
be made on their receipt, this assisting 
many farmers who were finding financing 
of the crop difficult. 

Hard-wheat prices varied during the 
week from $2 to $2.20 bu, soft wheat 
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being $2. However, there was little buy- 
ing. Some reports reached Ogden of 
grain being sold below the $2 mark, in 
cases where quick returns were desired. 

Flour prices declined slightly, but mill- 
ers reported there were very few in- 
quiries and practically no orders. They 
anticipate that buying for intermountain 
trade -will become heavier within the next 
two weeks, as stocks are becoming some- . 
what depleted. 

NOTES 

Charles Noonan, workman employed 
by the Globe Grain & Milling Co., sus- 
tained a sunstroke while at the plant, 
Tuesday. He is now recovering. 

G. B. Flack, Ogden manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has returned from a. 
business trip through the central states. 
He will leave next week for an inspec- 
tion of Idaho grain conditions. 

N. L. Hermensen, of the Hermensen 
Roller Mills, Gunnison, Utah, announces 
completion of an elevator of 50,000 bus 
capacity. The company is improving 
several flour mills in southern Utah. 

L. V. Thistle, of Salt Lake City, left 
Tuesday for Yarrington, Nev., to install 
a 50-bbl mill, a company having been in- 
corporated by farmers in that district. 
He will go from Yarrington to Emery, 
Utah, to install a 25-bbl mill. 

Marketing of the exceptionally heavy 
wheat crop of Oneida County, Idaho, has 
been started through Malad, Idaho. 
Grain-buyers announce that this county 
will show an increase of 150 per cent in 
grain yield this year over 1919. 


Quarantine against Utah wheat has 
been lifted by the state of Arizona, re- 
strictions being continued, however, as 
to permit for handling of the crop from 
this state to the southern area. Little 
Utah wheat is moved to Arizona. 

Retail flour prices in Salt Lake, Og- 
den and other Utah cities took another 
tumble, Thursday, when a cut of 50¢ per 
100 lbs was announced, following similar 
reductions by the wholesalers. This 
made a total reduction of $2 bbl in two 
weeks, 

Construction work is progressing rap- 
idly on the Honeyville, Utah, plant of 
the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co.. With com- 
pletion of this factory, which will be 
ready for operation in the fall, the com- 
pany will have three sugar factories in 
Box Elder County, the others being in 
Garland and Brigham. 

Threshing charges for wheat, barley, 
oats and other grain have been raised by 
the Threshermen’s Association of Davis 
and Weber counties, Utah. The raise is 
lc per bu over last year’s prices, bringing 
the charge to 14c per bu for wheat, 12c 
for barley and lle for oats. Option of 
following the old toll system is given by 
the association members. 


The wholesale price of sugar was re- 
duced $1.85 per 100 lbs, Wednesday, by 
the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., following a 
similar drop in San Francisco. The price 
is now $21.63 in Salt Lake. Sugar com- 
pany officials announced that the market 
price has been forced down by importa- 
tion of thousands of tons of sugar from 
China, Formosa, Japan and Java. 


Increase of the sugar-beet crop this 
year will be general throughout the 
United States, both as to average ton- 
nage per acre and as to total acreage, 
according to M. M. Justin, agricultural 
statistician for the United States. He 
estimates that the crop this year covers 
almost 1,000,000 acres, as against the five- 
year average of about two-thirds of that 
area, 


The M. M. Hauser interests of Port- 
land, Oregon, have purchased the Inter- 
mountain line of elevators and ware- 
houses in southern Idaho, including 15 
elevators and 12 warehouses. The same 
interests have secured three elevators 
formerly owned by the Millers Bros., of 
St. Anthony. Buying of the 1920 crop 
through these warehouses has_ been 
started. 

Approximately 2,000 acres of wheat in 
Millard County will produce inferior 
wheat this year because of water short- 
age for irrigation, according to M. M. 
Hatch, of Delta, Utah. This shortage is 
the result of litigation in which water 
rights to these lands were questioned, 
just prior to the crop maturing. The 
water supply was cut off, and the wheat 
has ripened without completely filling. 
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A ioss of at least 10,000 bus is estimated 
by Mr. Hatch. 

Anticipation that Utah wool will soon 
find a ready market, returns from this 
crop so readjusting western financial 
conditions as to permit of better finan- 
cial arrangements for marketing of can- 
nery crops, sugar beets and wheat, is ex- 
pressed by Professor F. R. Marshall, sec- 
retary of the National Woolgrowers’ As- 
sociation, Following a trip through 
Wyoming, he stated that seven-eighths 
of that state’s wool has been shipped, 
and that Utah wool is fast disappearing 
toward the eastern markets. 

Having completed an inspection of ir- 
rigation projects in Montana, Oregon, 
North Dakota, Wyoming and Idaho, A. 
C. Cooley, chief of western farm demon- 
stration for the government reclamation 
service, arrived in Utah, Friday, report- 
ing that the wheat outlook in the moun- 
tain states is excellent. Hay crops were 
also reported as fine. With decreased 
prices for both hay and grain, he said, 
the wool men are hopeful that produc- 
tion costs can be lowered, and that losses 
on wool will thus be recouped. 

Whether the state of Utah owns the 
lands under Great Salt Lake and can 


_take possession of them as the lake re- 


cedes, with the counter situations as to 
possible riparian rights ownerships going 
to landowners with property abutting 
the old lake shores, promises to become 
a serious problem. About 25,000 acres 
of valuable land in Box Elder County, 
especially adapted for raising of grain, 
is involved. State officials are consider- 
ing a test case by asking the Saltair 
Co., owning a summer resort built on 
piles driven into Great Salt Lake, to pay 
rental. Such a request, it is declared, 
would result in a test case as to actual 
ownership. 
W. E. Zuppann. 





Persian Railway to the Caspian 

Official inquiry having been made by 
the American embassy in London as to 
whether any arrangements have been con- 
cluded, or are under consideration, with 
the Persian government regarding the 
construction of a railway across Persia 
from Mesopotamia to the Caspian Sea, 
the following reply has been returned on 
behalf of the British foreign office: 

On Jan. 10, the Persian government 
granted to the Persian Railway Syndi- 
cate (Ltd.) an option for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a railway from 
Khanikin to Teheran via Kermanshah 
and Hamadan, with a branch to Enzell 
on the Caspian Sea. The Persian gov- 
ernment has reserved the right to decide 
later whether the railway is to be con- 


A Dry Farm at Ridge Nephi, Utah, Which Has Made a Record of 524% Bus of Wheat to the Acre 
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structed as a Persian state line or wheth- 
er a concession shall be granted to the 
syndicate to build -the line with a Per- 
sian government guaranty on such terms 
as may be — and practicable. If 
the railway is built as a Persian state 
line, the capital necessary for the under- 
taking would be raised by the issue of 
Persian government bonds secured by 
the necessary guaranties, 





Philadelphia as a Flour Port 


Puraperpni, Pa., Aug. 7.—The flour 
committee of the Commercial Exchange 
of Philadelphia has sent out a letter to 
millers and others interested in the flour 
trade calling their attention to the ad- 
vantages offered by the port of Philadel- 
phia for the export of flour. The letter 
says: 

“Naturally situated in the most advan- 
tageous location, with a fresh-water har- 
bor 88 nautical miles from the sea, Phila- 
delphia has three large railroad systems: 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
New York Central; each with transcon- 
tinental affiliations to bring products for 
export directly to the ship’s side. Light- 
erage, except in rare instances, is un- 
known here. Philadelphia has export 
storage facilities for 3,000,000 bbls of 
flour. Covered docks directly connected 
with the railroad systems are here with 
conveyors, loaders and unloaders, and 
other modern devices. 

“From actual figures and experience it 
costs only three-quarters of a cent per 
100 lbs more to load flour on a ship than 
it does wheat at Philadelphia. Cargo- 
boats ply on regular schedules between 
Philadelphia and the ports of England, 
France, Holland, Scandinavia, Spain, 
Italy, South America and the Orient, with 
contemplated service well under way 
toward fulfillment to South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and India. Special rates are ob- 
tainable on parcel business by line steam- 
ships as well as for full-cargo business; 
ample storage facilities available for 
both. 

“Philadelphia, long the bulwark of 
American financial ability and strength, 
has in it the Federal Reserve Bank for 
the third district. The total resources 
of national and state banking institu- 
tions in this district, not including trust 
funds, are $2,702,193,000, according to 
the latest available figures. One single 
banking institution, the largest national 
bank in the state, has total resources of 
$180,000,000. All banking functions can 
be satisfactorily arranged through Phila- 
delphia financial institutions. Financing 


of foreign trade passing through the 
port of Philadelphia can best be handled 
by a Philadelphia bank having a com- 
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plete foreign department, with direct 
correspondents in all parts of the world 
and possessing full knowledge of ship- 
pers’ requirements and the handling of 
documents. 

“Through its flour inspection depart- 
ment, the Commercial Exchange offers 
pre ge se inspection facilities. If de- 
sired, flour is inspected when unloaded 
and/or at the ship’s side. Laboratory 
tests on grades of flour are made by the 
flour inspection department on request, 
and every facility is accorded shippers 
to bring about the satisfactory handling 
of flour for export through the port of 
Philadelphia. 

“The three trunk lines have large 
warehouses as terminals, with storage 
facilities for 500,000 bbls of flour. Un- 
der certain conditions exceptional re- 
shipping privileges are accorded from 
these warehouses to the steamship docks 
or to points beyond Philadelphia. Liber- 
al advances are made by these warehouse 
companies on flour stored with them.” 

Samuet S. Danrezs. 





New F.O.B. Angle 

Where goods are to be sold f.o.b. mill, 
but the seller is unable to secure the 
necessary cars, he is exonerated from 
liability for non-delivery. So holds the 
Mississippi supreme court in the recent 
case of Griffin vs. Edward Eiler Lum- 
ber Co., 84 So. 225, which is of timely 
interest on account of current difficul- 
ties in securing cars. The commodity in- 
volved in the specific litigation was lum- 
ber, but the court’s decision — cov- 
ers all sorts of commodities, including 
cereal products. 

Defendant agreed to sell f.o.b. his mill, 
and earnestly endeavored to secure the 
necessary cars, but the railway company 
refused to furnish them. Several weeks 
later, he returned the buyer’s (plain- 
tiff's) orders and disposed of the lum- 
ber elsewhere. Plaintiff then sued for 
damages, and recovered in the trial court, 
but the supreme court reversed the deci- 
sion, saying: 

“The plaintiff, by directing the de- 
fendant to ship the lumber to him by 
rail, and the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad Co. being of necessity the in- 
itial carrier, thereby appointed that rail- 
road company as its agent to receive the 
lumber for transportation to it. ‘ 
And when the railroad company declined 
to furnish the cars for the transporta- 
tion of the lumber, after being requested 
to do so by the defendant, it thereby de- 
clined to receive the lumber, so that the 
defendant’s failure to deliver it was 
caused by no fault of his, but of the 
plaintiff's agent; consequently, the plain- 
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tiff, and not the defendant, must bear 
the loss occasioned thereby. 

“The plaintiff’s contention is that, be- 
cause the defendant agreed to deliver 
the lumber f.o.b. his (the defendant's) 
mill, he thereby assumed the obligation 
of furnishing the cars in which to trans- 
port it. The abbreviation ‘f.o.b.” when 
used in contracts of sale, stands for the 
words ‘free on board, and when the 
goods sold are to be shipped to the buy- 
er ‘mean that the subject of the sale is to 
be loaded by the seller on the vehicle or 
conveyance for shipment without any ex- 
pense on the part of the buyer’. . ., and 
does not of itself alone indicate whethe: 
the seller or buyer is to furnish the ve 
hicle in which the subject of the sale ji 
to be transported. 

“The vehicle in which property is to 
be transported by rail must be, of neces- 
sity, a railroad freightcar, and it is not 
only the custom of railroads to furnis! 
the cars in which it transports property 
but it is under the duty to do so; conse 
quently, the cars in which the seller is t 
load the subject of a sale for shipment 
to the buyer by rail, in the absence o 
agreement to the contrary, must be pr: 
sumed to be cars to be furnished by t! 
railroad company. So that the selle 
complies with his obligation to the buy 
er, in so far as this feature of the con 
tract is concerned, when he calls upo: 
the railroad company for the cars. ‘Th: 
railroad, under such a contract as her 
inbefore set forth, acts as the agent o 
bailee of the buyer, and not of the selle: 

“The authorities are in conflict as to 
whether it is the duty of the seller or o{ 
tne buyer to furnish the cars in which 
the subject of the sale, under a contrac 
of this character, is to be transported; 
the cases holding that the duty is on th 
seller being of comparatively recent 
origin. Among the cases holding 
that this duty is on the buyer is Gra 
ham vs. United States, 231 U.S. 474, 3! 
Sup. Ct. 148, 58 L. Fd. 319.” 

A. L. H. Srreer., 





Places for Delivery 


A late decision of the New York su 
preme court, handed down in the cass 
of Seaver vs. Lindsay Light Co., 182 
N.Y. Supp. 30, contains a concise state 
ment of several legal principles whic! 
enter into flour-sales contracts. Thi 
meat of the decision is as follows: 

In an action between buyer and seller 
for damages for non-performance ef a 
contract of sale, the place of delivery is 
an important factor. The damages ar 
measured by the value of the goods at 
the place of delivery, and not at the 
place where the contract was made. 
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‘he place for delivery is to be ascer- 
tained according to the manifest inten- 
tion of the parties. 

Ordinarily, a contract to sell is com- 
pleted when the seller has delivered the 
goods to a carrier to be transported to 
the buyer. That constitutes a delivery 

the buyer, and this is true, although 
the goods have not been paid for. But 

s rule does not apply where the seller 

rees to deliver the goods at the seller’s 

ce, or makes some other agreement 
howing a different intention of the par- 


Under the common provision, f.o.b. 
ice of shipment, the seller’s obligation 
is completed when he ships the goods, 
d the title to them passes then, and he 
is not obliged to pay the freight. But, if 
the agreement is f.o.b. place of destina- 
tion, the seller must pay the freight, and 
nay be deemed to have retained the title 
o the goods until their arrival at the 
‘int of destination. But if there is 
ything to show that the intention of 


the parties was different, that’ will con- 
trol. Hence, the fact that freight is 
paid by the seller is not necessarily con- 
clusive that the delivery was to be made 
at the place of destination. 

The court adds these interesting ob- 
servations concerning the meaning of 
“c.i.f.’: “The provision c.i.f. seems to 
have been rarely used in commercial con- 
tracts in this country. Many textbooks 
contain no mention of the term, and but 
few cases have been found here which 
touch upon its meaning. The provision, 
however, is common in England, and has 
been used there frequently in shipping 
contracts, 

“Its meaning is stated in 11 Corpus 
Juris, p. 765. It is an expression indi- 
cating that the price fixed covers the 
cost of the goods and insurance, and 
freight on them to the place of destina- 
tion. Sometimes the initials are trans- 
posed,—c.f.i..—but the meaning is the 
same. Under a contract containing such 
a provision, the seller must ship the 


This Dry Land 800-Acre Farm in Utah Has Produced Wheat Yields as High as 67 Bus per Acre 


goods, arrange the contract of affreight- 
ment to place of destination, and pay 
its cost or allow it from the purchase 
price, and procure insurance for the buy- 
er’s benefit for the safe arrival of the 
goods and pay therefor. . . . When the 
seller has done this, and forwarded the 
papers to the buyer, he has fulfilled his 
contract, and delivery is complete. There 
is no obligation by the seller to deliver 
the goods at the place of destina- 
tion... . 

“The principle above referred to was 
stated and approved by the supreme 
court of the United States in Thames 
& Mersey Insurance Co. vs, United 
States, 237 U.S. 19, at page 26, 35 Sup. 
Ct. 496. This is the meaning and 
effect of the letters c.i.f., in the absence 
of any agreement to the contrary, or any 
provisions showing a different inten- 
tion. . . . 

“That such is the meaning that must 
attach to this expression is emphasized 
by the requirement that the seller must 


procure insurance for the buyer’s bene- 
fit. This is a manifest indication that 
the delivery was to be complete at the 
place of shipment, and that title to the 
goods was in the buyer from that time. 
If this were not so, why would the buy- 
er require the seller to procure insurance 
for him?” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
Argentina Retains Sugar 

The further exportation of sugar from 
Argentina has been forbidden by decree 
of President Irogoyen, the limit of 100,- 
000 tons for exportation of which per- 
mission was given last May having been 
reached and domestic prices having ad- 
vanced to excessive figures. It is esti- 
mated that more than 75,000 tons of the 
total exported was contracted for by 
interests in the United States. 

The Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., has 
merged with the new $800,000,000 British 
Empire Steel Corporation. 





The Smaller Dry Farms in Utah Are Now 


Extensively Using Gasoline Tractors With the Binders 
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TRESPASSERS IN MILLS 


Wisconsin Supreme Court Holds That Miller 
Is Not Under Same Responsibility as 
to Employees and Invitees 

A milling company’s obligation to 
maintain its premises in reasonably safe 
condition, as to employees and other 
persons expressly or impliedly invited to 
come upon such premises, does not ex- 
tend to uninvited sight-seers, holds the 
Wisconsin supreme court in the case of 
Klemens vs. Morrow Milling Co., 177 
N.W. 903. 

Defendant employed a contractor to 
repair the outside brick wall of its boiler- 
room at its mill in Milwaukee. The con- 
tractor engaged plaintiff as a helper in 
the work. During a lunch hour the con- 
tractor suggested that he and plaintiff 
go through the mill to see how oatmeal 
was made by defendant for the govern- 
ment under a war contract, and to get a 
good view of the city from the top of 
the six-story building. 

In the mill was a belt manlift run by 
the mill machinery at such rate of speed 
as to permit one to step off going up on 
one side, or alight going down the other. 
The contractor had used this lift before. 
The two men, without saying anything to 
any person connected with the mill, pro- 
ceeded to use the manlift; the contractor 
stepping on first. The latter alighted at 
the third floor, because of apparently 
overloaded condition of the lift, but 
called to plaintiff to proceed to the top 
floor, saying that he would follow. Ar- 
riving at the top floor, plaintiff saw that 
he would be carried over the top pulley 
unless the lift should be stopped. But 
he did not know that it could be stopped 
by pulling ropes on each side of the ele- 
vator. He was carried over the top, and 
thrown to the floor at the upper story of 
the building. 

In suing to recover damages, plaintiff 
depended somewhat upon the Wisconsin 
statutes which require employers to pro- 
vide safe places for employees and “fre- 
quenters,” and which define “frequenters” 
as persons visiting places of employment 
under such circumstances as not to be 
trespassers. 

The suit joined Tophooven, the con- 
tractor, as co-defendant, but was dis- 
missed as to him, without complaint on 
plaintiffs part. But plaintiff appealed 
from judgment directed by the trial 
judge in the mill’s favor. Affirming this 
judgment, the Wisconsin supreme court 
lays down the following statements bear- 
ing upon a mill’s liability for injuries to 
outsiders: 

“The safe place employment statutes 
quoted above have undoubtedly broad- 
ened the field of those to whom there is 
and was a common-law duty to keep such 
premises as are here involved reasonably 
safe, so as to ‘now protect and include 
those upon such premises under the 
rights belonging to the class described 
under the somewhat vague and indefinite 
term of licensees. 

“Plaintiff contends that he was at the 
time of the injury such a licensee, that 
is, there with the implied consent of the 
defendant milling company, or that at 
least the court should not have disposed 
of such question as a matter of law, as 
it did, but should have submitted to the 
jury a cuestion framed so as to require 
them to determine whether or not, under 
the facts and circumstances, the plaintiff 
was frequenter-or mere trespasser. It 
is urged in that behalf that the testimony 
showed such a known customary use of 
said premises by other than plaintiff suf- 
ficient to support a finding of a jury 
that the plaintiff was within the class of 
licensees rather than that of tres- 
passers... . 

“The elevator had been used by per- 
sons other than employees of the com- 
pany operating the mill, such as those 
representing insurance companies for the 
purpose of inspection, those seeking em- 
ployment in the mill, and those seeking 
proper or necessary information from 
employees or foremen on such premises. 
As against defendant, Tophooven clearly 
had no authority or power to invite the 
plaintiff into the mill building or to get 
upon the elevator. There was no invita- 
tion, express or implied, extended to 
plaintiff by defendant on this occasion 
or for such purpose. There was nothing 
about plaintiff's employment as helper to 
Tophooven in the mason work on the wall 
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of the boiler-room making it necessary 
or convenient for plaintiff to enter the 
mill building, or that would require de- 
fendant to anticipate his so doing, or to 
take other steps to guard against plaintiff 
so doing. e was there solely for his 
own pleasure, purpose and convenience. 
He must be deemed, under the facts and 
circumstances in this case, to have been 
a trespasser at the time of the injury, 
and to be doing what he did as an in- 
vasion of the owner’s rights of possession 
and privacy on his own premises. Such 
an invasion of the owner’s rights is a 
trespass, irrespective of what may have 
been the intentions of him who so invades 
the premises. The act is none the less 
a trespass, though done innocently and 
without any willful intent to harm or 
violate the owner’s rights.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.uru, Minn., Aug. 9.—Flour con- 
ditions last week were as tight as pre- 
viously reported. The trade was on the 
waiting side, and mills found it impos- 
sible to interest buyers in ye on sup- 
plies. A few small scattered orders were 
accepted for prompt delivery; otherwise, 
they made no placement of flour, In- 
stead they confined themselves to get- 
ting out old contracts, such obligations 
now being pretty well cleaned up. The 
dullness has restricted running opera- 
tions, but millers believe that prospects 
give promise of early improvement. 

The durum mills mostly worked off old 
orders, finding new demand and trade 
slow. Buyers hold back from purchas- 
ing, hoping that market will go lower, 
when they can come in for future sup- 
plies at reduced levels. 

Except for a little local rye business, 
buyers stayed away. Everybody was 
watching developments, and looking for 
lower prices, In the meantime the mill 
is receiving a fair inquiry for prices and 
conditions, but practically none want to 
buy. 

Nothing much was done in millfeed, as, 
with the light grinding, mills were not in 
a position to sell anything. Present out- 
put generally is taken care of by former 
sales. Bran showed early easiness, but 
later tightened up. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TRIS WEEK wcccccccscccccee 4,885 13 
Last Week ..cccccccccccecs 19,545 53 
WORF BHO ccccccccccccccese 15,215 41 
TWO FOOTE OHO cccvccccccee 5,830 16 


NOTES 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary Du- 
luth Board of Trade, is in Chicago at- 
tending the rate conference. 

A small cargo of 28,000 bus Argentine 
flaxseed arrived here last week; also 80,- 
000 bus Canadian stuff, all going. into 
storage. 

The Duluth Hay & Grain Co. has been 
incorporated, with $25,000 capital, by S. 
A. Tessman, Duluth, C. C. Ladd, Os- 
ceola, Wis., and S. C. Ladd, Minneapolis. 

Visitors on ’change last week were J. 
R. Stair, C. S. Woodruff, J. E. Owen, 
H. G. Olsen, F. E. Pomeroy, A. J. Hag- 
len and B. F. Benson, all of Minneapolis. 

One mill was down all last week. The 
other ran only part time and capacity, 
which accounted for the small output 
reported. One started up today, and the 
other one is expected to do so later in 
the week. 

Occasional sales of barley were made 
the past week, but nothing active in it as 
yet. The September future was quoted 
off and on by a house specializing in it, 
but no business resulted. Cash closed to- 
day 80c@$1.02, Interest expected to im- 
prove in the near future. 

Flour receipts from interior points 
continue to hold up comparatively well. 
Good dispatch is being given consign- 
ments by the boat line for movement to 
the East, and it keeps the company busy 
to get it out of the way to prevent sup- 
plies increasing too rapidly. 

The flaxseed market was more set- 
tled today, following the rising tendency 
of last week. Crop conditions appear 
less alarming, as temperatures in the 
country are reported more seasonable. 
This has eased the fear of damage first 
thought to have been quite extensive, but 
now intimated as very light. 

Wheat shipments by lake picked up 


last week, resulting in fair stock reduc- 
tions. Receipts have fallen off, so that 
any extensive shipping operations weuld 
quickly clean up local accumulations. 
Other grains moved out slowly and in 
light volume. Shipments generally were 
via Canadian ports, and represented ex- 
port sales. Light supplies carried here, 
excepting flaxseed, which are rather 
heavy for this time of season. 

September rye, future and cash, was 
affected by European disturbance, active 
demand from exporting trade and small 
offerings. Supplies carried in local houses 
have dwindled to small proportion, and 
in view of light receipts no important 
surplus is looked for until the new crop 
commences to move to terminals. Cash 
market slowed down somewhat. No. 2 
spot closed at 1814¢ up, and September 
future 2014c up, from Aug. 2. 

Spring wheat cash market was slow but 
strong. The list scored a full 40c ad- 
vance in sympathy with strength dis- 
played in the futures. No. 1 dark north- 
ern closed today at $2.60@2.70; No. 2, 
$2.55@2.65; No. 3, $2.50@2.60; No. 1 
northern, $2.45@2.60; No. 2 northern, 
2.45@2.55; No. 3, $240@2.50. The 
durum improved but l5c on the week. 
No. 1 amber closed today at $2.72, and 
No. 2 at $2.70; No. 1 durum $2.71, and 
No. 2 $2.68. 

F. G. Cartson, 


LOUISIANA 
New Orteans, La., Aug. 7.—The flour 
market this week was unsettled, owing to 
higher prices for wheat. Some sales were 
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made in the beginning of the week, but 
the trade stopped buying on the advance 
of about 75c bbl. Mills are anxious for 
business, and prices are very irregular. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers on track 
here: old spring-wheat flour, short pat- 
ents, $14.25@14.75 bbl, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons; new-wheat flour, Oklahoma and 
Kansas, 95 per cent, $12,50@12.75; short 
patents, $12.80@13.05; new soft-wheat 
flour, short patents, $12.50@13,—basis 
98-lb cotton. New spring wheat, Min- 
nesota, basis 98-lb cottons, $13.50@13.75. 

The following are quotations by deal- 
ers, bulk, on track, at New Orleans: 
corn, $1.70@1.71 bu; oats, No. 2 white 
9le, No. 3 white 90c; wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, sacked, $2.70@2.80. 
Meal, nominal; cream meal, $4.65; grits, 
fine $4.70, coarse $4.70. 

Grain inspected for week ending Aug 
5: wheat, 291 cars; corn, 5; rye, 5; bar 
ley, 35. Inspected since Aug. 1: wheat 
772 cars; corn, export 7, local 11; oats 
export 8, local 6; rye, export, 11; barley, 
export 112, local 2. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,354,00 
bus; corn, 128,000; oats, 25,000; barley 
1,061,000. Inspected outward on ship 
board, wheat, 285,000 bus; barley, 202, 
228. 


It was stated in the flour trade thai 
the new freight rate to be effective Aug. 
25 will affect spring-wheat mills? cost 30 
bbl, and Kansas and Oklahoma probab); 
20@25c, although the latter section i 
not yet definitely classified. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





World’s Wheat Crop 
Estimates, necessarily incomplete, and in some cases conjectural, of the world’s whea 
crop during the past six years, by countries, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


TE MOE 5. 5 cs Kovescvks ne 940,987 











921,438 


636,655 639,886 1,025,801 891,01 





Canada ececce 189,400 234,000 263,000 393,000 161,0( 
Mexico 8,500 8,500 6,000 8,000 10, 0( 
Argentina 189,000 219,000 77,400 172,000 172, 0( 
Chile ....e.ee 24,000 24,000 20,000 24,000 21,0( 
Uruguay 8,300 7,500 8,800 10,000 8,0 
BUTTER sccccccsccveccccceces 40,000 40,000 60,000 60,000 64,0) 
Hungary 103,000 125,000 130,000 153,000 126,0 
Croatia-Slavonia ............ 8,000 . 8,000 8,000 10,000 12,000 10, 0 
Bosnia-Herzegovina ......... 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,600 2,0( 
WOMTEMR  ccccccccccccecsccese 9,895 6,000 8,000 8,000 10,000 10,0: 
DOU. gtidcctesecceceessecs 34,000 25,000 $4,000 — 35,000 48,000 16,0( 
DOMMAPE ccs ccccsgeccccssccs 5,900 6,000 5,500 6,000 7,000 4,00 
DE S:icbhetetervecateces Ageked  -_nenasa 150 125 125 12 
France 183,500 144,000 215,000 256,000 283,0( 
Germany 50,304 78,462 110,377 137,000 140, 0¢ 
Greece 3,500 4,000 5,000 8,000 5, 6( 
FOES becoveveccccoeecvececee 176,000 140,000 176,000 173,000 170, 0¢ 
BOOMCORORTO cccrcsccccveseces 10 100 200 200 2¢ 
on EEE Tee 6,000 5,000 4,000 5,000 6,400 5, 2¢ 
MOPWAF ceccccccccccecscccces 1,139 400 250 400 320 28 
PP ELE Cer eT ee 6,400 8,000 7,600 7,200 8,000 8,00 
PROMOTED oc cc cccccccccccccce 50,000 60,000 70,000 80,400 90,000 45,00 
Russia—63 governments ..... 465,000 485,000 650,000 767,000 834,000 708,00 
Serbia ee , 4,000 6,000 8,000 8,400 8,00 
Spain 128,000 141,000 153,000 144,000 120,00 
Sweden ee 7,000 7,50 8,000 6,400 8,80 
WweeSerIaMS ccccccccccccseces 3,524 6,600 4,500 4,300 4,000 3, 5¢ 
Turkey, European ........... 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 28,000 30,00 
United Kingdom ............ 71,457 93,000 64,000 60,000 76,000 63,00 
BGI “cocwescccevccececsceece 279,000 373,000 380,000 323,000 383,000 375,00 
CHEM sbi ccc ccetcéseecseses 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,400 2,40 
WED Seer weoneeeercesesesee 30,000 31,500 35,000 30,000 24,000 24,00 
POOEOA, Sib deovenvenescctcccce 13,000 13,600 13,600 14,000 14,060 14,0 
Russia—10 governments .... 110,000 90,000 86,000 102,000 120,000 120, 0( 
Turkey, Asiatic ...ccccceseee 25,000 30,000 28,000 30,000 30,000 30, 0( 
BEPIOB. co vcccrvecoesscscccece 72,000 65,000 71,000 72,000 90,000 70,0 
Australia, New Zealand ..... 45,000 86,000 115,000 152,000 180,000 32,0 
DOCS ccccccvcssvccceces 3,299,133 3,440,642 3,410,717 3,600,588 4,547,796  3,761,12 





World’s Oats Crops and Acreage 


United States Department of Agriculture estimates of the oats acreage and crops 
1919, 1918 and 1917 (1918-19, 1917-18 and 1916-17 in the southern hemisphere) for all cour 
tries supplying reasonably trustworthy reports (000’s omitted): 


co———Area, acres——_, 





North America— 1919 1918 
United States .........065 42,400 44,349 
COMAGR cccececvesscccccens 14,754 14,790 

South America— 

APHOMUIBA cccccvccccesccces 2,980 3,200 
CREO occccccccccccceccseos 79 79 
UPEBUBY .cccccccccccecees eee 165 
Europe— 
WUMIMRE cecccccccsoccecece oes 
PE bot beens vekeseeaee 550 
Czecho-Slovakia .......... 1,375 ose 
DGRMROTE cccccccvccecscee 961 937 
PEOMGO? crcccccccocscesoes 6,815 6,721 

Alsace-Lorraine ...... 21 vr 
GOrmMaBYt cccccccsccescece TT 8,071 
TERE ccccccciacscrscccesse 1,129 1,211 
RO. .60ctvccctecess $ee 48 
Netherlands ......c.csceee8 368 392 
IROPWEY: cccccccccccctccese eee 343 
GREE cvceccevcsvecccecise 1,538 1,507 
BWOGER coccccesccccccccces eee 1,811 
Switzerland 57 86 
United Kingdom ......... 00 5,603 

Asia— 

TOMER seccecccocccsaccece 215 156 

Africa— 

BRIGTED cst dctvcccccsscecce 533 588 
PROTOOCED oso cccnesvcccesces eee 11 
TUE cncccnsrcsccrvvrsrcere 127 161 
Union of South Africa..... ose 267 

Australasia— 

AUBUCTOANA eo icvcccccecesces cee 616 
New Zealand .....ee-ee0e% 173 156 


Comparable totals, 
13 countries. ........ o's 


*Excluding invaded territory. ¢Excluding Alsace-Lorraine. 


o———— Production, bus 

Averag 
1917 1919 1918 1917 1909-1 
43,553 1,248,310 1,538,124 1,592,740 1,131,1 


13,313 411,136 426,312 403,010 367,67 
2,525 44,120 68,635 32,009 62,12 
126 3,250 3,177 5,564 2,9: 
142 eee 8,697 1,926 8: 
25,000 eee eve . 

26,920 eee eee 40, 9° 


ce 40,449 
981 47,500 
7,308 168,303 


41,671 11 
176,504 214,259 310,02 
249,964 591,99 


8,625 eee $22,475 
1,107 34,722 41,336 33,889 36,94 
56 eee 1,459 2,015 + 
$71 20,512 18,617 18,594 18,61 
356 16,810 16,582 17,004 10,2 
1,425 28,814 30,474 33,048 29,11 
1,933 76,591 57,880 67,142 79,11 
70 2,770 5,188 4,602 
4,764 $218,622 267,433 214,728 182,7 
130 9,921 12,243 5,600 5, 0( 
682 11,219 22,914 16,12 12,95 
7 eee 267 165 z= 
124 3,445 4,271 3,996 4,33 
250 9,520 10,775 6,928 7,19 
844 eee 10,387 14,018 14,851 
178 6,926 4,943 5,371 13,664 





1,995,720 2,364,182 2,381,299 1,994,685 
tExcluding Ireland, 
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E-MARKETS-IN- BRIEF 3% 


























Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, AUG, 7 
/LOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
b, Chicago: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ding Minneapolis brands, % 
icks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MEFCRAMUS pecccccvcccvcsceses $13.00@13.75 
ng patent, jute ........+66. 12.00@12.75 
ing straights, jute .......... 11.75 @12.00 
ing Clears, jute .......+ees0s 11.00@11.40 
ond clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 7.50@ 8.00 


» mills’ spring patents, jute. 12.20@12.35 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


itent, southern, jute, new..... $11.50 @12.25 
raight, southern, jute ........ 10.50@11.00 
ear, southern, jute ..........- 9.00@ 9.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
irst patent, Kansas, jute, new. a+ 00@12.50 


tent, 95 per cent .....cccccees 0.50@11.50 

ear, Kansas, Jute ....-ecesceses 10. 00@10.25 
RYE FLOUR 

e flour, white, jute, per bbl...$9.75@10.00 


e flour, standard, jute ........ 9.00@ 9.25 
WHEAT—Market unsettled. Offerings of 
ot and to-arrive light, and prices moved 
ily within a wide range. At the close, 
iy, No. 1 red and No. 1 hard were 13c 
December, and the No. 2 grades 3c 
ount. Range of prices for the week, 
th comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 red... 223@260 250@2865 226@226% 
2 red... 222@259 248@282 223@224 
1 hard.. 223@264 248@288 226@226% 
2 hard.. 219@262 251@274 223@224 
1 nor, 8. 232@237 ...@265 226@240 
2 nor, 8. .-.@255 ...@... 223@233 
1 dk mor ...@240 268@284 232@243 
ORN—Prices moved within a _ wide 
£ the high point showing an advance 
Imost 20c from the inside of the week, 
closed well toward the top. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
. 1384 @153 1388 @152 185@193 


x . 4 

x...» 185% @155 141 @147 187@... 
Z. 138 @155%141 @149 187@197 
=. 138% @156 144 @155 185@197 


@153 186@195 
@147% 193@197 


low. 184 @153 140 
llow. 1388 @155 144 
iow. 140 @158 145% @155% 194@199 
hite.. 143% @146% 142% 162 195 @196 
\TS—A wide range of prices was experi- 
d for the week, with an improved de- 
nd and light offerings. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
hite. 65 @8&4 72 @91% 68%@75% 
hite. 67 @84% 74%@93 68% @76% 
white. 71% @88 76 @97 70% @78% 
lite. 72 @88% T78%@94 71 @78 
YE—The seaboard is said to have worked 


rge quantity for export, and bought Sep- 
ber against it in the Chicago market. 
tember closed today at $1.83, and De- 
ver at $1.70. No. 2 sold at $1.70@2.02, 
the close at $1.95. 
\RLEY—Prices ranged 90c@$1.12 for 
week, compared with 90c@$1.17 last 
k, and the close today was at $1.08@ 
England was said to be asking for 
s of barley at the close. September 
hed the week at $1.10, and December 
$1.09. 
‘ORN GOODS—tTrade is picking up slight- 
and the market is firmer. Corn meal, 
ow granulated $3.80, white $3.87%. 
im meal, yellow $3.67%, white $3.75. 
rl hominy $3.92%, granulated $3.87%, 
100 lbs. Rolled oats, $4.62% per 90-lb 
kk; steel-cut, $5.26 per 100 Ibs. 
INSEED MEAL—Market easy at $65.50 
7, f.o.b. Chicago. Linseed oil for August 
ment, $1.53 per gallon, in car lots. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Weekly receipts and shipments of flour 
i grain (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— -Shipmenis—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


ir, bbis..... 147 159 98 86 
eat, bus....° 2,359 5,100 942 2,979 
ee 1,164 585 788 571 
BOB cctes 1,655 2,979 1,293 2,642 
eee 114 224 59 9 
ley, BDus.... 138 357 58 228 





MILWAUKEE, AUG, 31 
LOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
. f.o.b. Milwaukee: 





ing patent, cotton .......... $13.75 @14.20 
ring straight, cotton ......... 12.50@13.50 
rat clear, COttoM ....cccccesce 11.80@12.50 
ond clear, cotton ....... - 9.25@ 9.75 
e flour, white, cotton 10.90@11.25 
e flour, straight, cotton ..... 10.00@10.25 

‘tye flour, dark, cotton ......... 9.25@ 9.75 
ansas patent, cotton ......... 13.25 @13.50 
orn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... 

‘orn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... seee-@ 3.70 
rn grits, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... eeees@ 3.70 


2 MIL sLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, 
1.50@42.50; standard fine middlings, $52@ 
‘3; flour middlings, $62@63; red dog, $71@ 
i oil meal, $65; hominy feed, $62.50; rye 
feed, $51,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 
? Ww HEAT—Up 10@25c. Receipts, 43 cars. 
G d milling and shipping inquiry, both spot 
a to-arrive. No. 1 northern, $2.35@2.90; 
» $2.30@2.85; No. 3, $2.25@2.80, 
B ARLEY—Up 8@1l0c. Receipts, 40 cars. 






Demand good from industries and shippers. 


No. 8, $1.05@1.18; No. 4, 92c@$1.14; feed 
and rejected, 90c@$1.10. 

RYE—Advanced 19@25c. Receipts, 25 
cars. Movement of new crop beginning to 
show up well. No. 1, $1.75@2.01%; No. 2, 
$1.75@2.01%; No. 3, $1.70@2. 

CORN—Rose 12@13c. Receipts, 144 cars. 
Premiums for yellow and white remain 2@3c 
over mixed. Shippers and industries buying 
freely. No. 3 yellow, $1.39@1.55; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.38@1.53; No. 3 mixed, $1.33@1.52; 
No. 3 white, $1.38@1.54 

OATS—Weak early, later advanced 6@8&c, 
but closed 3@4c off. Receipts, 179 cars. De- 
mand good early; later, shippers held off. 
No. 2 white, 75@83c; No. 3 white, 70@82c; 
No. 4 white, 68@80c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 11,550 13,750 40,410 16,668 
Wheat, bus.. 58,050 72,360 66,610 10,160 
Corn, bus.... 205,200 134,780 282,417 125,459 
Oats, bus.... 361,580 716,780 353,280 813,799 
Barley, bus.. 61,800 248,060 66,403 229,230 
Rye, bus..... 46,580 17,550 23,380 6,400 
Feed, tons... 930 970 7,215 6,886 





DULUTH, AUG. 7 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Pamilly Patent ..cccccscvcvcrvece $.....@12.65 
BORMOTS POCORE 6c cesiccccsccvess -@12.35 
Wiles GIGAL, FULO 2 civ cccvesscsee 11.50@11.75 
Second clear, jute ......eeeeeee 9.50@10.00 
SUG De BOURBENER. 6.066 0scduco cease 14.80@15.00 
DUFUM PRCORE crvcrccesecsvsece 14.30@14.50 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today, at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
No. 2 straight 
Pure white rye 
No. 3 dark rye 
No. 5 dark rye 
ee PETC ere re Te Teer Te ere 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbls 1919 bbls 1918 bbis 
Aug. 7.. Pgs: Aug. 9..15,215 Aug. 10. —_ 
July 31..19,225 Aug. 2... 5,850 Aug. ~° 
July 24.. is" 520 July 26.. 5,830 July 
July 17. .20,935 July 19..10,435 July 20. - 20,200 

WHEAT—Cash prices for spring wheat 
dropped 30c on the opening day, but strength 
in the futures later caused full recovery, 
with an additional 10c advarice, Market 
closed firm at the improvement. Durum 
firmed steadily, and in the end shows about 
a lle gain against close of July 31. Dis- 
turbed conditions in Europe, slow movement 
to terminals in the Southwest and dry 
weather, with further rust talk, was the in- 
centive for operators to run up prices sud- 
denly and sharply during several days. The 
advance ranged 25c in durum to 28c for the 
spring, December delivery. Closing day, a 
reaction broke the list 2%@T7c. Net gain 
ran 22% @25c on the week. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
TUF B12 .ncce soeeQowes 174% 80@105 
AUB. 2 .cces err, var 182% oo Doce 
MOR, BS cove sees @occe 190 oo @aoce 
po ie ae one ei 188 ee 
AUB. B ccocs 72% @74% 202% oe @.ue 
Aug. 6 ..... ese 198% -@.. 
Aug. T ..c- % @73% 199% ee @ece 
Aug. 9, 1919. ae tH iste 126@135 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-—Domestic——, -—-Bonded——_, 
1920 1919 1918 {920 1919 1918 
Gate .rsses 16 240 4 ° ee 
RYE cececce 112 1,429 1 ee oe ee 
Barley .... 39 358 24 1 2 4 


Flaxseed .. 750 101 86 6 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ented 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


co Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Spring .... 131 15 4 43 5 
Durum ,... 308 29 -. 614 15 
Winter ..1. cee 18 25 ee oe 
Totals .. 439 62 29 557 20 ee 
OB wccces 2 122 8 2 5 ee 
BVO caceces 139 109 oo 890 rT - 
Barley .... 39 321 ee 39 221 1 
Bonded... ee 2 ee oe ee ee 
Flaxseed .. 153 28 4 153 42 22 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 7, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

r~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor f 32 os 1 18 3 oe 
2 dk nor 
3° dk nor } 
3 nor * 61 ew es 42 2 
All other 

spring .. 343 44 1 62 2 
1 am dur |} . 
1,2 dur § 62 95 8% 28 3 
All other 

durum 96 10 5 35 3 1 
Winter ... 1 1 ee 16 2 2 
Mizead .... 2 ee os 18 10 ee 

Totals .. 602 150 7 349 25 3 


FLAXSEED—Dry weather reports scared 
shorts to covering, resulting in rapid and 


substantial price advancement. In the rush 
to get supplies there appeared a scarcity of 
offerings, and this fact forced buyers to in- 
crease bids sharply, in order to induce hold- 
ers to let go. Toward the end of the week, 
demand lessened somewhat, the urgent 
needs apparently having largely been filled, 
and market reacted moderately, but still 
closed a full 12c or slightly better, as against 
July 31. Most of the interest centered in 
October and November, with September 
trailing behind. Trading was started in 
December this week, with a sale at $3.50. 
Cash market continues quiet, and a dock- 
age proposition. The small receipts and 
offerings were cared for by cash houses and 
elevators. No. 1 spot closed 2c under to 
5e over the September, to-arrive 2c under 
the same future. Stocks increased 63,000 
bus on. the week, leaving holdings at 
756,000 bus, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Close, 
Opening Aug. 9 
Aug. 2 High Low Aug. 7 1919 
Sept. .$3.23 $3.52% $3.22 $3.37% $6.10 


Oct. .. 3.26 3.55 3.25 3.39 5.90 
Nov. .. 3.25 3.55 3.25 6 " 
Dec, .. ...- 3.51 3.28 3.44 5.70 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 7 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter-wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PACER ccccccccccccccsccvescese $12.25 @12.75 
BUPOIGME cccccccccccecescvceses 11.50@12.00 
Wirat CleAP ..ccccccccevcccccces 9.75 @10.50 
errr re te 8.00@ 9.00 


MILLFEED—Demand for bran not very 
active. Price went as low as $37.60@38, 
basis Kansas City, the first of the week. 
The better grade of shorts is in good de- 
mand, particularly white, which are very 
hard to obtain. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-1b sacks: bran, $39@40; brown shorts, 
$50@51; gray shorts, $56@57. 

WHEAT—A good general demand for 
wheat, coupled with a bullish feeling 
brought about by the uncertain condition in 
Europe, caused a reversal of tendency in 
the cash wheat market this week, and prices 
are considerably higher than at the close 
last week. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$2.45@2.50, medium $2.43@2.47; No. 2 $2.40 
@2.45, medium $2.38@2.42; No. 38 $2.43@ 
2.48, medium $2.38@2.42; No. 4 $2.35@2.38, 
medium $2.32@2.36; soft wheat, No. 1 $2.39 
@2.40, No. 2 $2.38@2.40, No. 3 $2.37@2.38, 
No. 4 $2.34@2.36 

CORN—Although demand for corn was 
very light the first of the week, prices show 
a general advance at the close of the mar- 
ket today. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 
$1.54@1.56, No. 3 $1.50@1.52, No. 4 $1.45@ 
1.47; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.56@1.58, No. 3 
$1.53@1.55, No. 4 $1.48@1.50; mixed corn, 
No. 2 $1.53@1.54, No. 3 $1.50@1.51, No, 4 
$1.48 @1.50, 

WSER'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls. 12,675 13,000 32,250 71,500 
W't, bus.1,200,500 4,484,700 1,185,650 1,655,100 
Corn, bus. 80,000 63,750 61,250 22,500 
Oats, bus. 144,500 300,900 43,500 121,500 
Rye, bus.. 9,900 12,100 5,500 1,100 
Barley, bus 34,500 3,000 20,800 1,300 
Bran, tons 1,120 1,020 2,440 2,820 
Hay, tons. 8,064 12,012 3,504 3,984 


TOLEDO, AUG. 7 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $12@12.75. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $45.00 @50.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 52.50 @57.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 60.00 @62.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ + -@70.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@11.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 162 cars, 103 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 13 cars, 7 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 10 cars, 6 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Wheat, bus.. 227,700 445,200 8,245 81,300 
Corn, bus.... 16,250 5,000 17,540 ..... 
Oats, bus.... 20,500 75,950 7,490 86,500 





ST. LOUIS, AUG, 7 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $12.30@12.90, 
standard $11.40@12, first clear $9.80@10.10; 
hard-winter patent $11.40@11.80, straight 
$11@11.40, first clear $9.20@10; soft-winter 
patent $11.80@13, straight $11@11.50, first 
clear $9.20@9.80; rye flour, white patent, 
$10@10.25; straight, $9.70@10. 

MILLFEED—Market quiet and easier at 
the close. Practically no car-lot sales made. 
Soft bran sold at $48, and hard bran at 
$41.50@45. Gray shorts quotable nominally 
at $60@62. 

WHEAT—Fair demand at an advance of 
16@20c. Receipts, 867 cars, against 902 last 
week. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.44@ 
2.48; No. 2 red, $2.42@2.45; No. 3 red, $2.40 
@2.43; No. 4 red, $2.38; No. 1 hard, $2.45; 
No. 2 hard, $2.42; No. 3 hard, $2.40. 

CORN—Better demand at an advance of 
16@18c. Receipts, 147 cars, against 188. 
Closing prices: No. 6 corn, $1.52; No. 1 yel- 
low, $1.60@1.61; No. 2 yellow, $1.60; No, 3 
yellow, $1.58; No. 1 white, $1.60@1.61; No, 2 
white, $1.60@1.61; No. 6 white, $1.54. 


CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 


sacks: corn meal, $4.10; cream meal, $4.20; 
grits and hominy, $4.35. 


OATS—In fair demand, and prices 1@1i%c 
higher. Receipts, 200 cars, against 104. 
Closing prices: No. 1 oats, 82c; No. 3 white, 
ee No. 2 mixed, 76c; No. 3 mixed, 

Cc 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

o——Receipts——, —Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Flour, bbls. 81,150 73,320 77,650 96,430 
W’t, bus.1,853,657 1,971,522 1,297,960 1,888,200 
Corn, bus. 217,100 111,800 170,870 185,920 
Oats, bus. 572,000 405,000 104,380 619,950 
Rye, bus.. 11,162 16,500 3,020 14,470 
Barley, bus 17,600 4,800 4,40 «— ccccses 





BUFFALO, AUG, 7 
FLOUR Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
s 


loads: pring 
Best patent spring *........+.+. @14.00 
BRENT DRCORE occcccccecsuesees @14.00 
WES GORE ceeictecdecvcecseess @12.25 
Becoma COMP 2... cccccscecsccces @ 7.70 
TOONS TOE cccvccessuceseoses @14.00 
MP, PUTS WRI oc cc cccccvcevess @11.40 
BIO, DEFOREMS co ciécovcveceneveses @10.90 
Sacked 
WPGM, POF COM .iccccccccccccees $.....@44.50 
Standard middlings, per ton ... @56.00 
Wee DOE cccvssosvvisavetccne «eee» @61.50 
Flour middlings ..........+6s+. + +e+ » @67.00 
Red dog, per tom .......eeeeees - @74. 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 82.00@84.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... +. @73. 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... -»@74.00 
Hominy feed, per ton ..........+ --@65.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........+.- --» -@65.30 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent ... +» @64.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... -» @65.50 
Gel MORE, DOP COM ccc cccccscsces --@62.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... --@ 4,65 


WHEAT —tThere were sales of No. 2 red 
at $2.35 and No, 1 white at $2.40 before the 
advance in the wheat market, but sellers 
were asking 20c advance today, and offerings 
were very light. Millers are looking for 
good wheat, the demand coming principally 
from outside points, 

CORN—Good demand after the opening 
and, with light receipts, prices were ad- 
vanced steadily, closing 13c higher. The 
market was bare of yellow corn at the close 
today. No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, $1.68; No. 3 
yellow, $1.67; No. 4 yellow, $1.63; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.61; No. 6 yellow, $1.53@1.58,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—With receipts light, prices ad- 
vanced after a decline of 5c from last 
week's close. The demand was limited and 
the closing easy. No, 1 white, 84%c; No. 2 
white, 84c; No. 3 white, 83c; No. 4 white, 
82c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Market irregular; few cars 
here. Closing: malting, $1.16@1.22; feed, 
$1.08 @1.15. ‘ 

RYE—No offerings. No. 2 was quoted at 
the close at $1.93, on track, through billed. 








NEW YORK, AUG, 7 

FLOUR—Business quiet, owing to wildly 
fluctuating wheat markets. Early part of 
week saw some fairly good sales, but at the 
close extreme quiet prevailed. Flour prices 
did not follow wheat prices in either direc- 
tion, and quotations were only nominal. 
Spring fancy patent, $14.50@15; standard 
patent, $12.25@13.25; first clear, $10.50@11; 
soft winter straight, $11@12; hard winter 
straight, $12.25@13; first clear, $10.25@10.75; 
rye, old and new, $11@11.50,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 160,977 bbls. 

WHEAT—The European situation had 
practically all to do with the pyrotechnical 
effects in the market. Prices fluctuated rap- 
idly, with a strong upward tendency. Ex- 
port buyers, by reason of these advances, 
were practically out of the market at the 
close of the week. Quotations for cash 
wheat: No. 2 red, c.if., $2.63; No. 2 hard 
winter, $2.63; No. 2 mixed durum, $2.84. 
Receipts, 773,500 bus, 

CORN—Also advanced, but because of 
weather rather than war news, and the 
whole price situation was firm. Quotations: 
No, 2 yellow, c.i.f., $1.70%. Receipts, 1,500 
bus. 

OATS—Followed corn, with advancing 
prices and firmer tone. Quotations were 96 
@98c, according to quality. Receipts, 250,- 
000 bus. 





BOSTON, AUG, 7 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...$13.75@15.00 


Spring patents, standard ...... 13.25@14.50 
Hard winter patents ........... 12.00 @12.75 
Soft winter patents ..........+. 11.25 @12.00 
Soft winter clears ...........+.% 10.25 @11.25 
Rye flour, new white patent.... 10.00@11.25 


MILLFEED—A slow demand, with the 
market lower, especially on spring and win- 
ter bran. Offerings moderate. Spring bran, 
$48.50; winter bran, $48.50@49; middlings, 
$60@64; mixed feed, $60@65; red dog, $77 
@78; second clears, $85; gluten feed, $70.37; 
hominy feed, $65.40; stock feed, $66; oat 
hulls, reground, $36; cottonseed meal, $64 
@66,—all in 100’s, : 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, 
with market generally firmer. White corn 
flour, $4.50@4.75; white corn meal, $4@4.25; 
hominy grits and samp, $4@4.25; yellow 
granulated corn meal, $4.35; bolted, $4.30; 
feeding, $3.25@3.30; cracked corn, $3.30@ 
3.35; cream of maize, $5.50,—all in 100’s. 


OATMEAL—A moderate demand reported 











peers 








at the lower prices quoted, rolled at $5 and 
cut and ground at $5.50, per 90-lb sack, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbis....*17,085 38,643 ...++ «seers 
Wheat, bus...130,540 17,570 28,211 22,905 
Corn, bus..... 1,600 1,100 14,481 ..... 
Oats, bus..... 24,090 565,570 4,523 227,536 
Rye, bus...... «soos eoees 305 13,601 
Barley, bus... ...-.- 126,400 ..... 462,288 
Millfeed, tons. ..... BAG cacce seses 
Corn meal, bbis 320 2,400 3 .seee evece 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... BBOO .cccce scenes 

*Includes 8,460 bbls for export, " compared 


with 12,647 in 1919. 

Exports from Boston during 
ending Aug. 7: to Liverpool, 
wheat, 


the week 
131,660 bus 





BALTIMORE, AUG. 7 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 


in 98-lb 


Spring first patent ..... eeeeee es $13.00@13.50 
Spring standard patent ....... . 12.00@12.50 


Hard winter short patent, new. 12.50@13.00 
Hard winter standard patent, 

SE cho SWE UC ODECKEER OCCA WS 11.50@12.00 
Soft winter short patent, new... 11.50@12.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by), 
10.50@11.00 





MT Figs betbadbre Cetecsonsere 
Rye flour, white Seeenves Sb veeee 10.00 @10.50 
Rye flour, standard .........+.+-+ 9.25@ 9.75 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ....... eevee + @14.25 
City mills’ blended patent ..... woos + @14,25 
City mills’ winter patent ....... «eee + @13.50 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@13.25 


MILLFEED—Lower in instances, and gen- 
erally inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $47@48; soft winter 
bran, $53@54; standard middlings, $57@58; 
flour middlings, $67@68; red dog, $75@76; 
city mills’ middlings, $60@61. 

WHEAT—Up 10c; demand less active, 
movement large. Receipts, 1,392,027 bus; 
exports, 1,282,805; stock, 2,174,620. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $2.68 asked; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.58 bid; 
August, $2.58; September, $2.57, sales; range 
of sample grade for week, $1.60@2.45. 

CORN—Practically no market, in absence 
of trading or offerings. Receipts, 214,858 
bus; exports, 147; stock, 370,667. 

OATS—Nominal; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 57,831 bus; stock, 96,796. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 94c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 93c. 

RYE—Advanced 10c; demand and move- 
ment moderate. Receipts, 388,918 bus; ex- 
ports, 364,532; stock, 488,289. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $2.10; range of 
southern bag lots for week, $1.75 @2.10. 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 7 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,125 bbls, and 13,090,- 
206 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 174,374 sacks to 
Hamburg. Quotations per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent .........+++. $13.75 @14.25 
Spring standard patent ........- 12.75 @13.90 
Spring first clear .......-.e+00+ 11.00 @11.50 
Hard winter short patent ...... 12.00@13. 74 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.75 @12.5¢ 

Soft winter straight ........... 11.00 Sits 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easier. Quota- 
tions, $10.50@11.25 per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
according to quality, for new. 

WHEAT—Irregular, closing 3@13c lower. 
Offerings light, and values largely nominal 
at revised figures. Receipts, 890,6f7 bus; ex- 
ports, 387,724; stock, 1,288,967. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator: 

No. 2 red winter .....c-sseeeeees $2.70@2.80 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 2.60 @2.70 
Sample according to quality. 

CORN—Dull and 3@8&c lower. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Receipts, 23,884 bus; 
stock, 73,533. Quotations, as to quality and 
location, at $1.60@1.70, with higher prices 
asked in some cases for No. 1 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Quiet, and lower in sym- 
pathy with downward movement of raw ma- 
terial. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy.. 


100-1b sacks 
$3.90@.... 


Granulated white meal, fancy.. -@4.75 
Yellow table meal, fancy ...... «oe + 8,80 
White table meal, fancy ....... woe e @4.75 
White corn flour, fancy ......... eos » @5.25 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ... ....@4.75 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases ... ....@2.55 


MILLFEED—Market declining under a 
slow demand and freer offerings of stuff to 


arrive. Quotations: 

A APT reer e eee $50.00 @50.50 
DORE WIMCEE DIGR ccc cc ccccccecs 51.00 @51.50 
Standard middlings ........... 59.00 @60.00 
ee TRIED Voc ctcecsesiuce 69.00 @70.00 
POD COE cee e ede scccteuecsrecs 75.00 @76.00 

OATS—lIrregular, but closed steady, with 
offerings only moderate. Trade quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 91,037 bus; stock, 163,241. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 97@98c; No. 3 white, 96 
@ 97c. 

OATMEAL—Dull and slightly easier. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$6.81; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $6.81; patent, cut, two 100-lb 
sacks, $13.61@15.44; pearl barley, in 100-lb 


sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 
MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in July were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
Sealy; BBO ...00% 286,765 1,575,696 77,346 
sume, 1920 ...... 240,320 1,951,609 195,457 
ouny, 1919 ...... 269,180 920,994 49,281 
wae, BEES sc nce 291,303 719,890 57,941 
Exports— 
July, 1920 ...... 644,735 2,358,786 ...... 
June, 1920 ...... 115,722 1,741,392 ...... 
July, 1919 ...... 541,460 1,100,906 ...... 
July, 1918 ...... 04 15,660 337,762 
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MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 10 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-lb cottons .....$12.85@13.25 
Standard patent .........++++++ 12,60@13.00 
Bakers patent .....cccccesceese 12.20@13.60 
First clear, jute ........ «+++ 10.00@10.30 
Second clear, jute ........ sstes Tee Wve 
Durum flour quotations, f.o.b, Minneapolis, 
today (Aug. 10), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina .............-$14.40@14.50 
Durum flour .....ceceeeecessese 18.00@13.50 
CTORS 665 cectocccTecccecee eoee eoeee@ 8.76 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table; 






1920 1919 1918 1917 
Aug. 14... «+... + 275,505 339,590 291,075 
Aug. 7... 281,730 330,435 325,915 206,440 
July 31... 296,045 269,160 242,820 184,790 
July 24... 336,470 245,955 178,530 144,160 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
1 ‘ 


Bee 26552 cases vanes ,615 8,625 
Ate, Ta2+ 3,480 ec ccwee 2,330 3,905 
Taly Bl.ce seccce 4,710 1,005 
July 24... 10,410 ...... 3,800 3,880 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920. 1919 
July 3. 64 70,535 155,770 123,700 335 1,200 
July 10. 63 69,735 120,200 155,500 1,760 700 
July 17. 64 70,535 156,700 142,240 2,525 700 
July 24. 62 69,635 155,115 149,825 ae eee 
July 31. 60 68,235 129,010 138,065 3,765 510 
Aug. 7.. 46 56,795 92,260 138,905 aes ¥en 

MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 10), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Aug. 10 Year ago 
oo PTT rre Ter eee $38.00@39.00 $41.50@43.00 
Stand. middlings.. 50.50@51.00 53.00@54.00 
Fiour middlings... 60.00@62.00 58.00@59.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 68.00@69.00 63.50@64.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $62.50@63.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ilbs*.... 61.00@61.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 60.00@60,.50 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 59.00@59.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, 50.00@51.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 65.20@ 6.25 
Corn meal, yellowft ...--se.csceeee 5.10@ 5.15 
RIO BOUF, WISP cisccscccecece 10.90 @11.00 
Rye flour, pure Gark® »......... 7.65@ 7.76 
Whole wheat flour, bbIf ....... 11.90@12.00 
Graham, standard, bblf ....... 11.70@11.80 
Rolled Otse®® .ncccccseccece e 4.70 


baba 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. 25.00@30.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton 28.00 @ 34.90 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 28.00@35.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 30.00@40.00 
3uckwheat screenings, per ton... 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 42.00@48.00 





Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 32.00 @ 40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings .. 40.00@70.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@32.00 
Linseed oil meal® .......seee0% 62.00 @ 65.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bb! in 


sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No, 1 northern, No, 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern and No. 2 red wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel; 


No. 1ldark No.1lnor No.1 red 















Aug. 4....$2.50@2.60 $2.45@2.50 $ -@2.40 
Bee Byass 2 2.60 ....@2.50 
BU, Sissies 2.70@2.80 ....@2.65 
ps PERT 2.60@2.70 ....@2.55 
Aug. $%... 2.60@2 eos» @2.55 
Aug. 10.... 2.70@2 2.80 2.65@2.75 ....@2.60 
No. 2 dark No. 2nor No. 2 red 
Aug. 4....$2.46 )2.45 $....@2.36 
mee: . Biase 2.55 ....@2.46 
BOM, Gocrs 2.75 - @2.60 
Se Peer D 2.65 «+ + @2.45 
Aug. 9.... 2.60@2.7 2.65 ....@2.50 
Aug. 10.... 2.65@2.75 2.70 ....@2.55 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. Cor Oats Ry Barley 
S.2 135 @ 136 69% @71% 181% @ 183% 83@103 
4... 187@14069 @71 180% @182% 85 @105 
5... 141@144 72% @74% 195% @196% 87@108 
6*.. ...@141 73% @75% 192% @193% 87@108 
7... 148@145 70% @ 74% 194% @195% 87@108 


9... 143@145 72 @i74 
*To arrive 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


190% @191% 87@108 


Saturday were: Aug. 9 
Aug.7 July 31 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,337,430 1,649,340 1,765,060 
Fiour, bbis ...... 16,032 20,938 9,431 
Millstuff, tons «.. 1,224 1,413 1,400 
Core, PEO scccves 80,600 122,040 35,000 
Outs, BUM cesses 116,900 208,260 416,120 
Barley, bus ..... 65,720 126,560 514,080 
BPG, DUB acc cccee 102,000 126,000 197,200 
Flaxseed, bus 69,950 124,000 19,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Aug. 9 
Aug.7 July 31 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 744,080 584,200 323,750 
Flour, bbls ...... 309,105 330,008 323,366 
Milistuff, tons ... 12,459 12,679 15,046 
Corn, Dm ...0.. 102,850 101,840 24,860 
Oats, bus ....... 169,840 194,040 438,880 
Barley, bus ..... 174,270 290,450 497,550 
a re 203,060 128,340 22,990 
Flaxseed, bus 1,190 WSOP 5 cwdene 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 9 Aug. 10 
Aug. 7 July 31 1919 1918 








No. 1 dark ..... 268 279 447 eee 
No. 1 northern... 12 12 18 cee 
No, 2 northern... ... ape 6 ees 
Others ........ - 898 1,110 285 ave 

Teta occcscen 1,177 1,401 756 40 
In 1917 ........ 336 283 soe eve 
In 1916 ........7,803 7,662 eas pes 
In 1915 ..... oe To 1,036 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, ts bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 9 Aug. 10 Aug. 11 
Aug. 7 July 31 1919 1918 1917 
4 


COrm ... 5 17 48 3 
Oats ... 215 222 3,304 503 7 
Barley .. 435 611 972 358 18 
RO .cce E18 192 4,870 7 7 
Flaxseed, 62 49 153 46 61 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
r—Mplse—7 -— Duluth ‘ 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 





Aug. 3 ....$3.26% 3.26% 3.26 3.29 3.32 
Aug. 4.... 3.39 3.39 3.42 3.41 3.44 
Aug. 5 .. 3.36 3.36 3.40% 3.39 3.40 
Aug. 6.. 3.39 3.39 3.43% 3,42 3.44 
Aug. 7 3.34 3.34 3.39 3.37% 3.39 


Aug. 9.... 3.32 3.32 3.37% 3.39 3.41 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 

Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-—Receipts—— -—In store— 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 70 19 18 62 153 47 
Duluth..... 153 28 4 756 101 86 
Totals,... 223 47 22 818 254 133 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 

7, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 








Minneapolis 5,064 7,221 493 2,090 
Duluth ....+.0.. 2,862 4,263 1,647 3,843 
Totals ...... 7,926 11,484 2,140 5,933 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Aug. 6, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
ee Sree 39 11 13 as 
OEAPITO, wc cccccee 2 4 2 1 
Consolidated .... 201 55 29 103 
OQUBVIOE os0cc0cre 187 34 54 es 
WeStOrm cccccsce 51 8 2 44 
Grain Growers .. 72 54 23 oe 
Fort William ... 100 96 28 16 
GT Be secasacus 93 35 10 42 
SEA eeee 255 129 18 as 
Port Arthur ..... 156 64 23 7 
Thunder Bay .... 30 ee 8 1 
Cam, Gee csscce 888 45 19 124 
Sask. Co-op. .... 167 31 24 146 
Richardson ,..... 86 37 12 18 
Dav. & Smith 10 9 2 oe 

Totals -» 2,835 604 248 502 
TOAE GMO ca vacces 808 2,740 928 104 
Receipts .ccscscs 1,740 259 129 70 
Rail shipments... 46 22 14 2 
Lake shipments.. 928 129 241 117 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000's omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 830 No. 2C. W...... 81 
No. 2 northern.. 625 No. 3 C. W...... 176 
No, 3 northern.. 200 Ex. 1 feed ..... 19 
ee SPEC VOTeRe Te. BOG. £ POOR: cvccesics 65 
mk DB sactenaens Se 2 BeOe sxvesées es 146 
ere a : a. eer eee 117 
ip ., REPEL TE 21 _ 
DRGORE occ vciase 6 3! errr er 604 
OUROTS ccccccses 542 

BHA csccvescs 2,335 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 


BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present crop 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Sept. 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,528,715 
Oct.. 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 1,697,205 
Nov.. 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,876 1,742,215 
Dec.. 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 1,230,355 
Jan.. 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 
Feb.. 972,250 782,835 641,265 1,262,600 
Mar.. 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 1,624,255 
April. 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,558 
May.. 1,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 1,671,776 
June. 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 996,810 
July.. 1,314,545 1,056,345 1,026,990 719,386 





11 m 15,891,880 15,127,605 13,722,710 15,035,185 
AUB... cccees ++ 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,145 





Yr. .ese+e++ 16,543,630 15,255,865 16,235,330 
Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 

with comparisons, in barrels: 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 








September.. 37,115 ...... 39,970 64,025 
October.... 89,255 ...... 49,620 91,260 
November.. 18,585 364,335 120,365 79,870 
December.. 31,650 387,510 96,860 162,920 
January.... 20,595 146,975 149,385 71,205 
February... 11,3655 ...... 164,065 65,375 
March..... 19,110 35,850 60,050 95,840 
April....... 15,225 123,640 48,870 127,770 
May....... 11,150 276,230 61,180 131,940 
June....... 46,840 116,595 64,850 209,305 
July....... 31,270 eoee 37,715 45,460 

11 mos. .332,150 1,451,135 882,930 1,134,970 
AUBU. ce seocse cacces 6,300 31,880 

TWeascass - 1,451,135 889,230 1,166,860 
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New Package Differentials 
The following schedule of package dif- 
ferentials is issued by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, effective July 10: 


— No. Buyer’s 
Kind Differential to bbl pkgs* 
196 Wood $ .90 over 
98 Wood 1.50 over 
140 Jute .30 under 
98 Jute -25 under 2 
98 Cotton Basis 2 
96 Cotton -20 under 2. 
49 Cotton .80 over errr $ .10 
48 Cotton -10 over Bite cere Ar 
24% Cotton -65 over Wieeeese .10 
24 Cotton -45 over Bincaens 1 
12% Cotton 1.05 over | ee 15 
12 Cotton -85 over Serickees 15 
10 Cotton 1.50 over | Pee .20 
8 Cotton 1.10 over Dethecus 25 
7 Cotton 1.50 over eee ee .380 
6 Cotton 1.45 over Sere .30 
5 Cotton 2.00 over Ds cvcsce .40 
4 Cotton 1.90 over Co cecces 45 
3% Cotton 2.20 over _, eee .50 
3 Cotton 2.15 over 5 Eee 5 
2 Cotton 2.90 over PS scesacs -70 
49 Paper .25 under Srassace it 
48 Paper -45 under ee 10 
24% #=Paper .15 under Cae 16 
24 Paper -35 under Bi tscese olf 
12% Paper -05 over | Pree .20 
12 Paper .15 under | Serre 2 
10 Paper .35 over Tee 25 
8 Paper .05 over Ee 1) 
7 Paper .385 over BO a.v66 cae .30 
6 Paper .25 over } ) eee 35 
5 Paper -75 over See 5K 
4 Paper .55 over ore eee 5A 
3% Paper .90 over eae 55 
3 Paper -90 over Cbsvéeses 5 
Paper 1.65 over DOs ceva 80 


*Charge over bulk price for packing in 
buyer’s packages. 

Additional charge per bbl for outside 
envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 30c; jute (2 
to bbl), 35¢; cotton (2 to bbl), 70c; pa 
per (4 to bbl), 35c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 45c per bbl from the 
half-cotton basing price shall be made 
where the flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lh 
bags, and a reduction of 15c per bbl from 
the 140-lb jute price where the flour is 
packed in buyer’s 140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option 
of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either have been specified at time 
of sale, except as may be agreed to by 
buyer and seller at time of shipment. 





Argentine Crops and Acreage 


Argentine crops, as officially reported, i: 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 





Year— Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1919-20... 213,961 258,686 57,113 42,038 
1918-19... 184,268 240,144 33,762 30,77 
1917-18... 223,636 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 8,99% 
1915-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 50,981 36,925 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,481 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 2 ‘ 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 58,600 41. 291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,33 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,001 


Argentine grain acreages, as officially esti 
mated (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxse¢ 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,300 3,52 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 2,980 3,41 
1917-18.... 17,876 8,715 3,200 3,23 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,965 2,525 3, 2¢ 
1915-16.... 16,419 8,447 2,565 4, 0¢ 
1914-15.... 15,470 10,386 2,869 4,25 
1913-14.... 16,244 10,260 3,087 4,39 
1912-13.... 16,971 9,464 2,940 4,31 
1911-12.... 17,042 8,456 2,548 4,0 
1910-11.... 15,452 7,945 1,980 3,71 





Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, | 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1920°%.. 606. 1,643,981 1913......... 
1919. .ccccese 8,094,213 1912......... 
1918... cc00. 1,976,184 1911......... 
1917... ccceee 1,259,608 1910......... 
1916..... ° 1,616,048 1909......... 
1916... ..sc00. 1,299,749 ooae eeecccece 
1914. ..ccsees 754,040 1907........ 





*Five months (Jan, i: oe 10). 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


7-—Mplis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 


Aug. 4. 161 288 121 1 229 . 
Aug. 5. 215 282 61 2 87 2¢ 
Aug. 6 75 215 39 f 143 4 
Aug. 7 233 173 16 7 162 3 
Aug. 9... 329 264 29 1 114 15 
Aug. 10 ... 138 205 25 4 169 10 











Totals ..1,151 1,377 291 21 884 217 





Bulgaria—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Bulgaria, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
2028;... BESEL ceves 4,427 7,094 8,144 
1917.. 38,294 ..... 5,901 11,980 17,780 
1916.. 27,764 7,872 6,306 10,037 17,471 
1915.. 36,940 9,545 7,107 11,848 29,821 
1914.. 25,979 8,080 7,255 9,217 30,901 
1913.. 61,256 10,126 9,401 13,891 33,200 
1912.. 44,756 8,707 8,422 12,440 28,475 
1911.. 48,000 10,421 8,992 12,390 30,689 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


(Continued from page 668.) 


Favorable Weather in New York 

Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 7.—Oats are 
turning. Weather conditions are favor- 
able for crops generally, with the excep- 
tion of corn, the nights being cold and 
temperatures below normal, save occa- 
sionally when it warms up to something 
like old-fashioned corn weather. Some 
heavy yields of wheat running to 40 bus 
an acre are reported, although these are 
not verified. With rains rather frequent, 
alfalfa is making a good growth and 
should yield another fair cut. Pastures 
have not recovered from the drouth early 
in the season, when they were grazed too 

close, the sun burning the grass roots. 
T. W. Kwapr. ° 


Good Quality in Wisconsin Crop 

MinwavuKkeg, W1s., Aug. 7.—New grain 
coming to this market indicates that Wis- 
consin has an excellent crop of excep- 
tional quality. Wheat and rye record 
high tests, and barley exhibits good color 
and plump berry. Oats also show good 
weight. A good demand exists from 
shippers and industries. Corn never 
looked better, though rain would be bene- 
ficial. 

Wisconsin crop acreage in 1920 is esti- 
mated at 9,351,000, compared with 9,303,- 
000 in 1919, by Joseph A. Becker, statis- 
tician of the crop-reporting service of the 


state department of agriculture. 

lhe net gain of 48,000 acres in the year 
is regarded as unusually satisfactory, in 
view of the fact that it has been expected 


that a loss would be shown, due to scarci- 
ty and high price of farm labor, high 
price of agricultural machinery, seeds, 
etc. as well as an uncertain market. 
While some of the increase in acreage is 
due to additional cleared land under cul- 
tivation in northern Wisconsin, some of 
the older counties in the state have made 
a marked increase. The normal increase 
in Wisconsin is about 1 per cent per 
im. H. N. Witsown. 





Drouth Lowers North Pacific Yield 
virte, Wasu., Aug. 10.—(Special 
egram)—The wheat crop was lowered 
(0,000 bus by drouth and heat since 
July 1, according to the field agent of 
the federal Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
He puts the wheat crop at 39,240,000 
bus: oats, 13,314,000; barley, 4,587,000. 
lavorable harvest weather continves. 
threshing is becoming general, except in 
late. sections. Showers have benefited 
late-sown spring wheat, but the crop is 
practically made. 


W.C. Tirrany. 


North Pacific Harvest Continues 
Porttanp, Orrcon, Aug. 7.—The har- 
vest of winter wheat continues and some 
threshing has been done. Many thresh- 
ers will begin in the coming week. There 
is some complaint of shriveled grain. A 
considerable acreage of early spring 
wheat has been harvested, but in the ele- 
vated districts, late fields are not yet 
mature, and would be benefited by rain. 
The same is true of late spring oats, 
but harvest of winter and early spring 
is well advanced. Barley is mature 
except in the more elevated districts. 
Cc is generally doing well, but needs 
for best results. Early sweet corn 
market. 
J. M. LownspAte. 


Utah Alfalfa Crop Damaged 
Ocpen, Uran, Aug. 7.—Hot weather 
past two weeks severely damaged 
ilfalfa seed crop of the Delta, Utah, 
district. One-third of the alfalfa will not 
produce seed, moisture shortage prevent- 
its maturity. Much of the crop is 

¢ cut for hay. 
W. E. Zuprann. 


Government Weather Survey 
Vasnincton, D. C,, Aug. 7.—Rain 
was needed at the close of the week just 
ended in the Central States, the North 
and some parts of the South, the Weath- 
er Bureau reports in its weekly bulle- 


ail 


tin. It was cool for corn and other 
warm weather crops in the eastern 
States. The rainfall in the lower Mis- 


souri valley was very beneficial, and the 
amounts were fairly heavy in local re- 
gions where most needed. Showers were 


beneficial in the central and lower Rocky 
Mountain regions. Some damage was 
caused by high temperature and lack of 
moisture in the Far Northwest. 

The general fair weather was unusual- 
ly favorable for cultivation, harvesting, 
and threshing, and all outdoor work made 
good advance during the week, except in 
a few local districts where the showers 
were frequent. 

Corn is much in need of rain from IIli- 
nois northward, in western Indiana, much 
of the lower Ohio valley, southwestern 
Kansas and most of Oklahoma, and on 
light soils in Iowa and Minnesota. 

The generally fair weather furnished 
conditions unusually favorable for the 
harvesting and threshing of grain. Win- 
ter-wheat harvest was nearly completed 
in all central and eastern districts, and 
in most of the central Rocky Mountain 
states, and was under way in the north- 
ern Rockies and the Far Northwest. 

The harvest of spring wheat was under 
way in the eastern part of the belt, and 
this crop was rapidly reaching maturity 
in the more western districts. 

The weather was very favorable for 
the harvest of oats, rye, and barley, and 
this work made. satisfactory progress in 
all districts east of the Rocky Mountains 
where not previously completed; harvest 
was commenced in the lower Rockies. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Harvest Begins in Western Canada 

Wiwnirec, Man., Aug. 7.—Harvest has 
already begun at some points in western 
Canada, and will be in full swing shortly. 
Farmers are beginning to apply for help, 
and are offering $6 per day. This is a 
lower wage than last year. The first har- 
vest excursion train from the east is ex- 
pected to arrive in Winnipeg early next 
week. Heavy rains were most welcome 
this week, and will greatly benefit the 
later crops. There was some hail, but 
few points report serious damage. Crop 
reports from Alberta are very optimistic, 
and farmers are anticipating an average 
yield of about 22 bus to the acre. Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan will not fare so 

well, having suffered more from drouth., 

M. Liston. 


Ontario Crops Make Rapid Progress 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 7.—Reports from 
country points in Ontario indicate that 
rapid progress is being made with the 
cutting and threshing of winter wheat. 
The area under harvest is now extending 
well into the northern parts of the prov- 
ince. Farmers are mostly well pleased 
with the outturn of this grain. ‘The qual- 
ity is said to be exceedingly good. If 
present reports are confirmed by thresh- 
ing results, the total quantity of wheat 
will be equal to the best harvest of pre- 
vious years. All other Ontario grains 
are doing equally well, and it appears 
certain that there will be an abundance 
of these for milling and feeding pur- 
poses. Estimates as to the quantity of 
oats and other grains are not yet avail- 
able. A. H. Batey. 


China’s Crop Prospects Good 

Reports from: various parts of China 
proper, according to a survey in the 
Trans-Pacific Magazine, indicate that cli- 
matic conditions are unusually promising 
for nearly all crops. South China dis- 
tricts will have good rice crops, while the 
wheat areas to the north have prospects 
of good harvests. The cotton crop for 
1919-20 also promises well, and a large 
area has been planted, 





Serious Drouth in Manchuria 

Local reports to the Trans-Pacific 
Magazine, covering a wide area in Man- 
churia, indicate a very bad drouth in and 
about Mukden particularly, but affecting 
in greater or less degree both North and 
South Manchuria. It is predicted that 
cereal crops will experience one of the 
worst failures known, unless speedy re- 
lief is given by rain. The authorities are 
already taking steps to ward off famine, 
and are urging the population to econo- 
mize the use of cereals in every way pos- 
sible. 

Over wide areas it is reported that 
scarcely a grain of seed sown has sprout- 
ed, and even with rain, a large portion 


of the sowing is certain not to germinate. 


The output of soya beans will be seriously 
affected by the drouth. Governor-General 
Chang at Mukden recently ordered the 
populace to join in a week of prayer and 
to eat no meat during the week, in order 
to ward off famine. 


Promising Wheat Outlook in England 

Lonpon, Ena., July 21.—The weather 
is still unsettled and, although we have 
had practically no rain during the past 
week, the skies have been, overcast from 
time to time, with the appearance of a 
shower at any moment. We have had a 
good deal of wind, however, in fact more 
than the average run of breezes for this 
month. The cutting of winter oats is 
now in progress in several of the home 
counties, although in instances the straw 
is somewhat on the greenish side. A good 
deal of hay has not yet been cut. Wheat 
reports are more and more promising 
— day, and we should have a really 
good crop if the clerk of the weather will 
only be kind to the farmer. There are 
some fine specimen ears to be found in 
many of the fields, and, although the 
acreage is smaller, there should be a 
much better showing in the 1920 returns 
than for the harvest of 1919. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





C. L. Jackett, formerly Spokane agent 
for the Kalispell Flour Mill Co. and the 
Royal Milling Co., has been transferred 
to Great Falls, Mont., to act as credit 
man for these companies, and has been 
succeeded by C. B. Hillsbury as local 
agent. D. F. Keniston, formerly agent 
for the Royal Milling Co., at Missoula, 
Mont., has been transferred to this ter- 
ritory, and will handle the sales for 
northern Idaho and western Washington. 





Pending Trade-Marks 
The following trade-marks have _ been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 


“Alfa-Oats”; No, 132,227. Owner, Alfocorn 
Milling Co., St. Louis. Used on stock feed. 

“Hub” (figure of); No. 133,034. Owner, 
Mrs. Minnie Welttin, Quincy, Ill. Used on 


wheat flour, 
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Woman feeding calf (picture of); No. 183,- 
223. Owner, Martin Calf Feed Co., Mineral 
Point, Wis. Used on a food for calves, 

“S,” In keystone; No. 127,787. Owner, Su- 
perior Feed Co., Memphis, Tenn. Used on 
stock, dairy and poultry feed. 

“Vermont Maid,” with picture of in wheat- 
field; No. 130,694. Owner, St. Albans (Vt.) 
Grain Co. Used on flour and corn meal. 

“Valley Triumph’; No. 132,000. Owner, 
Borden Bros, & Co., Ltd., Toms Brook, Va, 
Used on wheat flour, 

Man dressed as a cook, holding a plate of 
pancakes; No, 132,001. Owner, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky. Used on pre- 
pared, wheat, pancake, biscuit and buck- 
wheat flours. 

“Cream Loaf,’”’ and picture of a loaf of 
bread in circle; No. 133,359. Owner, Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. 
Used on wheat flour, 

“Dixie Dream,” and picture of girl’s and 


boy’s head in oval; No. 133,364. Owner, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, Mo. Used on wheat flour. 

“Tesoro”; No, 133,366. Owner, Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Mimosa’’; No. 133,368. Owner, Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. 
Used on wheat flour, 

“Beacon,” in circle; No. 119,626. Owner, 


Beacon Feed Co., New York. Used on dairy 
rations, horse feed and scratch grains, 

“Drovers”; No. 116,733. Owner, American 
Mutual Seed Co., Chicago. Used on dairy 
and stock feed. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 





co Acres \. -—Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1920*.. 34,165 19,487 53,652 6533 262 795 
1919... 60,489 23,338 73,243 7382 209 941 
1918... 837,130 22,051 69,181 666 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 661 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 3652 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,633 63,641 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 636 
1909... 28,830 18,303 46,723 446 291 7387 
1908... 30,026 17,531. 47,657 438 227 666 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 736 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 3825 228 662 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 2386 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Estimated Aug. 1. 





Northwest—Wheat Crop and Acreage 


; Wheat acreage, yield per acre and total crop in Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted in acreage and crop): 





P -——Minnesota——.  ——North Dakota——, -—South Dakota— + Total ‘ 
Year— Acres Yield Bus Acres Yield Bus Acres Yield Bus Acres Yield Bus 
1920*. 3,358 12.60 42,546 6,915 11.20 77,794 2,956 10.90 32,380 13,229 11.50 152,720 
1919.. 4,015 9.40 37,710 7,770 6.90 53,613 3,72 8.10 30,175 15,510 8.13 121,498 
1918.. 3,619 20.09 75,792 7,770 13.06 105,672 3,280 19.00 62,160 14,669 17.38 243,624 
1917... 3,310 17.50 657,965 7,000 8.00 56,000 3,716 14.00 62,024 14,026 13.18 165,989 
1916... 3,466 7.60 26,410 7,150 5.59 39,325 3,650 6.80 24,825 14,265 6.63 90,560 
1915... 4,160 17.00 70,870 8,350 18.20 151,970 3,725 17.10 63,762 16,235 17.43 286,602 
1914... 4,050 10.60 42,975 7,285 11.20 81,592 3,469 9.10 31,566 14,804 10.30 156,133 
1913... 4,200 16.20 68,040 7,510 10.60 78,855 3,775 9.00 33,975 15,485 11.90 180,870 
1912... 4,325 15.50 67,038 7,990 18.00 143,820 3,675 14.20 652,185 15,990 15.90 263,043 
1911... 4,350 10.10 43,935 9,150 8.00 73,200 3,700 4.00 14,800 17,200 7.37 131,935 
1910... 5,880 16.00 94,080 7,221 5.00 36,105 3,650 12.80 46,720 16,751 11.30 176,905 
1909... 5,600 16.80 94,080 6,625 13.70 90,762 3,375 14.10 47,588 15,600 14.90 232,430 
1908... 5,356 12.80 68,557 65,899 11.60 68,428 2,958 12.80 37,862 14,213 12.30 174,847 
1907... 5,200 13.00 67,600 65,513 10.00 65,130 2,900 11.20 32,480 13,613 11.40 156,210 
1906... 5,119 10.90 65,802 6,992 13.00 77,896 3,131 13.40 41,955 14,242 12.30 176,653 
1905... 5,446 13.30 72,434 65,402 14.00 75,623 3,221 13.70 44,133 14,069 13.40 192,191 
1904... 5,339 12.80 68,344 4,567 11.80 63,892 3,287 9.60 31,557 13,194 11.70 153,793 
1903... 65,393 13.10 70,653 4,350 12.70 65,241 3,424 13.80 47,253 13,167 13.10 173,146 
1902... 5,738 13.90 79,752 3,954 15.80 62,872 3,604 12.20 43,973 13,296 14.00 186,698 
1901... 6,210 12.90 80,103 4,528 13.10 69,311 4,005 12.90 61,662 14,742 12.90 191,076 
1900... 4,906 10.50 61,509 2,689 4.90 13,176 2,920 6.90 20,150 10,515 8.10 84,825 
1899... 5,091 13.40 68,224 4,044 12.80 61,759 3,526 10.70 $87,728 12,661 12.60 157,711 
1898... 4,963 16.00 78,418 3,865 14.00 55,654 3,390 12.00 42,041 12,218 14.40 176,113 
1897... 4,607 13.00 69,891 2,753 10.30 28,354 2,680 8.00 21,441 10,040 10.90 109,686 
1896... 3,282 14.20 46,599 2,630 11.80 29,849 2,463 11.03 27,583 8,275 12.60 104,031 
1895 2,851 8.00 65,584 2,908 20.99 61,058 2,438 12.00 29,261 8,197 19.02 166,903 


*Aug. 1 estimate, spring wheat only. 





United States—Government Estimates of Wheat Condition 
Condition of growing wheat as reported in various months by the Department of Agri- 


culture, together with the final yield per acre: 








c———————————_Winter wheat —, ¢ Spring wheat—————__, 

Dec. 1 When Yield When Yield 

previous har- per har- per 

year Apr.1 Mayl Junel vested acre Junel July1 Aug.1 vested acre 

Year— p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. bus p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. bus 
BODO. nc sce 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 ®79.7 *15.2 89.1 88.0 73.4 006s *13.4 
30268... csc 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 14.7 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 9.0 
BOBS. 00. - 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 15.2 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 16.2 
BERT ccccs 85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 15.2 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 12.6 
1916 87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 75.7 13.8 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 8.8 
Q 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 16.2 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 16.8 
97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 19.0 95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 11.8 

93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 16.5 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 13.0 

86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 15.1 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 17.2 

82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 14.8 94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 9.4 

95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 15.9 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 11.0 

85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 15.8 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 15.8 

91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 14.4 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 13.2 

94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 14.6 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 13.2 

94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 16.7 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 13.7 

82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 14.3 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 14.7 

86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 12.4 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 12.8 

99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 12.3 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 14.0 

86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 14.4 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 14.7 

97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 15.2 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 14.7 

97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 13.3 87.3 55.2 56.4 56.1 10.6 

92.6 77.9 76.2 67.3 65.6 11.5 91.4 91.7 83.6 77.2 13.3 

bese 86.7 86.5 90.8 85.7 14.9 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 16.0 

BBOT .cccve 99.5 81.4 80.2 78.5 81.2 14.1 89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 12.5 
3806. core 81.4 77.1 82.7 77.9 75.6 11.8 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 13.5 
1895...... 89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 11.6 97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 18.0 
1894...... 91.5 86.7 $1.4 83.2 83.9 14.0 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 11.5 
1893...... 87.4 77.4 75.4 75.5 77.7 12.0 86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 10.2 
1892...... 85.3 81.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 13.7 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 12.7 
BOGE. cv eve 98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 14.7 92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 16.7 
1890...... 95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 10.9 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 11.4 


*Aug. 1 estimate, 
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FARM PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


Intermountain Growers Gather at Salt Lake 
City to Consider Serious Questions of 
Finance, Marketing and Storage 


Ocpen, Uran, Aug. 7.—Facing prob- 
lems of finance, marketing and storage 
that are declared to be the most serious 
ever before Utah and Idaho grain-grow- 
ers, more than 100 farmers of the inter- 
mountain country met on Wednesday at 
the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, discuss- 
ing possible steps to ameliorate these 
conditions and deciding to form a joint 
Utah-Idaho committee to consider plans 
with the grain-buyers, flour-millers, rail- 
road officials, bankers and others inter- 
ested in the same situation. 

Eight members will form this commit- 
tee, which will work through the Utah 
state farm bureau, of which Donald D. 
McKay, of Ogden, is president, and J. 
Edward Taylor, of Salt Lake, is commer- 
cial agent. John F. Burton, of Garland, 
Utah, is chairman of the Utah grain 
committee. According to the grain men, 
declining wheat prices, financial strin- 
gency and car shortage are three of the 
very serious angles of the question now 
perturbing the farmers. Added to this 
are the heavily increased total yield in 
Utah and Idaho, and inability to secure 
adequate storage space either in elevators 
or granaries. 

Financial problems were discussed by 
E. O. Howard, president of the Salt Lake 





Clearing House Association, and presi- 


dent of Walker Brothers, bankers. 

“We are emerging from a period of 
financial joy-riding,” he said. “There 
was an abnormal financial and industrial 
period during and after the war. Reac- 
tion is developing that will precipitate 
hardships and uncertainties. It will re- 
quire careful thinking and planning to 
recover from convulsions through which 
we have just passed. 

“Farmers are facing financial condi- 
tions which are more or less uncertain. 
They are experiencing difficulties just as 
the rest of the business world, and they 
must conduct their affairs ywith utmost 
caution. Money is not as easily obtained 
now as a few months ago. We are com- 
pelled to limit credit and endure incon- 
veniegces. 

“I would urge wheat producers to sell 
their product, or as much of it as is nec- 
essary to liquidate their indebtedness, at 
the earliest possible opportunity. They 
should not attempt to hold their wheat 
in the hope that higher prices will come. 
I don’t say they will not, but it is un- 
business-like to speculate upon credit.” 

President Howard said that while he 
did not expect financial conditions to be 
adjusted for another year, he believed 
reopening of wool markets would come 
soon, and that, with the movement of the 
sugar crop of Utah and Idaho during the 
fall and winter, affairs would be much 
better in this area. 

J. H. Barnhart, of Ogden, representing 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., discussed 
the national and international conditions 
affecting the grain market, declaring that 
“the grain market is decidedly erratic, 
fluctuations are on a wide margin,” and 
blaming these conditions to the financial 
stringency, the export trade situation and 
the uncertainties of transportation. 

“Grain-buyers have no assurance that 
they will be able to fill the contracts for 
deliveries, because of car shortage,” he 
said. “They cannot borrow money with 
which to pay the farmer for his wheat 
and maintain the cost of storage against 
a possible rise in the market. There is 
every evidence of a surplus wheat supply 
the world over, and little likelihood of 
prices reaching the point anticipated by 
farmers a year ago.” 

Hyrum Bennion, of Murray, secretary 
of the Utah-Idaho Millers’ Association, 
said that “there is an unusually discour- 
aging condition among millers,” and add- 
ed that “everywhere, millers are hesitat- 
os buy wheat.” 

. M. Justin, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, said that “the 
local problem is to care for and dispose 
profitably of about 6,000,000 bus more 
wheat than were prodnced last year in 
Utah and Idaho.” This estimate he made 


upon reports that “Utah will have 1,- 
500,000 bus more of wheat than last year, 
or an excess of 40 per cent, and Idaho 
will have 4,000,000 bus more, or about 
20 per cent more this year than last.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Estimates as to wheat storage capacit 
were presented. After the meeting, J. 
Edward Taylor said that the consumption 
in Utah would be about 3,500,000 bus, 
and that there would be an excess for 
shipment of about 1,500,000 bus from this 
state, in addition to that from southern 
Idaho. In Idaho the percentage of grain 
grown to the amount consumed is much 
higher. The recently constructed elevator 
of the Sperry Flour Co, in Ogden has a 
capacity for 700,000 bus, the new Globe 
elevator has 600,000, the Holley Milling 
Co. has about 160,000, and the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co. has 250,000. These are 
the largest plants in the state, their total 
capacity exceeding that of all others com- 
bined, according to these estimates. While 
some of this space can be utilized for 
storage, much of it will be needed to 
handle Utah’s home-use supplies. 

Discussing the plan to have a Utah- 
Idaho committee organized to work out 
the best possible means of meeting prob- 
lems, G. W. McKinley, of Rexburg, Ida- 
ho, and P. A. Williams, of Burley, Idaho, 
said their state needed such an effort as 
much as Utah. 

“Tdaho’s wheat crop this year is worth 
$21,000,000,” said Mr. McKinley, “yet 
there are farmers who are going to sus- 
tain loss unless they are aided in market- 
ing their crop advantageously and are 
provided with storage facilities against 
the imminent car shortage.” 

M. M. Hatch, of Delta, Utah, discussed 
conditions in Millard County, where much 
new area reclaimed from the desert has 
been planted to wheat. He said the pro- 
ducers had used their capital in maturing 
their first crops, facing the necessity of 
selling on a declining market in order to 
save themselves from serious financial 
embarrassment and at the same time con- 
fronted with both car shortage for move- 
ment of the grain and warehouse facili- 
ties for storage. 

Chairman Burton, of the grain com- 
mittee, held a conference with other 
grain-growers on Thursday, when the 
situation, was informally discussed. Ar- 
rangements will be made by the grain 
committee to call attention especially to 
areas that are facing most critical con- 
ditions, so immediate relief may apply 
there. At the same time, he stated, re- 
lief measures will be worked out for all 
areas in both states. 

V. E. Zuppann. 





Warehousemen Refuse Increase 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 7.—The 
following letter was sent on Aug. 3 to 
the Warehouse and Cereal Workers’ 
Union of San Francisco by the Ware- 
housemen’s Association of this port: 

“Reply is made to your letter of July 
16 and to the conference had subsequent 
thereto, with your committee, concerning 
the wage increase which you have asked 
the membership to consider. 

“As explained to your committee at 
the meeting of July 22, an increase of $1 
per day was considered entirely incon- 
sistent. In response to your committee’s 
request the warehouse operators have 
given very careful consideration as to 
their ability to increase wages something 
less than $1 per day. 

“The investigation developed that your 
members are now being paid higher 
wages than are paid at other warehouse 
centers, the present wages for eight hours 
being $4 at Los Angeles, $5 at Stockton, 
$4.75 at Portland, $3.80 at St. Paul, $4.40 
at Chicago, $4.52 at Baltimore, $4.40 at 
Philadelphia, $4 at New York City and 
$4.16 at Boston. The warehouse opera- 
tors compete with Portland and Los An- 
geles on merchandise that is warehoused 
for distribution, and they compete with 
eastern cities on merchandise that can be 
warehoused pending sale. On the other 
hand, living costs are not greater at San 
Francisco than at these other cities. 

“Since Jan, 1, 1917, your members have 
received a wage increase amounting to 
$3 per day, or 120 per cent, while team- 
sters have received a wage increase (in- 
cluding the wage increase of yesterday) 
amounting to $2.50 per day, or less than 
100 per cent, and stevedores’ wages have 
not increased over 100 per cent. It is 
further found that teamsters are held 
strictly responsible for loss and error, 
and that stevedores’ employment is sub- 
ject to broken time. Moreover, we find 
that unskilled labor receives $3.50 in some 
factories, which runs up to $5.50 in oth- 
ers. The metal trades pay 52c per hour 


for firemen, welders, drillers, millmen and 
laborers; 64c per hour for checkers, coun- 
ter sinkers, flange turners, holders-on, 
planermen, and 80c per hour for frame 
setters, blacksmiths, bailer-makers, calk- 
ers, electrical workers, engineers, mold- 
ers, pipefitters, plumbers and steamfit- 
ters. Your members receive 70c for 
trucking and 75¢ for checking, per hour. 

“Wages paid in private warehouses 
at San Francisco range from $100 to 
$125 per month, including bonus; straw- 
bosses from $125 to $135 per month. 
This labor is efficient, which is proven by 
the fact that they do not employ your 
members at the $5.50 wage. 

“Our membership is in competition 
with private warehouses. Recently an 
important account was lost because it 
was found to be cheaper to operate a 
“private warehouse. Storage accounts are 
regularly going from public warehouses 
to private lofts and basements for the 
same reason. Large private warehouses 
are soon to be built for the grocery trade, 
according to reports, and this important 
public storage will then be lost. 

“Within recent months there has been 
a marked decline in general storage, and 
judging from reports this condition will 
become more intense. This is partly due 
to reductions in wholesale prices, but 
largely due, undoubtedly, to the return 
to more normal conditions. 

“A complete analysis has been made 
into the financial status of our members 
for the past year’s operations. They are 
now making less than a fair profit upon 
their investments and risks involved, so 
much so that it is going to be necessary 
to retrench in every line of expense pos- 
sible in order to enable a fair return 
under the present rates. A marked de- 
cline in net earnings has been shown in 
more recent months, and it is found that 
the present handling rates do not pay the 
present handling expenses. 

“The members are unwilling to seek 
rate increases at this time for the pur- 
pose of granting a wage increase, be- 
cause, as indicated herein, the present 
wage is very reasonable by comparison 
with other lines of industry, and for the 
further reason that, in competition, high- 
er rates would place our membership at 
a further disadvantage than they find 
themselves today. 

“It is hoped that your members will 
appreciate that any action on their part 
that places a further disadvantage upon 
the warehouse cost at San Francisco will 
react to a large extent against them in 
days of employment. While there may 
have been a slight increase in average 
living costs since last October, the in- 
creased living expense since pre-war -days 
has been fully met by wage increases. 
You will notice many recent reductions 
in the wholesale price of food, clothing 
and raw materials, and these price re- 
ductions will soon be reflected upon the 
retail markets. For these reasons it is 
necessary to advise that the members are 
not willing to increase wages at this time, 
and it is our desire that your membership 
be fully informed of these various reasons 
in order that they may clearly under- 
stand that the decision in this respect is 
to their interests as well as in the interest 
of necessary economy.” 

; R. C. Mason. 





Three Veteran Employees 


In 1873 the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
employed S. S. Griffith as a foreman for 
the cutting-room. Today he buys every 
foot of lumber that is used in the insti- 
tution. Mr. Griffith is but one of many 
who have long been in the employ of the 
company. Twenty-five of those who are 
today playing their parts in the success 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co. have de- 
voted more than 30 years of their lives 
to. the institution. The list of employees 
who have served 10 years or more runs 
into the hundreds. 

Another of the veterans is Miss Mamie 
Kelly, who has been with the company 
since 1881. For 38 years the department 
of the mill machinery in which the bolt- 
ing cloth is cut and prepared for the 
various machines has been in her charge. 

In 1880 R. Roberts joined the organi- 
zation. He is today spending his thirty- 
ninth year with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co. The mill machine-room is under his 
supervision, roller mills being his spe- 
cialty. 





August 11, 1920 
CUBAN PORT CONGESTION 


Committees Representing Governments .f 
Cuba and United States Also Consider 
Repudiated Rice Contracts 


Wasurneton, D. C., Aug. 7.—Commi'- 
tees representing the governments of tiie 
United States and Cuba are now meetiiz 
in Havana to consider questions arisiny 
from the protracted congestion at the 
Cuban port. Among other questions ‘9 
come before the conference will be th,t 
of the repudiation of California rice co)- 
tracts by Cuban buyers, with consequent 
heavy losses to that industry through the 
refusal to accept shipments at destin - 
tion, and the absence of storage faciliti. 
at Cuban ports. The State departme:t 
issued the following statement on the co;)- 
ference here Wednesday: 

“The president of Cuba has appoint: 
a committee to co-operate with a coi)- 
mittee from the United States to confer 
over the conditions in the harbor |; 
Havana, where a prolonged congestic 
has seriously interfered with shipping 0) - 
erations between Havana and the por's 
of this country. Both committees are 
now meeting at Havana with 4 view io 
ascertainment of all the facts and jo 
proposing some plan for improving con- 
ditions and bringing about normal faci):- 
ties in the interest of American ani 
Cuban trade. 

“The United States committee com- 
prises representatives of the departmen|s 
of State and Commerce and the Shipping 
Board, together with representatives of 
a number of steamship lines engaged in 
United States and Cuban trade. Dr. 1), 
L. Bogart, assistant foreign trade adviser 
of the Department of State, is chairman 
of the United States committee. 

“The Cuban committee is headed | 
the Cuban secretary of agriculture, con- 
merce and labor as chairman. The other 
members of the Cuban committee are t!\ 
captain of the port of Havana; Mr. 
Ledon, manager of the Port of Hava; 
Docks Co; the president of the Cub 
chamber of commerce; and two form: 
collectors of customs. 

“The Department of State has been 
advised that the president of Cuba r 
ceived the United States committee on 
Aug. 2. The two committees were to « 
fer in the department of commerce a 
labor at Havana yesterday.” 

Joun J. Marrinan 





Lake Receipts Show Decline 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 7.—The recei))!s 
of grain by lake at this port from the 
opening of navigation to July 31 show a 
heavy falling off as compared with last 
year, about 32,000,000 bus. This was due 
to labor difficulties here among railroad 
elevator employees and grain scoopers 
The poor showing for 1918 was due 
scarcity of grain at upper lake po 
The figures are: 


) 


1920 1919 191 
Flour, bbls.... 1,596,079 1,556,640 2,473 
Wheat, bus... 4,461,174 24,194,155 2,140 
Corn, bus..... ae 850 
Oats, bus..... 4,029,204 8,233,428 1,347 
Barley, bus... 1,046,668 7,000,112 1,014 
Rye, bus...... 6,932,438 8,127,071 101 





Totals, bus..16,730,884 47,554,766 5,453 
E. Baneasser 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of “g- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of e 
United States by years (in millions of bu 
Buck- 


n 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax w't 
1920* 795 3,003 1,402 196 78 14 5 
1919. 941 2,917 1,248 166 88 9 16 
1918. 921 2,603 1,638 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,667 1,258 182 49 14 2 
1916 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 15 
1914. 8 2,673 1,141 1965 48 16 7 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 4 
1912. 730 38,126 1,418 224 3836 28 i9 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 388 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 85 13 i18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 178 30 20 = i5 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 6 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 382 26 4 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 83 26 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 
1903. 638 2,244 784 13823 29 # £27 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 1 
1901. 748 1,623 737 110 30 18 
1900. 622 2,105 809 69 24 20 1 
1899. 647 2,078 796 73 «324 1 
1898. 675 1,924 731 66 26 1 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,161 824 8% 327 1 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 1: 
1893; 396 1,620 639 70 27 12 
1892. 6516 1,628 661 80 8628 12 


*Estimated Aug. 1, 
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August 11, 1920 
MR. EVANS IN ENGLAND 


Indianapolis Miller Writes of Britain’s In- 
dustrial and Other Problems—Finds Gen- 
eral Conditions Near Normal 


InpIANAPOLIS, INp., Aug. 7.—England’s 
industrial problem is discussed by Edgar 
i. Evans, president of the Acme-Evans 
Co. Indianapolis, who is making an ex- 

nded European trip, in a letter sent to 

riends in this city. In addition to be- 

i head of one of the larger milling 

neerns in the Middle West, Mr. Evans 

1s more than ordinary ability as a writ- 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Evans 

d their two daughters on the tour. 

“The industrial problem is regarded by 

ny as very grave,” the letter says, add- 

», however, that “there are some indi- 

‘tions that labor is realizing that wages 

nnot be continually increased and the 

st of living be held down. Yet, just 

w, there is a series of what we call 

itlaw’ strikes among gas-workers, re- 

ilting in great. cities like Manchester 
nd Bristol being without gas, shutting 
wn large industries and inflicting dis- 

‘ess on people in general. The railway 
canployees and mine workers are de- 

inding nationalization of their indus- 

ies, Which few others desire. ‘The min- 

s, furthermore, are demanding that 

e advance of about $3.50 a ton for 

il, that was permitted to the mine op- 

tors by the government, be withdrawn 

nd a further advance in wages. be 
inted, 

“However, some of the most influential 
labor leaders are men of broad. vision 

| fair-mindedness, whose position as 
vembers of Parliament, or from dealing 
vith large questions, has developed a 

rked conservatism, which sometimes 
ses their followers to doubt their sin- 
ity. Such men are Thomas and 
nes, who have spoken repeatedly of 
e, warning their people of the dan- 
- of demanding too much. A signifi- 
nt circumstance is the placing of large 
sters in railroad stations, quoting va- 
wus labor leaders’ advice to working- 
n under the heading: ‘Work more, earn 


e, get more.’ 
“There is a great deal of grumbling 
ong business men and in the press 
ut England’s foreign policy, about 
excess profits tax (which now takes 
much as 85 per cent of a concern’s 
fits), and about the failure to reduce 
vovernmental expenses. However, as one 
n puts it, it is always the privilege of 
i:nglishman to growl at the adminis- 
tion. Nevertheless, with unrest in Ire- 
nd, Egypt, Mesopotamia and_ India, 
1 a small war in which he is backing 
Greeks against the rebel Turks, and 
prospects of being involved against 
sia in aid of the Poles, it is small 
ider that even the versatility of Lloyd- 
rge should be taxed to solve the prob- 
constantly arising. 
[ have been most agreeably surprised 
he nearness to normal living condi- 
that has been attained here. Be- 
leaving home I was told that much 
ship might be encountered, that milk 
to be had only for the sick and for 
lren, that butter was not available, 
sugar exceedingly scarce. On the 
trary, milk is to be had in limited 
unts at 8c a glass or 1l6c a quart; 
er, 65@75e lb; eggs are the highest, 
je a dozen. Bread is very dark, but 
table, being made largely from flour 
our war flour, with only a small per 
idmixture of white imported flour. 
Sugar is still rationed, one-half pound a 
mm a week, and sometimes saccharine 
rved instead of sugar, but at no 
have we been unable to get an 
dance of all kinds of food. 
One notices the absence of private 
mobiles. If the motor-busses should 
uddenly withdrawn from its streets, 
london would look deserted. There are 
| reasons for it, however. A Ford 
costs about $1,500. Cars that cost 
00@2,000 with us cost here $2,500@ 
00, but the greatest reason for the 
‘city is that gasoline is 85ce a gallon. 
des, parking on the streets is not 
mitted. An interesting result of it 
| is that most of the heavy trucking is 
‘one by steam trucks, or ‘lorries,’ as they 
‘re called. Coal is cheaper than gaso- 


line, and the steam motor requires fewer 
repairs, 

“On the whole, England seems to be 
settling to normal more rapidly than 
might be expected, To the person who 
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simply travels about the country there 
will appear almost nothing in the daily 
life about him, besides the higher cost 
of living, that is out of normal. It is 
only by reading the newspapers, and by 
conversation, that the effects of the war 
are brought home and the conditions un- 
der the surface are revealed.” 

The industrial problem is ranked by 
Mr. Evans as one of three principal ones 
confronting England, the two others be- 
ing Ireland and the war settlement. Ire- 
land, he says, is the most interesting of 
the issues, the war settlement the most 
complicated, and the industrial situation 
the most exasperating. 

EpwarD H. ZieGNer. 





NATIONS’ BUSINESS LEAGUE 


Preliminary Organization of International 
Chamber of Commerce Is Under Way— 
Work of the League Summarized 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 7.—Reports 
from Paris to the offices of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce indicate 
that the preliminary organization of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
which is expected to become a “Business 
League of Nations,” is now well under 
way. The permanent headquarters of 
the International Chamber will probably 
be located at the permanent seat of the 
League of Nations, it is stated, where it 
can best accomplish its work of mini- 
mizing commercial friction between na- 
tions. 

Outlining the proposed work of the 
International Chamber, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce last week issued 
the following statement: 

At the headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Chamber will be centralized data 
concerning economic and social condi- 
tions, the facts of production and re- 
quirements, and the possibilities of fu- 
ture production and requirements, It 
will act as a co-ordinating instrument for 
suggesting regulations and _ legislative 
measures to facilitate and encourage 
intercourse. It will also place at the 
disposal of members and of official agen- 
cies reports and conclusions which may 
be issued in accordance with its articles 
or constitution, and will form public 
opinion through publication of facts con- 


cerning business and economic condi- 
tions. 
An idea of the broad extent of the 


work which the International Chamber 
means to cover may be gleaned by men- 
tioning some of the points which were 
included in the programme of the con- 
ference, as follows: 

To make import and export trade 
easier; safeguard international trade 
against unnecessary waste and fraud; 
standardize international documents, 
practicés and laws affecting commercial 
intercourse; remove international fric- 
tion, much of which begins with com- 
mercial differences; increase the total 
production of the world, and make the 
product available to the people of the 
world; increase the mutual profit in in- 
ternational transactions, thereby promot- 
ing international friendship, which is the 
basis of peace; cultivate personal friend- 
ship between business men and bankers 
of different nations, thus reducing preju- 
dice and misunderstanding. 

The constitution of the new organiza- 
tion provides for a board of three di- 
rectors and three alternates, selected by 
each of the countries represented. The 
American directors are John H. Fahey, 
formerly president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, of Bos- 
ton, Willis H. Booth, of New York, Ed- 
ward A. Filene, of Boston. The alter- 
nates are Harry A. Wheeler, formerly 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, of Chicago, William 
Butterworth, of Moline, Ill., Owen D. 
Young, of New York. 

The Paris conference of the Interna- 
tional Chamber has adopted a resolution 
calling for the establishment of a customs 
tariff of the allied’ nations according to 
a common nomenclature. This resolu- 
tion further recommends to the interest- 
ed governments the establishment of a 
technical commission: to unify customs 
regulations in the allied countries. 

The revoking of import and export 
prohibitions as soon as the internal condi- 
tions of each country allows, was advo- 
cated in another resolution. 

An important action was taken by the 
International Chamber in establishing a 


central bureau of international statistics 
for the purpose of collecting, centraliz- 
ing, analyzing and interpreting statistical 
information for the business interests of 
the world. To that end a degree of uni- 
formity, a classification of statistics and 
methods of determining value were rec- 
ommended to the various nations. 

The following recommendations were 
made to all countries: to hasten the utili- 
zation of hydroelectrical power in every 
possible way; to hasten the carrying out 
of the measures which tend to have min- 
eral fuel used in the most scientific and 
economic way; to develop to the utmost 
the coal resources of the world. 

The special consideration of allied na- 
tions to the distribution of excess prod- 
ucts to allied nations during the period 
of reconstruction is urged in a resolution. 

The convention went on record as dis- 
trusting Germany’s intentions to fulfill 
her obligations to the allies as accepted 
by her in signing the treaty in Versailles. 

The resolution presented vy A. J. 
Hobson, chairman of the British delega- 
tion, and seconded by Charles F. Cof- 
fin, on the American delegation, after 
stating that the reconstruction of France, 
Belgium and Italy is the most urgert 
question before the meeting, set forth 
that, within the opinion of the conven- 
tion, Germany has failed to reduce her 
army as promised by the terms of the 
treaty and has given no evidence of in- 
tention to do so; and concludes by urg- 
ing upon the governments of the allied 
nations that no further delay from the 
German government be tolerated. Copies 
of this resolution were sent to the pre- 
miers of the five allied nations repre- 
sented in the convention. 


JouHn J. MARRINAN. 





INCOMPLETE CONTRACTS 


A Discussion of Legal Principles Affecting 
the Validity of Orders Not Accepted and 
Evidenced by Signed Memoranda 


Attempts by buyers of flour to coun- 
termand orders frequently bring into 
play well-established rules of law. One 
class of cases is that where an order is 
given over the telephone or in some other 
way not involving the present giving of 
a written order. This class is governed 
by a statute to be found in most, if not 
all, the states, and known as the “statute 
of frauds.” The law, which dates back 
to the reign of the English Charles II, 
reads today in the American statutes 
substantially as it did when it was origin- 
ally enacted in 1676, that “No contract 
for the sale of any goods, wares or 
merchandise, for the price of ten pounds 
sterling or upwards, shall be allowed to 
be good; except the buyer shall accept 
part of the goods so sold, and actually 
receive the same, or give something in 
earnest to bind the bargain, or in part of 
payment, or that some note or memo- 
randum in writing of the said bargain be 
made and signed by the parties to be 
charged by such contract, or their agents 
thereunto lawfully authorized.” In most 
of the states, $50 marks the maximum 
price at which a verbal contract for a 
sale of goods, unaccompanied by part 
delivery or part payment, is enforceable. 

It follows that, so long as the contract 
remains wholly unexecuted, the buyer 
having received and accepted no partial 
delivery and having paid nothing on the 
price to bind the bargain, is at liberty to 
repudiate his agreement, howsoever bind- 
ing it may be upon him morally. 

Another class of abortive contracts ex- 
ists where the buyer who has delivered an 
order for goods signifies his withdrawal 
of it before its acceptance. Slowness of 
a seller in accepting an order has often 
deprived him of the benefits of a good 
contract. 

There is a very general misconception 
among business men that a customer is 
“sewed up” if his order bears some such 
statement as this, “Not subject to coun- 
termand.” But there is no legal force 
back of such provision. The law does not 
sanction arrangements whereby one per- 
son is bound by an agreement without be- 
ing the beneficiary of some reciprocal 
obligation in his favor, excepting in the 
case of options for which a consideration 
of some kind is given. A mill’s customer 
may give the mill an option to deliver a 
certain quantity of flour at a_ stated 
price, or the mill may give the customer 
an option to buy at a specified figure, and 
the option will be enforced, provided 
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that some consideration is given for it. 
But a naked order for goods may be 
withdrawn any time before it has been 
accepted. 

“Where an offer is accepted before it 
is revoked, the contract is as obligatory 
as if both promises were simultaneous. 
Here, as in other like cases, if both 
parties meet, one prepared to accept and 
the other to retract, whichever speaks 
first will have the law with him; and this 
question is one of fact to be decided by 
the jury. . An order given to an 
agent who has no authority to accept it, 
but only to forward it to his principal 
for approval, is revocable at any time 
before it is accepted by the principal 
and the acceptance communicated to the 
offerer. A bid at an auction, which is 
an offer to purchase the property put up, 
may be withdrawn at any time elore the 
hammer goes down. 

“The offerer may revoke his offer be- 
fore it is accepted, even though he has 
expressly declared in it that he will not, 
or has, by the very terms of the offer, 
allowed the offeree a certain number of 
days within which to accept it, as in the 
case of options or refusals . . . unless 
the agreement to hold it open is support- 
ed by a consideration. But the offer is 
a continuing offer until it is withdrawn, 
and the withdrawal communicated; and 
if it is accepted, and the acceptance is 
communicated before the offer is with- 
drawn and notice thereof given, and 
within the time expressly or impliedly 
limited, the agreement is complete, and 
the offer is no longer revocable.” 13 
Corpus Juris, 293-294, 

A more specific statement of the law, 
as applied to the sale of goods, has been 
authoritatively summed up in the follow- 
ing language: 

“An offer to buy or sell becomes a 
binding agreement when the person to 
whom the offer is made accepts it and 
communicates his acceptance, or per- 
forms an act in compliance with the 
terms of the offer from which his accept- 
ance may be implied. An offer, unless 
withdrawn, may be accepted within the 
time expressly limited. If the offer is 
rejected, either by an absolute refusal 
or by an acceptance not identical with 
the terms of the offer, or by a counter 
offer, it cannot afterwards be accepted. 
But if the offeree makes a conditional 
acceptance or a counter offer, and the 
offerer accepts the same, there is a bind- 
ing agreement. An acceptance may be 
revoked by a communication to that ef- 
fect before the acceptance is communi- 
cated, but not after, 

“An acceptance, to be effective, must 

be identical with the offer and uncondi- 
tional; and must be definite and in such 
terms that it cannot be misunderstood. 
If an offer is accepted, the acceptance is 
not conditional and does not vary from 
the offer because of inquiries whether the 
offerer will change his terms, or as to 
future, or the expression of a hope or 
suggestion, or of the same idea in dif- 
ferent language. But if the acceptance 
differs from original offer to such an 
extent as to amount to a counter offer 
there is no contract. . . . When an offer 
is made by post or telegraph, it is gen- 
erally held that the contract is complete 
as soon as an acceptance is dispatched in 
the same manner. 
* “An order for goods to be shipped or 
delivered to the buyer becomes an agree- 
ment when the goods are shipped or de- 
livered according to the terms of the 
order, without communication of the ac- 
ceptance. But until the goods are 
shipped or delivered, there is no accept- 
ance unless acceptance be communicat- 
ed.” 35 Cyc. 52-55. A. L. H. Srreer. 





Increase of Wages in Argentina 


The national department of labor of 
Argentina has just issued a statement of 
the labor situation for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1919. The chief items of inter- 
est from the standpoint of American 
companies’ business in Argentina are the 
large number of strikes and the notable 
increases in wages during the period. 
There was a total of 367 strikes, directly 
affecting 308,967 workmen. Of these 
strikes, 145 resulted favorably for the 
workmen, and 74 more were partially fa- 
vorable. Sixty-five per cent of the year’s 
strikes were over the question of wages, 
and of these the greater number of the 
workmen demanded wage increases of 
from 20 to 80 per cent. 
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, collect the purchase price. 
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BUYER WAIVES RIGHT 


An Authoritative Court Decision Holds That 
Acceptance of Inferior Flour Bars 
Right to Claim Damages 


A decision handed down by the Ken- 
tucky court of appeals in the case of 
Lykens vs. Bowling & Lawson, 221 S.W. 
519, defeats a counterclaim for damages 
claimed to have resulted from the deliv- 
ery of inferior flour by plaintiff to de- 
fendants. 

Plaintiff sold defendants 100 bbls flour 
for $1,300, of which price they paid 
$1,050. In a suit to recover the balance, 
defendants set up a counterclaim for 
$1,000, alleging that the contract called 
for a good grade of flour known as 
Dewey’s Best; that the flour delivered 
was a bad grade, called Trinco; that it 
was rotten and full of worms; “that they 
refused to use the flour until they had 
communicated with the plaintiff, and he 
told them to go ahead and do the best 
they could with it, and they did sell some 
of it under his directions; that, because 
of the fact that it was of such an in- 
ferior grade and so full of worms,. they 
were compelled to and did sell this flour 
out at a loss and a damage to their 
trade; and that by the failure of plain- 
tiff to comply with his said contract and 
ship them the flour they bought, and in 
order to supply their trade, they were 
compelled to sell this shoddy flour at a 
small price, and were by such failure 
damaged in the sum of $1,000.” 

Plaintiff challenges the sufficiency of 
this answer as being insufficient to state 
a legal defense or counterclaim. The 
trial judge overruled plaintiff's position 
in this regard, and a trial resulted in a 
verdict and judgment in defendants’ fa- 
vor. But the decision has been reversed 
by the court of appeals on plaintiff's ap- 

eal, 

“As the amount in controversy, so far 

as appellant [the seller] is concerned, is 
only $250, we could not [under the Ken- 
tucky statutes] entertain the motion for 
an appeal in this case, or grant it,” says 
the court of appeals, “except for the 
flagrant violation of the rights of the 
laintiff by the trial court in overruling 
is demurrer . . . to the answer, aver- 
ring that the flour delivered was not of 
the quality and brand purchased by the 
appellees. This paragraph of the an- 
swer . . . did not present a defense to 
plaintiff's position, nor was it sufficient 
to sustain the counterclaim. . . . While 
it alleges that the flour was of an in- 
ferior grade, rotten, and full of worms, 
it admits that the defendants received 
the flour and sold it out after discover- 
ing its bad quality. This they were not 
entitled to do. The rule is that, where 
there is a contract to deliver goods of 
a particular description or quality at a 
future date, and the vendor tenders 
goods not of the agreed description or 
quality in discharge of the contract, and 
the merchant, after inspecting them or 
having had a fair opportunity to do so, 
receives them in discharge of the con- 
tract, he cannot thereafter maintain an 
action against the vendor to recover dam- 
ages for the defects in the descriptions 
or quality... . 

“If the goods which are tendered in 
discharge of a contract do not come up 
to the terms of it as to description or 
quality, the merchant has the right to 
reject them and hold vendor responsible 
in damages. If, after having inspected 
them, or after having had a fair oppor- 
tunity to do so, the merchant receives 
them in discharge of the contract, al- 
though they do not, as to description or 
quality, comply with its terms, he there- 
by waives all defects, and he cannot re- 
cover damages on account of the inferior 
quality. 

“The answer in this case alleges the 

ds were not of the quality purchased, 
ut if Bowling & Lawson received the 
goods in discharge of the contract, even 
though not of the quality purchased, they 
have no ground of complaint and can- 
not maintain a counterclaim in a suit to 
Neither does 
the allegation, ‘He |Lykens] told them 
to go ahead and do the best they could 
with it, and they did sell some of it 
[flour] under his directions, show that 
appellant, Lykens, had agreed to adjust 
or compromise the difference with ap- 
pellees, or to make a deduction in the 


price of the flour.” 
A. L. H. Street. 
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WILD WESTERN FICTION 

There is much lifting of eyebrows 
among the self-appointed and usually 
self-styled literary aristocracy over the 
vastly and, to them, odiously popular 
works of such writers as Zane Grey and 
Harold Bell Wright. Yet, curiously, this 
frowning criticism in no way affects the 
ponderous sales of their books, unless it 
has the reverse effect of stimulating 
them. 

If not literature, the stories of these 
and other writers of the American Great 
West are by no means negligible as an 
important part of this country’s output 
of fiction. There are some themes of 
literature so broad and elemental that 
they seem to have captured the imagina- 
tion of mankind for all time, and one of 
the greatest of these themes is the virgin 
West—the West of strong men, of wil- 
dernesses, and of artists’ dreams. It is 
no wonder that so many writers have 
chosen this field, but it is unfortunate 
that so many feeble hands have under- 
taken to work in it. There can be no 
question, however, that the hand of Zane 
Grey is strong enough for the task; few 
readers of his “The Man of the Forest” 
will question that. 

The stirring succession of incidents in 
this novel—the kidnapping intrigue, the 
furious rides on lonely trails, the clash of 
weapons—arouse the universal boy in the 
reader who approaches the book with any 
zest but that of the habitual and cap- 
tious critic of literary technicality. The 
reader will scarcely fail, either, to find 
in the free, stimulating landscapes, pre- 
sented with a vigorous and accurate 
brush, a sense of the poetry with which 
the West has been endowed for those 
who still respond to the spark of youth 
and the elemental life that is the imme- 
diate background of the American peo- 
ple. 

Rupert Hughes says of Zane Grey: “If 
he were a Russian writing of the Tartars 
and steppes, he would be hailed as a 
giant by all the reviewers who can see 
nothing noble on this side of the Atlantic. 
I admire the Russians, but I place Zane 
Grey on a high peak, too. To me he has 
more of the epic spirit than any other 
living American. He gives the Homeric 
bigness, ruggedness, tremendousness to 
his people. His landscapes are in them- 
selves thrilling. There is that much- 
abused word ‘gripping’: Zane Grey first 
grips his characters and their emotions 
and their scenes—grips them with a great 
hand, molds them simply, but bigly, and 
sets them before us in a kind of majestic 
simplicity.” 

“The Man of the Forest,” by Zane Grey; 

George H. Doran Co., New York; $1.75 net. 

* #* 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


William L. Wanlass, assistant profes- 
sor of economics and politics in Union 
College, has undertaken a comprehensive 
study in administration of the, United 
States Department of Agriculture. His 
interest in the subject dates from the 
years 1912-1917, when he was employed 
in the department. The aim of his study, 
as set forth in his prefatory remarks, is 
to describe, examine and criticize the 
conduct of the department’s administra- 
tive work. The author believes that such 
studies “will be conducive to a better un- 
derstanding of the actual operations of 
our government—a subject to which too 
little attention has been given.” 

In the introductory chapter Mr. Wan- 
lass gives a brief history of federal ag- 
ricultural legislation. Having traced 
some of the forces that have been active 
in shaping the government’s agricultural 
policy and having indicated the extent to 
which a part of that policy has been 
translated by Congress into laws, he pro- 
ceeds to an examination of the depart- 
ment’s organization. 

In subsequent chapters the co-opera- 
tive relations of the department with 
other federal services and state institu- 
tions are outlined, and there is an an- 
alysis of the administration of finances 
and important regulatory laws. 


Referring to the frequent criticism 
that the department’s policy of dissemi- 
nating the results of its researches is 
wasteful and _ inefficient, Mr. Wanlass 
says in his concluding chaper: “Both the 
character of the various publications and 
the manner of their distribution have 
been assailed as ineffective in securing 
the desired results. Many expensive bul- 
letins have been prepared which, either 
because of their content or the method 
of presenting the subject, proved to be 
of little value in promoting agriculture. 
Long mailing lists of names have been 
built up to which many thousands of bul- 
letins have been sent, largely irrespective 
of the needs or desires of the recipients. 
To these were added a large number of 
indiscriminate lists and requests from 
members of Congress. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to form any estimate of 
the value of these publications on the 
one hand, and the needless waste on the 
other. There seems to be no question, 
however, but that there has been, and to 
a less extent still is, opportunity for im- 
provement in this matter. To the ex- 
tent that Congress interferes directly in 
the distribution of publications, the de- 
partment is, of course, powerless. . . . 

“In concluding an administrative study 
of one of the great departments of gov- 
ernment, perhaps the strongest impres- 
sion one receives is that, while a given de- 
partment may make, or fail to make, 
many minor improvements which, if 
made, would go far toward more effec- 
tive administration, there can be nothing 
like an adequate solution of our admin- 
istrative problems short of a complete re- 
organization and revivifying of the sys- 
tem as a whole. There are ever-increas- 
ing evidences that important changes Will 
be made in the not distant future.” 
“The United States Department of Agricul- 

ture,”’ by William L. Wanlass; Johns Hop- 

kins Press, Baltimore. 


* * 
VISIONS AND BELIEFS IN IRELAND 


To one who is not much acquainted 
with Irish superstitions and fancies, a 
reading of Lady Gregory’s “Visions and 
Beliefs in the West of Ireland” will af- 
ford new data for attacking the ever- 
present Irish question. ‘To understand 
Erin’s temperamental struggle in the 
harsh, modern world of politics and 
economy a knowledge of the people’s 
psychology should by no means be amiss. 

Lady Gregory’s book is a collection of 
Irish folk-lore, gathered from the lips 
of the people. The result is a thorough 
study of the psychic sensitiveness of the 
race; also, it has the curious effect cf 
rendering the banshee a creature less 
mythical and impossible than he is cus- 
tomarily considered by the hard realist. 
The legends and beliefs are, in any event, 
both amusing and interesting. 

The Sidhe play a vastly important part 
in Irish life. “They are shape-changers,” 
Lady Gregory explains in her preface. 
“They can grow small or large, they can 
take what shape they choose; they ap- 
pear as men or women wearing clothes 
of many colors, of today or of some old, 
forgotten fashion, or they are seen as 
bird or beast, or as a barrel or a flock of 
wool. They go by us in a cloud of dust; 
they are as many as the blades of grass. 
They are everywhere; their home is in 
the forths, the lisses, the ancient, round, 
grass-grown mounds. There are thorn- 
bushes they gather near and protect; if 
they have a mind for a house like our 
own, they will build it in a moment. 
They will remake a stone castle, battered 
by Cromwell’s men, if it takes their 
fancy, filling it with noise and lights. 
Their own country “is Tir-nan-Og—the 
Country of the Young. It is under the 
ground or under the sea, or it may not be 
far from any of us. As for their food, 
they will use common things left for 
them on the hearth or outside the 
threshold, cold potatoes it may be, or a 
cup of water or of milk. But for their 
feasts——” and so forth, into the infinite 
details of their mysterious lives and 
habits. 

The two volumes of Lady Gregory’s 
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compilation contain matter relating to 
seers and healers, the evil eye, the touch, 
witches and wizards, herbs, charms, ban- 
shees, monsters, sheoguey beasts and the 
fabled leprechaun. Hundreds of psychic 
experiences are related. No attempt is 
made by either Lady Gregory or William 
Butler Yeats, who has written an essay 
for each volume, to explain scientifically 
or religiously the superstitions and be- 
liefs; such processes are left to the wide 
interpretation that is inevitable to such 
disputed matters. 


“Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ire- 
land,’”” by Lady Gregory; 2 vols; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York; $3.50 net. 


* * 
TALES OF LITTLE KNOWN PEOPLES 


Duffield & Co. have undertaken an 
“interpreter’s series” of tables translated 
from the works of the greatest contem- 
porary writers of the lesser-known na- 
tions, the aim being to present pictures 
of the life and ideas of those peoples as 
they are today, drawn by themselves and 
for themselves. First to appear in this 
series is a collection of Gzecho-Slovak 
stories, translated by Sarka B. Hrbkova, 
professor of Slavonic languages and lit- 
erature in the University of Nebraska, 
who prefaces his work with an introduc- 
tion in which he outlines briefly the his- 
tory of Czecho-Slovak literature. 

There are 12 stories in the book. They 
present the country and city life of the 
Czechs and Slovaks, the strength and 
weakness of the people, their tragedy and 
their comedy. The translating is enter- 
tainingly done, and the selections appear 
to have been comprehensively made. 

Like most European fiction of the 
briefer type, the Czecho-Slovak short 
story differs widely from the type preva- 
lent in this country. It has little plot, 
runs heavily to character drawing, and, 
in fact, to the American notion should 
more properly be called a sketch than a 
short story. It has excellent narrative 
quality, but is usually stretched upon the 
framework of a simple incident rather 
than upon a complex structure of plot. 

The charm of these Czecho-Slovak 
tales, however, is unquestionable, and the 
first book of the “interpreter’s series” 
promises much for the remainder, which 
will be concerned with the fiction of mod- 
ern Greece, Jugo-Slavia, Lithuania, Por- 
tugal and China. They should afford 
much genuinely instructive entertain- 
ment, 

“Czechoslovak Stories,” translated by Sarka 
B. Hrbkova; Duffield & Co., New York; 
$1.90 net. 

* + 
MILD ADVENTURE 


The collection of short stories by Vic- 
tor Bridges, under the title of the lead- 
ing tale, “The Cruise of the ‘Scandal,’ ” is 
a refreshing group of summer reading 
belonging distinctly to the hammock 
type. The stories are of adventure, most 
of them of a mild and amatory variety 
There is a pleasing lightness of touch in 
the telling, the characters are whimsical 
and well spoken, the heroines are beauti 
ful and charming. The character of th: 
love that is portrayed is idyllic; th 
youths that make the love are in the ga 
springtime of romance. Of course, ther 
is something entirely obvious and coinci 
dental in the plot structure; pretty gir! 
are always happening on the scene of « 
susceptible bachelor, propelling a pun 
that gets into difficulties and has to hav: 
assistance; or, as in “The Cruise of thi 
‘Scandal,’” the loyely lady is encou: 
tered by the amatory youth poaching up 
on his shack on a lonely island. This i 
the as-you-like-it fiction of gossamer im 
aginations. The dialogue is sparkling; i 
is one of the chief charms of Mr. Bridges 
work, 

“The Cruise of the ‘Scandal,’” by Victo 

Bridges; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 

$1.75 net, 





Books Received 


“German Leaders of Yesterday and To 
day,” by Eric Dombrowski; D. Appleton & 
Co., New York; $2 net. 

“Vagabonding Through Changing Ge! 
many,” by Harry A. Franck; Harper & 
Bros., New York; $4 net. 

“The Prime Minister,” a life of Lloyd 
George, by Harold Spender; George H. Doran 
Co., New York. 

“Short Stories from the Spanish,” trans- 
lated ‘by Charles B. McMichael; Boni & Live- 
right, New York; $1.50 net. 

“The Ghost in the White House,” by 
Gerald Stanley Lee; E, P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 

“History of Journalism in the United 
States,” by George Henry Payne; D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York; $2.50 net. 
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Ife: “Dear, where would you like to 

live after we are married?” 
he: “As if I cared, dear. Anywhere— 
any place. We'll do even in a little 
$10,000 house on a back street, with just 
car and a mere handful of servants.” 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 

* * 


“How long have you been married?” 

“Twelve years.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-five !” 

—Sondags Nisse (Stockholm). 
* * 

Villis: “Have you shut down your 
plint? I was out there today, and there 
wis hardly anybody around.” 

illis: “No, we're still employing our 
full force of 500 men. A committee of 
300 has gone’ to attend the state labor 
convention and the other 200 left on a 
special train for Washington this morn- 
ing to protest against something or 
other.” —Life. 

~ + 

(he Babu stands unsurpassed as a 
writer of really unctuous flattery when 
he is soliciting a favor. Few compliments 
could exceed that of the Bengalee who 
concluded a petition with the pious hope 


that it might be granted “by the grace of 

God, a gentleman your highness much 

resembles.” —wNorth China Herald, 
* x 


DEFINITION 
\ poor listener is a man who insists on 
telling you what his new car can do and 
what his old car could do and what his 
next year’s car is going to do, when you 
want to tell him what your golf game 
was last year and what it is this year 
and what you are going to develop it in- 
to hy next year. —Life. 
. 
/yspeptic-Looking Person (in a serv- 
ints’ registry office): “My name is Piffle 
\Ir. William Piffle. This establishment 
lied my wife with a cook last week.” 


Registrar: “Quite right, Mr. Piffle.” 
'yspeptic-Looking Person: “Well, I 
would like you to come and dine with 


us this evening.” —Passing Show. 


* 
insouci- 


Pa, what’s meant by 


” 


‘gay 
an 
Did you ever see a man in a motor- 
car nearly run down a pedestrian in the 
Street?” 
“Yes, pa.” 
\nd did you notice how the motorist 
acted when the pedestrian shook his fist 


yl 


at him? 


“Oh, yes, pa.” 
“Well, that, my son, is a very common 
example of gay insouciance.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


* * 


Hopeful (to former man-of-all 
“Come out to my place tomor- 
row, Joe. I have several things for 
you to do.” 

Joe: “How much-a you pay?” 

“Oh, Pll pay you what it’s worth, all 


work): 


No—no. No can work for that.” 
—Judye. 
* * 
Vistress: “Emma, I am sorry that I 


cannot give you my last year’s dresses as 
usual this fall, but I am so badly off that 
I cannot afford to.” 
he Maid (consolingly): “Never mind, 
naam. Dll look through mine and see 
if there isn’t something I can’t wear any 
longer that might do for you.” 
—Columbia Record. 
7 7 


MATTER OF TENSES 
“Now,” said the officer instructing the 


green recruits, “suppose you, Jones, were 
out on guard duty and an entire German 
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company should come up to where you 
were. What would you do?” 

“Sir,” answered Jones without hesita- 
tion, “they never would come up to where 
I was. Maybe, though, aad might come 
up to where I had been 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 

Flatbush: “Do you suppose that dogs 
carry rumors?” 

Bensonhurst: “Oh, no; rumors fly. The 
things dogs carry jump.” 

—Yonkers Statesman. 
* * 

He was part of the advance guard of 
the American invasion, and passed the 
huge West-end hotel with the Londoner 
who was showing him round. 

“How long did it take to put that 
up?” he asked. 

“Oh, about three months.” 

“Gee! We'd do a job like that in three 
days in New York.” 

Nothing more until the Houses of Par- 
liament. Then: 

“Say, that place looks mighty good to 
me. What is it?” 

“Don’t know,” said the Londoner. “It 
wasn’t here when I crossed the bridge 
last night.” —Tit-Bits. 

* 

We have to thank a cheerful Dean for 
this little bit of society letter-writing by 
a clergyman who took the wrong hat 
away from last night’s party: 

“Mr. A presents his compliments to 
Mr. B, and he has a hat which isn’t mine. 
So, if you have a hat that isn’t, his, 
doubtless they are the ones.” —Sketch. 

+ * 

“Pardon me for referring to it, sir,” 
said the profiteering plute’s head ac- 
countant, “but your surplus is growing 
at a really disgraceful rate.” 

“Yes,” replied his employer, “but in a 
short time my wife’s bills for the current 
month for goods purchased from other 
profiteers will come in, and when I have 
paid them my hoard will be reduced to 
respectable proportions.” 

—Kansas City Star. 
* » 

“These love scenes are rotten. Can’t 
the leading man act like he is in love 
with the star?” 

“Can’t act at all,” said the director. 
“Trouble is, he is in love with her.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 


Aarl of Ky- 


o” 


Butler (in service of the 
loes): “Is that you, my lord? 
Burglar (full of guile): “Yus, matey.” 
—Punch. 
* * 
“What is As203?” 
“T have it on the tip of my 


Professor: 
Student: 
tongue!” 


Professor: “Then spit it out—it’s ar- 


* senic !” —Karikaturen (Christiania). 


* * 
BUYING FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 

In response to a telegraphic inquiry 
as to why so-and-so was able to offer 
such high prices for wheat for export, ¢ 
Kansas City grain company received ihe 
following message: “Believed here that 
concern named must be buying for King 
George personally.” 

* * 
THE SUSPECT 

Some of the old-time workers have not 
yet grown accustomed to the new régime. 

One of them, who had been a shipyard 
man all his life, but had just tackled this 
particular job, went to the boss one 
morning with a 100 per cent grievance. 

“Took here,’ he expostulated, “I may 
be a new man and all that, but there’s a 
limit to what I stand for. You don’t 
need to have that detective chasin’ me 
around all:the time.” 

“What's eatin’ you?” queried the big 
chief. 

“Why, that sneaky lookin’ guy that’s 
been following me round. for the last two 


days. What’s the big idea?” 
“My gosh, man!” bellowed the boss. 
“That’s no detective. That’s your helper.” 


—Atlanta Constitution. 


* * 


“I thought,” said the employer sternly, 
“that you got off a couple of weeks ago 
to attend your grandmother’s funeral.” 

“I did,’ returned the unblushing office 
boy, “and, d’ye know, the poor old lady 
came within an inch of her life of being 
buried alive that time.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment ig 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, : $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A MILLER TO TAKE CARE OF 
our 60-bbl mill, Address Herreid Milling 
Co., Herreid, 8. D. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES-MANAGER, 
old established northwestern mill, 4,000 
bbls capacity, excellent opportunity for 
quick advancement; in answering outline 
fully past experience and give references. 
Address 3477, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in south- 
eastern states territory; good salary to 
man who can qualify for the position; give 
references and experience in first letter. 
Address Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 








ILLINOIS SALESMAN WANTED 


Large southwestern mill with 
established brand and trade and 
aggressive sales policy has open- 
ing for first-class salesman for 
northern half of Illinois. In 
applying give average sales past 
three years and number of new 
accounts started in present con- 
nection. State salary expected. 
This is no place for a job hunter 
but a better job for a man who 
has ability. Address 675, care 

» Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR A 100- 
bbl water-power mill in Wisconsin; wheat 
and rye; modern machinery; in good or- 
der; state experience, age, references and 
wages required; must be good judge of 
wheat and flour. Address ‘‘Wisconsin 
Miller,” 3491, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER IN 250-BBL 
mill grinding spring and hard winter 
wheats; must be capable of taking full 
charge of plant; state experience, age, 
wages required and references; applicant 
must be good judge of wheat and flour. 
Address 206, care Northwestern Miller, 
339 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Large, aggressive Kansas mill. 
will offer attractive proposition 
to successful salesmen in Iowa, 
Good terri- 


Our products 


Illinois and Texas, 
tories now open. 

are standard and enjoy splendid 
This work will be 
backed up by strong follow-up 


reputation. 


service, effective advertising and 


resale work. Give full particu- 


lars in application. Address 670, 


care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 


sas City, Mo. 


ASSISTANT CHEMIST .WANTED BY 
large spring wheat mill; new modern lab- 
oratory being constructed; excellent op- 
portunity for aggressive young man; an- 
swer in own handwriting, stating age, 
whether married or single, experience, sal- 
ary expected and how soon you could 
come. Address Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Atlas Flour Mills, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TWO OILERS AND TWO FEED PACKERS 
immediately for 400-bbl flour mill; good 
positions for right men. Baldwin Flour 
Mills, Graceville, Minn. 


WANTED—TWO ENGINEERS, THREE 
flour packers, two oilers and sweepers and 
one fireman; good wages, steady employ- 
ment. Address 3464, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLWRIGHTS WANTED 


Six millwrights for work at 
Jamestown, N. Y. New building 
and new machinery. Address 
A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED—A REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
Michigan and one for Illinois by old estab- 
lished northwestern mill of 4,000 bbls 
daily, making high-grade flour; salary 
basis; this is for high-grade representa- 
tives having sales record behind them; we 
will pay attractive salary for the right 
kind of men but do not answer unless you 


have a sales record behind you. Address 
3476, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





MILL MANAGER WANTED 
1,000-bbl mill in central Kansas 


has opening for manager. Mod- 
ern plant, excellent business 
established, plenty of capital. 


No chance for participation in 
profits or purchase of interest, 
but will not quarrel about salary 
for right man. Don’t write for 
particulars but, if you have had 
the experience and can show a 
clean record, give us full infor- 
mation about yourself in your 
first letter. Applications confi- 
dential. Address 672, care 
Northwestern Miller, 231 Board 
of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


We are in need of the services 
of high-class salesmen for the 
following territories: 


(1) New York state (not includ- 
ing New York City). 

(2) Ohio. 

(3) Western Iowa, 

(4) Southern Wisconsin. 
Excellent positions for the 


right men. Give references and 
sales-experience in first letter. 


St. Paul Milling Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





IF YOU ARE A VERY Goop SALESMAN 
and you represent a good mill, spring or 


winter, and are working in a market 
where there is a demand for good rye 
flour, or are in a market where there 


should be a demand for rye flour, and you 
have no rye account and your agreement 
with your mill permits you to work a rye 
account, we wish you would inquire about 
Wisconsin rye and about the Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., and if you find Wis- 
consin rye is the best rye grown in 
America and the Globe mill is the best rye 
mill in Wisconsin, write us about repre- 
senting us. The Globe Milling Co., Water- 
town, Wis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED—FLOUR PACKER WITH MILL 
experience and capable of watching the 
mill during the miller’s absence; also good 
warehouseman; only willing workers need 
apply; salary right. Address 3397, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN 
FOR EUROPE 


High-class, competent - flour 
salesman required by large com- 
pany in Copenhagen, Denmark; 
excellent prospects; knowledge 
of Danish not necessary; inter- 
view will be given by their cor- 
respondents in New York. Ap- 
ply with full particulars as to 
past experience, age and salary 
to “B,”’ care Northwestern Mill- 
er, New York. 





YOUNG MAN, 21 TO 25, AS ASSISTANT TO 
traffic manager; must be able to take dic- 
tation and should be familiar with milling 
and grain business; state references and 
salary expected to start; bright future. 
Address 671, care Northwestern Miller, 231 
Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











CHEMIST, YOUNG, UNMARRIED, RELI- 
able, steady, practical and capable, avail- 
able; experienced in all kinds of wheats 
and corn; research and control. Address 
3455, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS STATIONARY ENGINEER; FIRST- 
class license; can handle Corliss and trac- 
tion engines; good references; state salary 
paid and full particulars as to plant. Ad- 
dress 3494, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT FEED 
man, now employed, would like change; 
experienced in blending of feeds; will go 
anywhere. What have you to offer? Ad- 
dress 3472, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





HEAD MILLER OF LARGE EXPERIENCE 
is desirous of locating in Minnesota per- 
manently, and of getting in with parties 
where an interest in time could be ac- 
quired. Address 3490, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 200 
bbls up; long experience; can guarantee 
uniform, high quality flour at low cost of 
power; can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Minneapolis,”’ 3485, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY YOUNG MARRIED 
man of life-time experience in mills to 
300 bbis capacity; can furnish best refer- 
ences and come at once; state salary and 
capacity. Address 3450, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for position; large acquaintance with De- 
troit, Mich., and state bakers; I am a 
practical baker also and have my own ¢ar; 
best of references. Address 3409, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
sales-manager in large southwestern mill, 
or sales-manager of small mill; 11 years’ 
experience in traffic and sales work; now 
employed as assistant sales-manager; 34 
years of age; references furnished. Ad- 
dress 3489, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
City, Mo. 





AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ACCOUNT- 
ant for large mill in Southwest; can take 
entire charge of either or both depart- 
ments; 12 years’ experience in milling 
business as accountant, traffic manager 
and office manager; references furnished. 
Address 3488, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ACCOUNT- 
ant for large mill in Southwest; can take 
entire charge of either or both depart- 
ments; 12 years’ experience in milling 
business as accountant, traffic manager 
and office manager; references furnished. 
Address 673, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. . 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS MILL SUPERINTENDENT, BY MAN 
with ample experience, who can furnish 
excellent references. Address “J,” care 
Northwestern Miller, New York City. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 
to 500 bbls capacity, by miller of experi- 
ence; can furnish good reference as to 
character and ability; am willing to go 
anywhere that conditions are right. Ad- 
dress 3451, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in good mill from 300 bbls up, with 
reliable firm; life experience in milling 
hard and soft wheat with all makes of 
machinery; prefer Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon or Montana. Address 3478, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
sales-manager in large southwestern mill, 
or sales-manager of small mill; 11 years’ 
experience in traffic and sales work; now 
employed as assistant sales-manager; 34 
years of age; references. Address 674, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY AN UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER 
with 26 years of experience in hard and 
soft wheat in mills from 100 to 250 bbls; 
do ordinary repair work; have my own 
tools; state kind of mill and salary; mar- 
ried; no children; first-class references; 
stayed six years with my last place. Ad- 
dress A. Gathmann, Box 44, Wessington 
Springs, S. D. 





IN OFFICE OF MILL BY HIGH-GRADE 
young man; five years’ experience in every 
department of a mill office; familiar with 
mill accounting and grain work; now in 
accounting department of milling corpora- 
tion; 27 years of age; location immaterial, 
but wish responsible position, offering ad- 
vancement when merited. Address 3475, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 
to 1,200 bbls capacity, or assistant to su- 
perintendent head miller in larger mill, 
by a thorough, reliable, middle-aged mar- 
ried man; 24 years’ experience in milling 
spring and winter wheats, also corn goods; 
eight years in present position as head 
miller in 1,000-bbl mill; state size of mill 
and salary paid in first letter. Address 
J., 3481, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





WANTED—TO REPRESENT A_ FIRST- 
class hard wheat mill as salesman cover- 
ing the territory of Louisville, Ky., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on a commission basis 
or otherwise; would also include rye flour 
and other mill products; have been in the 
milling business all my life and have ex- 
perience in the operating as well as the 
selling end of the business; can furnish 
first-class references. Address F. K., 3158, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALE .IN 
central South Dakota, doing good business, 
and in good territory; plenty of wheat at 
mill door; good local trade; present own- 
ers retiring from business. Address 3439, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








FOR SALE—A 25-BBL MARVEL MILL, 
well equipped, 2,000 bus storage capacity; 
large warehouse connected; located in 
town at railroad siding; in the center of 
good wheat-growing district in Black 
Hills. Address P. O. Box 320, Custer, 8S. D. 





NEBRASKA MILL FOR SALE—100-BBL 
capacity, located in excellent hard wheat 
territory; has established trade, with three 
salesmen on the road and branch ware- 
house in western city; priced right for 
quick sale. Address 3484, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL OF 350 BBLS 
daily capacity, located in best part of 
southern Manitoba; building solid brick, 
elevator capacity 60,000 bus; warehouse 
holds 15 carloads; Canadian Pacific and 
Great Northern railways; good local trade; 
reasonable price and terms to suitable 
buyer. Address Box 1000, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Toronto, Ont. 





FOR SALE—WATER-POWER MILL, 150 
bbls capacity, located on trunk line rail- 
road in southern Michigan; 3%-story mill 
40x100, 3-story warehouse 30x40, and coal 
yard; fully equipped with up-to-date ma- 
chinery; can be bought for $27,500, one- 
half down, balance $250 per month; water 
power alone worth the price; this plant 
will pay for itself in short time; act quick. 
Address 3501, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER WANTS 
correspondence with some 250 to 1,500-bbi 
mill; guarantee to get best results pos- 
sible on hard and soft wheat; state all 
information and salary paid in first let- 
ter; your correspondence will be treated 
as confidential. Address ‘Young Expert,” 
3499, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE~TWO 27x76 NORDYKE & 
Marmon standard purifiers and one 9x18 
two-pair-high Nordyke & Marmon roller 
mill, newly corrugated; mechanical condi- 
tion perfect. Address St. Paul Milling Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE—TWO BUCKLEY DISINTE- 
grators, No. 0, as good as new. Hector 
Co-operative Milling Co., Hector, Minn. 





FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 
1 double stand W. D. Gray 
(Allis) 6x16 flour rolls. 


1 double stand W. D. Gray 
(Allis) 6x12 flour rolls. 
«= 1 double stand Barnard & Leas 
6x12 flour rolls. 
1 double stand Barnard & Leas 
6x16 flour rolls. 
1 36-in buhr, frame and housing, 


lots of stone. 

30-in buhr, frame and housing. 
No. 1 Barnard & Leas plan- 
sifter, 8-section. 

Eureka grain separator and 
scourer, No. 1. 

Eureka wheat separator No, 1. 
flour bleacher, natural re- 
finer, No. 1. 

Barnard & Leas Superlative 
flour purifiers. 

Silver Creek round reel. 
Silver Creek centrifugal reel. 
stand W. D. Gray 3-pair-high 
8x20 rolls, meal and feed. 
Robinson 12-in Style E attri- 
tion feed mill. 

Monarch No. 1 corn and cob 
mill, double-drive pulleys. 

All machines in good to fair 


ol ol ol el | a | 


condition. 

Best offer takes any piece or the 
lot. 

Also a quantity of shafting, 
belting, pulleys, sprocket 


chains, elevators with boots 
and caps, belts, buckets at- 
tached. ‘ 


Will answer all communications. 


J. N. Weidenfeller, 
Ottumwa, Iowa 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims, 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club, of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 








AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbls, or as 
assistant superintendent in larger mill; 
age 43, active and competent; can produce 
results that count; am employed as head 
miller and superintendent and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references. 
Address 3421, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. F 


ONE DOUBLE STAND 9x30, STYLE “A,” 
Allis rolls, caliper 8%, corrugated 16 to 
the inch, $300; one 9x30 Northway feed 
mill, two-pair-high, $450; elevator, 40-ft 
center, 3x3 cups, each $30, complete; 
shaftings, pulleys, belting, shipped on ap- 
proval at half of new price. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—CORLISS ENGINE, 14x36-IN, 
with 14-ft by 90-in drive wheel; in good 
running order. Address Lovejoy Planing 
Mill Co., 3421 Gillham Road, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


+ + 30 days’ free trial. 
Yield Figures Price $6.50. Send 
ean be accurately for Bulletin 128, 
checked by equip- 
ping your packers Durant Mfg. Co. 
with Milwaukee, Wis. 


Durant (1386) 


Packer Tallies 











August 11, 1920 





BOOKS 


mentioned in The North- 
western Miller, with few 
exceptions, may be ob- 
tained from the 


BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 


If you are interested in 


BOOKS 
send for our Monthly 
Review of New Books— 
mailed free upon request. 








SLIDES 


FOR MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CO. 


627 First Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Registered in the 


Trademark United States and 


Foreign Countries 
Trade Mark Experts Established Over Half 
Century. Complete files registered 
Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 











PAUL & PAUL 
Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








eign $6.75. 


Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 
Life experience my guarantee. Finestcredentials. Resultssure. My Books‘ Bookof Receipts”’ 
and ‘Milling Lessons” 75¢ each ; ‘‘Book of Formulas” $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the ‘‘Miller 
and Milling Engineer’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 
CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind-, U. S. A, 








wheat steamer. 


FOR SALE One 325 h-p compound tandem Twin 


City Corlis engine, with jet condenser. 
One 10 h-p upright Troy engine. 
One Gould Triplex boiler feed pump. 
One Dodge water softener. 
Five Nordyke No. 2 wheat heaters; 1 Columbian 


One Fairbanks-Morse 1,000-gallon steam fire pump. 

Two Fairbanks 5 h-p gasoline engines. 

One Howe 8 h-p gasoline engine. 

One American 60-inch fan. 

All the above machinery with valves, piping and 
fittings in good condition. 


C. S. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 








Refers to this paper 





WILLIAM FURST 
Attorney at Law 


403 to 407 New York Life Building 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











